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THE NEGRO IN SOUTH CAROLINA DURING 
THE RECONSTRUCTION 


Cuapter VIII 


THE CONVENTION OF 1868 


It was fortunate that the church and the school had been 
placed in operation early enough to effect at least a little 
preparation of the Negroes for the important réle which 
they were soon called upon to play in the drama of recon- 
struction. As Congress decided that it was not a part of 
the prerogative of the President to call such a convention 
as that held in South Carolina in 1865 to frame the consti- 
tution of that year, and as the framers thereof did not 
recognize the just and equal rights of all before the law, 
the national legislature under the Reconstruction Acts 
authorized the assembling of the Convention of 1868. In- 
asmuch as universal suffrage was extended to the Negroes, 
at that time in the majority in the State, when the leaders 
of the whites constituting the minority were disfranchised 
by acts of disability, this convention was dominated by 
the native Negroes and Northerners of both races, who 
had come into the State as Federal agents and adventurers. 

The situation might have been a little different if the 
native whites in their haughty attitude had not held them- 
selves aloof from the Negroes. When it was known that 
the States would be reconstructed according to the will of 
27 381 
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Congress on the basis of universal suffrage, several friends 
of the Negroes, including Charles Sumner and Thaddeus 
Stevens, encouraged them to choose the benevolent and 
sympathetic southern whites for their leaders and the Ne- 
groes were disposed to act accordingly.’ Approaching the 
whites, however, the Negroes were rebuffed by their former 
masters, who openly denounced the effort as an unclean act 
with which they would not soil their hands. While there 
were a few far seeing white persons who considered this a 
mistake, the majority of the aristocratic group would not 
cooperate in these first efforts to reorganize the State gov- 
ernment. Such aristocrats did not care to vote at the same 
ballot box with Negroes, they would not take part in the 
formation of the constitution, and they would not hold 
offices under it. Southern white men, who cooperated with 
the Negroes and the adventurers from the North, enjoyed 
little reputation socially or politically and went into politics 
in the State for corrupt purposes. In the meantime the 
Union Republican party rapidly took form and, together 
with the work already begun by Union soldiers and Federal 
agents and that later accomplished by the Union League, 
tended to separate the races still further politically. 

The opposing forces sought at first to defeat the call 
for a convention to frame a constitution and civil govern- 
ment for South Carolina. This could be done provided 
that a majority of the registered voters of the State should 
fail to vote in the election to determine whether such a con- 
vention should be held. In consequence of this contingency, 
such representative Democrats as Wade Hampton and B. 
KF’. Perry, who had assembled in Columbia with others to 
determine a course of action, recommended that all those 
opposed to a convention should refrain from any participa- 
tion in the election to be held to decide the issue. The elec- 
tion which was held on the nineteenth and twentieth days 
of November 1867, however, was a victory for reconstruc- 
tion. It brought out a majority of the registered voters 

t Journal of Negro History, V, 110-111 and VI, 241-247; News, July 30, 
1867; and News Courier, Oct. 3, 1874. 
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in that 71,087 of the 125,328 eligible registered their will at 
the polls. A majority of 69,006 favored the convention. 
54,241 did not vote. 

This convention met in Charleston on January 14, 1868. 
It was memorable for several reasons. It was the first 
body of the sort in which the Negro members constituted 
amajority. It was the first experiment in this country of 
working out a government based on the cooperation of the 
two races. It was composed of members who for the next 
several years would control the destiny of the State. As 
the Negroes constituted a majority in the State, they had 
elected from their race a majority of the delegates to the 
convention. Their probable conduct was, therefore, the 


2 List of Delegates elected to the convention, New York Tribune, Jan. 3, 
1868; Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of South Carolina, 1868, 
6, 7. 

A. G. Mackey, Charleston, President. 
C. J. Stolbrand, Secretary. 


Abbeville: John A. Hunter and Baily Milford, whites; Hutson J. Lomax, 
Thomas Williamson, and Nelson Joiner. 

Anderson: William Perry and Dr. N. J. Newell, whites; and Samuel Johnson. 

Barnwell: Chas. P. Leslie, Niles G. Parker, whites; and James N. Hayne, 
Julius Mayer, Chas, D. Hayne, and Abram Middleton. 

Beaufort: Reuben G. Holmes and Jas. D. Bell, whites; and J. J. Wright, 
Robert Smalls, W. J. Whipper, Landen 8. Langley, and Francis E, Wilder. 

Berkeley: Joseph H. Jenks, A. C. Richmond, T. Hurley, and D. H. Chamber- 
lain, whites; and W. H. W. Gray, George Lee, Benj. Byas, Wm. Jervey, 
and M. F. Becker. 

Charleston: Frederic A. Sawyer, C. C. Bowen, A. G. Mackey, and Gilbert 
Pillsbury, whites; and A. J. Ransier, R. H. Cain, F. L. Cardoza, R. C. 
DeLarge, and Wm. McKinlay. 

Chester: B. Barton, S. Sanders, and P, Alexander. 

Chesterfield: R. James Donaldson, white, and H. L. Shrewsbury. 

Clarendon: Elias Dickson, white, and William Nelson. 

Colleton: John K. Terry, Jesse S. Craig, whites; and W. M. Viney, Wm. M. 
Thomas, and William Driffle. 

Darlington: B. F. Whittemore, white; and Isaac Brockenton, Jordan Lang, 
and Richard Humbird. 

Edgefield: Geo. P. DeMeddis, John Wooley, F. Arnim, whites; and R. B. 
Elliott, P. R. Rivers, J. Bonum, and D. Harris. 

Fairfield: James M. Rutland, white; and H. D. Edwards and H. Jacobs. 

Greenville: J. M. Runion and W. B. Johnson, whites; and James M. Allen, 
Wilson Cooke. 

Georgetown: F. F. Miller, H. W. Webb, whites; and Joseph H. Rainey. 
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object of much interest. Could they understand the eco- 
nomic and political doctrines that Americans had accepted? 
What attitude would they manifest toward their late op- 
pressors who were no longer politically dominant? The 
actual conduct of the Negroes alone could answer these 
questions. 

The first important step taken by the convention after 
some unnecessary opposition was to ask Governor James 
L. Orr to address that body. The reason for this invita- 
tion was that he was at that time regarded by some recon- 
structionists as sympathetically inclined, and it was thought 
that he could give that body sound advice as to the con- 
dition of the State and the needs of the hour. In response 
to the invitation he addressed that body on the evening of 
January 17th. Governor Orr regarded the convention as 
invested with the sovereign power of the State, and be- 
lieved that the constitution that it might adopt would be 
ratified and serve for years to come as the fundamental law 
of the land. He reminded the delegates, however, that 
they represented neither the intelligence nor the virtue nor 


Horry: Henry W. Jones and Augustus Thompson. 

Kershaw: J. K. Jillson, 8. G. W. Dill, whites; and John A. Chestnut. 

Laurens: Joseph Crews, white; Y. J. P. Owens, Nelson Davis, Harry McDaniels. 

Lancaster: Albert Clinton and Charles Jones. 

Lexington: Lemuel Boozer and Simeon Corley, whites. 

Marion: William Collins, white; H. E. Hayne, Benj. A. Thompson, and J. W. 
Johnson. 

Marlboro: George Jackson, white, and Calvin Stubbs. 

Newberry: 3B. Odell Duncan, Jas. Henderson, whites; and Lee Nanee. 

Orangeburg: E. W. M. Mackey, white; B. F. Randolph, T. K. Sasportas, W. 
J. McKinlay, and E, J. Cain. 

Pickens: Alexander Boyce, Sr., M. Mauldin, and Dr. L. B. Johnson, whites. 

Richland: Thomas J. Robertson, white; C. M. Wilder, W. B. Nash, and 8. B. 
Thompson. 

Spartanburg: J. P. F. Camp, John 8. Gentry, whites; Coy Wingo and Rice 
Foster. 

Sumter: T. J. Coghlan, F. J. Moses, Jr., whites; Wm. E. Johnston and Samuel 
Lee. 

Union: James H. Goss, white; and Abram Dogan and Samuel Nuckles. 

Williamsburg: Chas. M. Olsen, Wm. Darrington, whites; and 8. A. Swails. 

York: W. E. Rose, Dr. J. C. Neagle, whites; and J. H. White and John W. 

Mead. 
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the wealth of the State. He, therefore, counseled them 
with respect to the course they should take to commend 
themselves to the whole people of the State. The franchise 
clause of the constitution, he held, should restrict the exer- 
cise of the suffrage as well as that of the right to hold 
office to those who can read and write or possess such prop- 
erty qualification as the convention might determine. All 
other disabilities whatsoever should be removed. 

Of paramount importance also would be the provision 
of a liberal homestead law made applicable to all owners 
of homes so as to protect them from antecedent debts. Orr 
would have the new constitution abolish imprisonment for 
debt and adopt an ordinance to provide relief to debtors 
prior to the war, especially where the consideration was 
for the purchase of slaves. The education of the whole 
population, especially of the Negro, he believed, would 
commend itself to the convention, but he counselled against 
levying taxes exclusively upon property as a means to 
sustain an educational system. 

The Treasury of the State, the Governor asserted, was 
empty. The tax bill adopted by the previous legislature 
had failed by $300,000 to produce the amount of taxes con- 
templated. Despite the condition of financial stress then 
confronting the State, Orr considered of unusual impor- 
tance some statement that the obligations of the State con- 
tracted for other than war purposes should be recognized 
and reaffirmed. No semblance of repudiating such claims 
must be tolerated. If the convention would frame a just, 
wise and liberal constitution, Orr was disposed ‘‘to advo- 
cate its adoption before all the white as well as the black 
people of South Carolina.’’® 

The address of Governor Orr bore fruit in that one of 
the first matters to claim the serious attention of the con- 
vention was a measure for relief. B. O. Duncan, a white 
delegate from Newberry, had already offered a resolution 
to the effect that Major-General Canby be requested to 


8 Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of South Carolina, 1868, 
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suspend all executions prior to the 30th June 1865, for 
the space of three months, or until further measures of re- 
lief could be matured by this convention.’’* There fol- 
lowed another relief measure offered by R. C. DeLarge and 
numerous other resolutions to reach this end. Speeches in 
advocacy thereof consumed no small part of the time of 
the convention. J.J. Wright and R. H. Cain opposed any 
such action as it attempted legislation when the work of 
the convention was to frame a constitution. Cain thought, 
too, that it was class legislation which would help the rich 
only. He was in favor of relieving the poor of both races. 

F. L. Cardozo reminded the body that the United States 
Constitution prohibited the enactment of a law impairing 
the obligation of contracts. He said such measures would 
merely benefit the former owners of plantations and he 
would do nothing for that class. He did not believe in the 
confiscation of property; but, as slavery had gone, the plan- 
tation system should go with it. Whipper, however, was 
inclined to protect the interests of this planter class. He 
insisted that prejudice and vengeance should be removed 
from the actions of the convention and each member should 
conduct himself as a representative of all of the people of 
South Carolina. There followed various other resolutions 
for exempting wages and prohibiting the sale of land for 
debt. 

The question shifted more and more to the discussion 
of ‘‘Negro bonds.’’ C. C. Bowen, Chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee, started a heated debate on the third of 
February when he reported an ordinance to annul alli 
eontracts and liabilities for the purchase of slaves where 
the money had not been paid. Speaking on this measure, 
B. O. Duncan was inalterably opposed to the recognition of 
debts or obligations of any kind for slaves as that would 
recognize slavery. Duncan was sustained in this view by 
J. J. Wright who held ‘‘that the institution of American 
slavery never was a legal institution, that it never was so 
by any act or law. ‘‘The persons held as slaves,’’ said 

4 Ibid., 41. 
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Wright, ‘‘were men in every sense of the definition of man, 
and decisions rendered by the highest courts in the old 
world as well as in this country,’’ continued he, ‘‘had con- 
elusively proved that there never had been, nor could be 
property in man.’’ Whenever, therefore, a debt was con- 
tracted, the proposed consideration of which was a slave, 
Wright concluded, there was no consideration received and 
where there was no consideration the debt was null and 
void.’ While there was some argument to the contrary by 
L. S. Langley and others, the majority of the delegates 
agreed that the repudiation of these bonds was absolutely 
necessary on the ground that it was violative of the funda- 
mental principle of moral law expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence, violative of the natural and inalienable 
rights of men to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

A third important relief measure entertained by the eon- 
vention was the homestead provision. The committee to 
which this matter was referred reported on the eighteenth 
of February a plan to exempt with modifications home- 
steads of the value of $2,000 in real estate and $500 in 
personal property. In opening the debate upon this ques- 
tion, T. J. Robertson, a white delegate from Richland, de- 
clared for a provision that should not exempt any home- 
stead from levy for any just debt existing prior to the pas- 
sage of this constitution. He opposed any homestead pro- 
vision giving to a man $2,500 worth of property which he 
did not deserve. By the measure contemplated, Robert- 
son maintained, any former Confederate who had staked 
his all on secession might drive off his plantation the Ne- 
groes to whom he was in debt. He would not relieve such 
aman at the expense of the loyal men of the State. From 
this view of the measure R. C. DeLarge dissented and 
argued that the removal of its retrospective provision 
would render it valueless as a homestead act. The pro- 
vision was not, in his opinion, a class measure. It was 
proposed to benefit both those who had carried the State 

5 Ibid., 217-219. 

ba Ibid., 452. 
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into secession as well as the loyal. This, he held, was a 
proper and just attitude for the convention to take.® Vari- 
ous other views were then expressed. L. S. Langley 
wanted the measure to protect the wages of the laborer, and 
he was opposed to its retrospective character. T. K. Sas- 
portas thought that the exemption to the amount of $2,500 
was too much. Despite the arguments to the effect that 
such a provision would be unjust to the creditor and the 
wage-earner, Cardoza and Whipper supported the measure. 

B. F. Randolph regarded the homestead provision as a 
most efficient measure of relief. The independence, com- 
fort and happiness of the people, he believed, could not be 
secured by impoverishing any class, especially that which 
owned the soil. Although many might desire to reduce 
the once wealthy landowners to utter poverty, these people 
must not be turned out into the highways. Such an action 
would be inconsistent with sound economy and the purposes 
of a justly constituted society. Randolph desired, further- 
more, to see every man in South Carolina a landholder. He 
wanted agriculture to be prosperous, and, above all, he 
desired an immediate reduction in the number of desolated 
farms that then constituted the eye-sore to the common- 
wealth. He wanted all men regardless of race to share in 
this prosperity and to this end, as a matter of sound policy, 
he felt that ‘‘the large landholders should be induced to 
divide their possessions into small farms and populate them 
with an industrious community.’’ He was, therefore, op- 
posed to a landed aristocracy. The adoption of this home- 
stead proposal might, in his opinion, reach this end." 

The measure as approved rejected all amendments save 
that of R. B. Elliott which provided that ‘‘it shall be the 
duty of the first legislature that shall assemble after the 
ratification of this Constitution at its first session, to pass 
such laws as may be necessary to carry this provision into 
effect.’’* As a result of subsequent consideration, how- 

6 Ibid., 452-453. 


t Ibid., 489-490. 
8 Ibid., 489, 506. 
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ever, the provision, as finally embodied in the constitution, 
stipulated that the amount of land exempted was not to 
exceed $1,000 in value together with the yearly products of 
the land. Furthermore, the personal property specified 
might not exceed $500, and, in addition, necessary wearing 
apparel might be exempted.° 

Although measures of relief had received the prior con- 
sideration of the convention, that body regarded the land 
question to be of vital importance. The freedmen were 
as yet mainly a landless class to some of whom there was 
attributed a vague notion that the properties of their 
former masters might be divided among them. The poor 
whites were also generally landless. The landholders, 
therefore, were fearful lest some attempt be made to con- 
fiseate their properties. The matter of free land came 
prominently before the convention in a communication 
from General R. K. Scott, then the Assistant Commissioner 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau in South Carolina. General 
Scott urged upon the convention the necessity of making 
some statement to disabuse the minds of the freedmen that 
that body had lands at its disposal for distribution. As an 
evidence of the prevalence of this idea among the Negroes, 
General Scott submitted as one of the many complaints 
which had recently reached him a letter from S. Emelius 
Irving, a planter located at Kensington, Eastern Branch 
of Cooper River, which stated that in anticipation of what 
the convention might do in the matter of land distribution 
the freedmen on Irving’s plantation had refused to make 
contracts for the next season, although they had continued 
to work.’ 

Before this communication had received the considera- 
tion of the body, however, two resolutions of this sort con- 
cerning the sale of public land had been presented, but in 
response no doubt to the communication of General Scott, 
there was offered by Joseph H. Rainey of Georgetown a 
resolution on land which won the approval of the conven- 


® Ibid., 888-889. 
10 Jbid., 111-112. 
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tion. This resolution was ‘‘That this Convention do here- 
by declare to the people of South Carolina, and to the 
world, that they have no land or lands at their disposal, 
and in order to disabuse the minds of all persons whatever 
throughout the State who may be expecting a distribution 
of land by the Government of the United States through 
the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands, 
or in any other manner, that no act of confiscation has been 
passed by the Congress of the United States, and it is the 
belief of this Convention that there never will be, and that 
the only manner by which any land can be obtained by the 
landless will be to purchase it.’’™ 

The land question, however, was not easily settled. E. 
W. M. Mackey wanted lands escheating to the State to be 
sold thereafter in tracts not exceeding one hundred and 
sixty acres. W. B. Nash introduced a measure intended to 
defeat speculation in lands and to break up the large estates 
with a view to a more uniform and just apportionment of 
land. R.H. Cain, C. D. Hayne, and A. J. Ransier desired 
to petition Congress for a loan of $1,000,000 of the fund of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau to purchase land. If much of the 
money which it had spent had been used in buying land for 
the poor, they believed, permanent relief would have fol- 
lowed in South Carolina. Such white delegates as Gordon 
Pillsbury, C. C. Bowen, and D. H. Chamberlain supported 
the petition on the grounds that the loyal majority was en- 
titled to relief. The convention finally adopted such a 
resolution. Working to the same end the convention 
passed an ordinance directing the General Assembly to 
provide for a Board of Land Commissioners with authority 
to buy and sell land to settlers. 

The education of the massés was one of the important 
issues to come before the convention. This was intro- 
duced by B. F. Randolph who included in his petition for 
the continuation of the Freedmen’s Bureau until the res- 
toration of civil authority in the State, a provision to 
establish a Bureau of Education that an efficient system of 


11 [bid., 213. 
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schools might be provided. Randolph considered the ‘‘im- 
poverished condition of the State and the financial diffi- 
culties of the people’’ a barrier to the establishment of a 
State supported system of common schools.’*? Some of his 
colleagues did not concur in this opinion, for A. J. Ransier 
offered shortly thereafter a resolution that the Committee 
on Edueation inquire into the expediency of establishing a 
State system of common schools.** Robert Smalls, more- 
over, Was in even more definite disagreement with Ran- 
dolph’s view. He introduced a resolution that the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution be directed to report an article 
providing for a system of free common schools. Smalls 
desired, furthermore, that the compulsory attendance, at 
some school, of all children between the ages of seven and 
fourteen years be required for at least six months in the 
year.* The Committee on Education accordingly re- 
ported in the fourth section of the article a provision re- 
quiring ‘‘the compulsory attendance, at either public or pri- 
vate schools, of all children between the ages of six and 
sixteen years, not physically or mentally disabled, for a 
term equivalent to twenty-four months.’’ 

B. O. Dunean and R. C. DeLarge objected to the com- 
pulsory feature of the section because it was both unre- 
publican and impracticable. The debate became more in- 
tense when B. F. Randolph with the support of H. FE. 
Hayne advocated the compulsory feature and endeavored 
to extend the period of required school attendance from 24 
to 30 months.’® This view was opposed by Benjamin Byas 
on the ground that compulsory education is inconsistent 
with republican principles. Man he considered a free 
moral agent who should be so treated and regarded.*® 
R. H. Cain opposed the compulsory feature because he con- 
sidered it ‘‘unwise, impolitic and injudicious.”’ 

12 [bid., 68. 

13 Ibid., 88. 

14 Tbid., 100. 


15 Tbid., 685. 
16 Jbid., 685, 686. 
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Other delegates like A. J. Ransier and R. B. Elliott de- 
fended compulsory education. Ransier contended ‘‘that 
in proportion to the education of the people so is their pro- 
gress in civilization.’’ He believed that compulsory edu- 
eation should be provided that parents who neglected to 
educate their children might be compelled to do so. The 
success of republican government, he believed, depended 
upon intelligence and education and the progress of the 
people depended upon the success of republican institu- 
tions. Ransier felt certain that difficulty might be en- 
countered in enforcing the measure, but the genius of the 
legislature should be able to solve that problem.’ Cardoza 
argued that the progress of Prussia and her efficiency as 
noted in war and peace were at bottom based upon her 
school system and the intelligence of her people. Massa- 
chusetts and Prussia were similar in that they boasted high 
social order. To ignore the example of these countries, 
because far from South Carolina, was to ignore philosophy 
and history. He believed that the difficulties of enforce- 
ment would not be insurmountable. The use of tact and 
judgment by the legislature should bring proper results. 
The question he considered to be broadly thus—‘‘ Would 
you pay the poll tax to educate your children in schools or 
support them in penitentiaries?’’ Cardoza concluded by 
offering an amendment which provided that no compulsory 
law should be passed until a system of public schools had 
been thoroughly and completely organized, and facilities 
afforded to all the inhabitants of the State for the free edu- 
cation of their children.** The acceptance of this amend- 
ment concluded the discussion of the compulsory education 
feature. 

There arose in connection with the education report a 
lively discussion on the attachment of a penalty for the 
failure to pay the poll tax. Replying to the statement that 
no penalty had been prescribed, R. B. Elliott asserted that 
every state requiring the payment of a poll tax attached as 
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a penalty for non-payment the deprivation of the right to 
vote.® Such a provision by South Carolina however would 
be most unfortunate, for many inhabitants of the upper 
part of the State, having been defrauded of the fruits of 
their industry, were unable to pay even twenty-five cents, 
much less than the one dollar required. As a measure of 
protection to this class of persons Elliott moved to amend 
the section so that the failure to pay the poll tax should 
never deprive any person of the right of suffrage.*° Op- 
position to this was voiced by many delegates including H. 
E. Hayne who claimed there lived in the State no man too 
poor to pay the tax. Randolph opposed the proposal be- 
cause it took from the legislature the most effective way of 
enforcing payment of the tax," Wilder for fear that this 
amendment would defeat the proposed school system, and 
Langley for the reason that it tied the hands of the legis- 
lature.” J. H. Rainey, while not in favor of disfranchis- 
ing any citizen of South Carolina, conscientiously believed 
that any man who could not pay an annual poll tax of one 
dollar for educational purposes should be regarded as a 
pauper, not eligible to vote. The body, however, accepted 
Elliott’s amendment.** 

That section of the proposed article on education which 
permitted the coeducation of the races at schools and other 
institutions of learning supported by the State led to a 
heated discussion. Speaking in opposition to the provision, 
B. O. Dunean declared it inimical to the welfare of the 
State and the relations between the two races therein domi- 
ciled. It would offend the whites, particularly the igno- 
rant of that race, and arouse their prejudices. It would 
secure to the Negroes alone the benefits of the free com- 
mon schools, for white parents would not send their chil- 
dren to schools attended by Negroes. Dissenting from the 
point of view of Duncan, J. J. Wright failed to see the im- 
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propriety involved in the section which did not in his opin- 
ion contemplate mixed schools. The section, as he under- 
stood it, provided that all schools, colleges and universities 
in the State supported by State funds should be open to all 
classes without regard to race, color or previous condition. 
This provision did not, therefore, compel whites and Ne- 
groes to attend the same schools nor did he believe they 
would, inasmuch as neither whites nor blacks desired such. 
Separate schools would doubtless be established. Wright 
explained, moreover, that Negroes had no desire to force 
upon the whites what some call social equality ; that matter, 
he asserted, must regulate itself. It was not a proper sub- 
ject of legislation.** R. C. DeLarge also considered any 
attempt to change this section a surrender to the unreason- 
able prejudices of the persons who had been lately their 
enemies. He would not sacrifice a principle to gratify 
them.”* F. L. Cardoza who likewise sustained the point 
made by DeLarge stated, furthermore, that a most natural 
way of getting rid of these prejudices would be through 
the early association of the children of the two races. He 
had no doubt, however, that separate schools would be 
formed, since there was nothing in the constitution’ to 
forbid such a course. The point of view of these Negro 
delegates was sustained by the convention. 

Not even to the establishment of a system of free com- 
mon schools did the convention direct as much attention 
as that given to the suffrage qualification embodied in the 
new constitution. According to the second section of the 
suffrage clause reported from the Committee on Franchise 
and Elections, every male citizen of the United States, of 
the age of twenty-one years and upwards, not laboring 
under the disabilities named in the constitution, without 
distinction of race, color, or former condition, who was a 
resident of the State at the time of the adoption of this 
constitution, or who would thereafter reside in the State 
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one year, and in the county sixty days next preceding any 
election, as well as every male inhabitant of foreign birth 
of the age stated who had completed the same resident re- 
quirement as the citizen and also declared his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, conformably to the 
naturalization laws of this country, should be given the 
right to vote for all officers to be elected by the people and 
on all questions submitted to the voters at any election. 
It provided, however, that no person, who was at that time 
or thereafter might be disqualified therefor by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, should vote or hold office. 
There was delegated to the General Assembly, however, 
the power to remove such disability by a two-thirds vote. 
Neither should any person kept in any alms house or 
asylum, or of unsound mind, or confined in any public 
prison be allowed to vote or hold office. It was further 
provided that every person coming of age after the year 
1875, to be entitled to the privilege of an elector must be 
able to read and write; but this qualification should not 
apply to any person prevented by physical disability from 
complying therewith.” 

To this provision F, L. Cardoza was inalterably op- 
posed. Contending that it would require ten to twenty 
years and the expenditure of millions of dollars to establish 
a thorough system of common schools in the State, Cardoza 
considered it ridiculous that the representatives of the 
class to be principally affected should endorse such a pro- 
posal. Every child who was at that time fourteen years of 
age would, if unable to read and write in 1875, be disquali- 
fied as an elector. The incorporation of this provision into 
the constitution, he would consider fatal to the success of 
those whom he represented, especially since the majority 
of such parents would demand the services of their chil- 
dren of fourteen. He desired, therefore, that this require- 
ment be either stricken out altogether or the time extended 
to 1890.”* 
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R. B. Elliott protested with Cardoza the retention of 
this provision. Elliott doubted that the education of the 
masses would come by 1890. He regarded the insertion of 
this provision a special threat at that class of persons, who 
had been for two hundred fifty years deprived of an educa- 
tion. It should be regarded, moreover, as an affront to 
the Congress which had passed the reconstruction acts en- 
franchising all male citizens of the State. This convention 
which had met for the purpose of laying down a basis of 
universal suffrage, he contended, would be recreant to duty 
should it do any less.** In regard to the same measure, 
however, W. J. McKinlay believed that where a system of 
free public schools was maintained, the best interests of 
the whole people require of an elector some qualification as 
reading and writing. He had thought that 1876 was a 
proper date for such a requirement to begin but at that 
time felt that the rejection of the capitation tax as a means 
to support the school system justified a postponement until 
1890.*° 

Concurring in part with Cardoza and Elliott, A. J. 
Ransier desired that ‘‘the section go forth untrammelled 
by any qualification whatever ;’’ while he disliked to use the 
words colored or white in any discussion, the present, he 
felt, compelled him to do so. Ransier had observed that 
suffrage so long as it referred to white men only was un- 
encumbered with a property or an educational qualifica- 
tion. Since the Negroes were enfranchised, however, 
proper safeguards demanded both a property and an edu- 
cational restriction, which must result in depriving a large 
part of that people of the right to vote. As a matter of 
self-defence, therefore, those representing blacks must 
jealously guard the recognition tardily accorded them by 
Congress to the end that universal manhood suffrage un- 
qualified be maintained.“ Nor did R. C. DeLarge let slip 
this opportunity to speak. He stood on the broad basis of 
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universal suffrage nor could he believe that greater danger 
might accrue therefrom in 1875 than in 1868. Were he in 
Massachusetts he could support such measures, but in 
South Carolina such was not his attitude. This was also 
the prevailing opinion of the convention which struck out 
the provision by a vote of 107 to 2.° 

The same section was attacked in another important 
connection. J.J. Wright believed that the provision should 
protect South Carolina against the possibility of foreigners 
voting in the State prior to their adjustment to American 
institutions. Congress, he asserted, has framed the natu- 
ralization laws in such a way that foreigners are compelled 
to remain here five years before becoming voters. This 
same provision, according to Wright, should be included in 
the South Carolina Constitution. He was unwilling that 
foreigners should become citizens with all rights of this 
status in South Carolina unless they could do so under the 
laws of the United States. He cited the evils arising from 
this system as observed in New York, where immigrants 
were carried from the ships to the polls, allowed to vote 
and thus influenced elections which they did not understand 
and in which they had no personal concern. If these immi- 
grants were qualified by intelligence to exercise this fune- 
tion properly, less objection could be raised, but they were 
in fact usually the lowest strata of the society from which 
they came. Hence, it was but proper and just to require 
that they cultivate social relations with the people of the 
State for a period of at least three years before they should 
be permitted to vote.*® 

This objection to the early enfranchisement of foreign- 
ers was more favorably received than the somewhat revo- 
lutionary proposal of W. J. Whipper. Whipper desired 
to amend the suffrage clause to the end that every citizen of 
the United States residing in South Carolina should be en- 
franchised in that State. He believed in universal suf- 
frage, yet he doubted that the convention would show itself 
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so liberal and progressive as to adopt woman suffrage. 
Whipper was convinced of the superiority of women. 
Large numbers of that sex, he asserted, had exhibited 
greater intelligence than his own sex, and he considered it 
unjust, contemptible and wrong to deprive these intelligent 
beings of the privileges that were common to men. Govy- 
ernments laid on insecure foundations would never become 
permanent until women were recognized as the political 
equals of men. From this issue Whipper believed there 
was no escape; it would continue to be agitated until it 
must ultimately triumph.” 

In connection with the question of suffrage there arose 
also that of the removal of disabilities. R. C. DeLarge 
offered a resolution that this convention petition Congress 
to remove all political disabilities from the citizens of this 
State.*° An effort was made to get rid of the measure by 
postponement. FEF. L. Cardoza, however, trusted that the 
motion would not prevail that the convention might exer- 
cise that magnanimity and generosity which becomes every 
citizen of South Carolina. He considered it a matter of 
expediency as well as of policy to act with generosity in 
this matter, because it would demonstrate the ability of 
those who had been deprived of all means of education and 
learning, to rise above all selfishness and exhibit a Chris- 
tian universality of spirit.” J. J. Wright also desired a 
full and frank discussion, for he was willing to show a 
Christian spirit wherever there existed a proper evidence 
of repentance.*” L. S. Langley, however, deplored the 
bringing of such an important matter before the convention 
at that time when the delegates were preparing to return 
home.** 

W. B. Nash considered the removal of political disabili- 
ties one of the most important questions which had come 
before the convention. He gave it his unqualified support 
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and claimed to have been among the first men in South 
Carolina to sponsor the removal of disabilities.*® Rainey 
felt that the convention might well afford to exhibit a spirit 
of magnanimity in a matter of such commanding impor- 
tance. Herein he differed from 8. G. W. Dill who con- 
sidered it unsound policy to put into the hands of an enemy 
such a substantial weapon.*® The body sustained Whip- 
per’s motion, however, as a result of which DeLarge re- 
ported a new resolution that the convention request Con- 
gress to remove the political disabilities of such citizens 
of the State as should petition for the same after the adop- 
tion of the constitution framed by this convention. Such 
persons were required to make oath to support the consti- 
tutions of the State and of the United States, the said oath 
to be first deposited in the office of the secretary of state 
and a copy of the same forwarded with the petition to Con- 
gress. 

Certain sections of the report of the Committee on 
Finance and Taxation also elicited extended discussion. 
That section requiring the aggregate public debt which the 
State might contract never to exceed $500,000 beyond the 
debt already incurred was attacked. J. D. Bell, a white 
delegate from Beaufort, sought to amend the section so as 
to increase the aggregate debt permissible. This proposal 
was opposed by Niles G. Parker and F. L. Cardoza who 
considered adequate the sum suggested. L. S. Langley 
dissented from this view, as did R. C. DeLarge who sub- 
mitted a motion that $1,000,000 be inserted instead of 
$500,000. To the support of Bell, there came also B. F. 
Randolph who opposed tying the hands of the legislature. 
A. J. Ransier contended, furthermore, that the crippled 
condition of the State’s trade and commerce offered the 
best reason to grant to the legislature the widest latitude 
wherein to operate for the benefit of the State. The 
amendment offered by Bell was agreed to as was also that 
by Wright to substitute the words ‘‘General Assembly’’ 
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for ‘‘Legislature.’’ B. O. Dunean also submitted an 
amendment which was accepted. He had stricken out that 
part of the section which required the payment of the 
principal debt within twenty years following the passage 
of the law authorizing the debt.*' 

Through attacks of Bell and J. L. Neagle with the assist- 
ance of Wright and Randolph another section of this re- 
port was deleted. Bell opposed that clause which pro- 
hibited the grant of the credit of the State to, or in aid of 
any person, association, or corporation. N. G. Parker op- 
posed the amendment for the reason that the credit of the 
State had ‘‘already been too frequently granted in aid of 
persons, associations, and incorporations, when it ought 
not to have been done.’’ In sustaining this position A. C. 
Richmond pointed out the past errors of the State Govern- 
ment of South Carolina in assisting both the Charleston 
and Savannah and Blue Ridge railroads. No good busi- 
ness man, Richmond asserted, would have expected either 
venture to succeed. 

George Lee, a Negro delegate from Berkeley, sought to 
amend the section making the granting of such aid con- 
tingent upon the joint vote of both houses of the General 
Assembly. In this he was unsuccessful. The issue turned 
largely on the arguments of Randolph and Wright. Ran- 
dolph opposed the section because it would in his opinion 
prevent all the internal improvements which the State at 
that time required. Wright insisted that the progressive 
age in which they were living demanded progressive meas- 
ures. The legislature, he urged, was responsible to the 
people who would require that body to perform its duty. 
Wright believed, moreover, that the legislature should be 
free to do for the public what the public good might re- 
quire. There should not go forth from the convention the 
report that the people’s representatives have not the power 
to render such assistance. The motion to strike out the 
section was then decided in the affirmative and the State 
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was enabled to render such aid as A. C. Richmond believed 
it hitherto had given so unwisely. 

There arose some discussion as to the advisability of 
giving county commissioners jurisdiction over roads, high- 
ways, ferries, bridges, the collection of local taxes, and the 
disbursement of county funds. The manner in which the 
members of the supreme court should obtain their posi- 
tions also led to some discussion as to whether they should 
be elected by the people or appointed by the governor. 
There came up, too, the question as to whether the cireuit 
judges should be elected in the one or the other of these 
ways. 

The deliberations of these delegates resulted in a new 
constitution which differed in many important respects 
from that adopted in 1865. The new constitution contained 
a more detailed statement of the declaration of rights than 
the former. A new departure in this connection was the 
declaration of the paramount allegiance of the citizen to 
the Constitution and Government of the United States. 
The oath required of all State officials, furthermore, em- 
bodied an acknowledgment of allegiance to the Union. 

Some other divergences were striking. In indictments 
for libel the truth of publication might be given in evi- 
dence, the jury being the judges of the law and the facts. 
Offences less than felony, in which the punishment should 
not exceed $100 fine or thirty days’ imprisonment, were 
made triable without the intervention of a grand jury. 
Imprisonment for debt was abolished and a homestead 
exemption of $1,000 in lands and $500 in personalty was 
granted the head of every family. 

The exigencies of the time made necessary certain other 
important changes. Members of either house of the Gen- 
eral Assembly must have resided one year in the State and 
three months in the county that they represented. This 
differed from the earlier constitution which required of 
the senators a residence of five years, and of the representa- 
tives a residence of three. With respect to age require- 
ments, furthermore, members of the Senate might be five 
years younger than formerly. 
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Noteworthy changes were made also in connection with 
the executive officers. The term of both the governor and 
lieutenant governor was fixed at two years; and both were 
made eligible for reelection. The term of such other 
officers as the comptroller-general, treasurer, attorney- 
general, adjutant and inspector general, secretary of state 
and superintendent of education was made four years in 
each case. Each officer was eligible for reelection. Active 
clergymen, moreover, were no longer disqualified from 
holding office. 

The judicial department of the State government under- 
went a considerable reorganization. The supreme court 
consisted of three justices to be elected by the legislature 
for the term of six years. The State was to be divided 
into convenient circuits and for each circuit a judge was to 
be elected by joint ballot of the General Assembly for a 
term of four years. The election of solicitors was vested 
in the people residing in the several circuits. A court of 
probate was created for every county and justices of the 
peace were to be chosen by the qualified electors in each 
county. There was provided in each county a board of 
three county commissioners to be elected by the people and 
to have general charge of the fiscal administration. 

Without distinction of race, color or former condition 
the right of suffrage was conferred upon every male 
citizen of the United States, of the age of twenty-one years 
and upwards, not laboring under the disabilities named in 
this constitution, who was a resident of this State at the 
time of the adoption of this constitution, or who should 
thereafter reside in this State for one year and in the 
county where he would vote sixty days next preceding any 
election. The disabilities mentioned were those which 
arose under the provisions of the Reconstruction Acts of 
Congress as well as those referring to dependents and 
delinquents. Nor should there be created, moreover, any 
office the appointment to which should be for a longer time 
than good behavior. Presidential electors also were re- 
quired to be elected by the people. A detailed provision 
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was made for the assessment, levy and collection of taxes 
upon real and personal property except such as was ex- 
empted. The latter included property used for religious, 
educational, or eleemosynary purposes. The proceeds of 
the poll tax were appropriated to the public school fund. 
Provision was made also for the levy and collection of 
taxes by counties, townships, cities, towns, and school dis- 
tricts for corporate purposes. 

A system of free public education was provided for and 
placed in charge of the State Superintendent of Education 
assisted in each county by a school commissioner elected by 
the people for a term of two years. It was made the duty 
of the legislature, so soon as there should be ‘‘a system of 
public schools thoroughly and completely organized,’’ to 
require all children between the ages of six and sixteen to 
attend at either a public or private school for a term equiva- 
lent to twenty-four months at least. It was required, fur- 
thermore, that ‘‘all the public schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities of the State, supported in whole or in part by the 
public funds, shall be free and open to all children of this 
State, without regard to race or color.’’ 

Divorces from the bonds of matrimony were not allowed 
except by the judgment of a court, ‘‘as shall be prescribed 
by law.’’ The real and personal property of a married 
woman, held at the time of her marriage, or that which she 
might thereafter acquire, was declared not subject to levy 
or sale for her husband’s debts, but should be held as her 
separate property which she might dispose of just as if 
she were unmarried, provided ‘‘that no gift or grant from 
the husband to the wife shall be detrimental to the just 
claims of his creditors.’’ 

All contracts, whether under seal or not, the considera- 
tion of which was for the purchase of slaves, were declared 
null and void and the courts of the State were prohibited 
from enforcing the same. 

It was provided also that after the adoption of the 
constitution any person who should fight a duel, or send or 
accept a challenge for that purpose, or aid or abet in fight- 
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ing a duel, should be deprived of holding any office of honor 
or trust in the State, and should be otherwise punished as 
the law should prescribe. 

With a constitution and civil government for South 
Carolina framed in conformity with the Reconstruction 
Acts of Congress, the convention having been in session 
fifty-three days adjourned on the seventeenth of March. 
The constitution which it had made was to be submitted to 
the qualified voters of the State on the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth days of April. During the month between 
the adjournment and the ratification, therefore, as well as 
during the progress of the convention, representative 
agencies and persons in the State publicly expressed their 
views on the work of the convention. The Democratic 
State Convention which met in Columbia expressed the 
dominant sentiments of the foremost white South Caro- 
linians on the proposed constitution. The platform 
adopted there urged the people of the State to vote againsi 
the ‘‘ Radical Constitution’’ and ‘‘for good true men for all 
offices within their gift.’’ The platform, inspired by B. F. 
Perry, reaffirmed the recognition by that party of the 
colored people as an integral part of the body politic; ‘‘and 
as such in person and property, entitled to a full and equal 
protection under the State Constitution and laws.’’ It was 
further declared to be the willingness of the citizens of 
South Carolina, upon their resumption of power, to grant 
to the Negroes ‘‘under proper qualifications as to property 
and intelligence, the right of suffrage.’’ Perry opposed 
the ‘‘Radical Constitution’’ because all taxation by that 
instrument was upon real estate and the sale of merchan- 
dise. The taxable property, he asserted, furthermore, was 
held by one class of the people and the law making power 
by another. Perry was dissatisfied also with the home- 
stead provision in that its action was merely prospective.” 

John S. Preston viewed the constitution in much the 
same light as Perry. In a letter to Colonel J. P. Thomas, 
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Preston attacked this frame of government as infamous 
and trusted that decent citizens, white and black, would cast 
their votes against it. The Negroes, he did not consider 
responsible for the impending ruin. They were victims of 
the corrupt domination of false hearted renegades and 
radical emissaries.** 

The constitution was likewise opposed by W. D. Porter, 
who in declining the proffered nomination for governor by 
the Democratic Party stated his main objection to the 
document. According to Porter, the practical operation of 
the constitution, its design and purpose was to subvert 
and reverse the relations theretofore existing between the 
two classes that constitute the population of the State. It 
took the political power out of the hands of the educated 
white class and placed it in the hands of the uneducated 
Negroes. By enfranchising the blacks and disfranchising 
many whites it. had assured the political ascendancy of the 
former who had already an excess of 25,000 registered 
voters. This was the first instance in republican govern- 
ment, Porter asserted, that intelligence, education and 
property had by fundamental law been bound and laid 
prostrate at the feet of mere numbers.** 

I. W. Hayne, who also declined a nomination by the 
Democratic State Convention, considered any expression of 
opinion on the subject of qualified Negro suffrage to be at 
that time unfortunate. The resolution adopted in Colum- 
bia, in his opinion, was not sound in principle, and in policy, 
a blunder. The nomination of State officers under such 
a constitution he considered an error both in principle and 
policy. He could not, therefore, consent to be considered 
a candidate. If the voters, however, with a knowledge of 
this fact should choose to make him an exponent of their 
opposition to the ‘‘infamous constitution’’ about to be sub. 
mitted, that would be to him a matter of indifference. To 
vote against the constitution, he considered the duty of 
every white man and every far-seeing Negro who loves his 
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race. He doubted, however, that many such of the latter 
would be found.” 

The Courier, moreover, undertook to analyze the con- 
stitution to exhibit the defects that demanded its rejection. 
In an address to the people of South Carolina, this daily 
prefaced this analysis with a statement on the condition 
of the State and the duties of the citizens. According to 
this organ, the people had been robbed of all civil, consti- 
tutional and political rights and put under an absolute 
military despotism. ‘‘The life, liberty, and property of 
every individual are placed at the mercy of military sa- 
traps. Military commissions and drumhead court martials 
have been everywhere substituted for trial by jury. Worse 
than all this, the people are menaced with Negro rule and 
supremacy at the point of the sword and bayonet. Sixty 
odd Negroes, many of them ignorant and depraved, to- 
gether with fifty white men, ‘ outcasts of Northern society 
and Southern renegades, betrayers of their race and coun- 
try, have assembled in Convention and framed a Constitu- 
tion for the government of South Carolina.’ South Caro- 
lina, therefore, must unite with the National Democratic 
party, North and South, in their most vigorous efforts to 
prevent all this monstrous injustice and oppression and 
subversion of the American Republic. Those who are 
permitted must consider it their sacred duty to go to the 
polls and vote for State officers, members of the Legisla- 
ture and members of Congress.’’ They should show the 
Negroes that it is to their interests to vote with them. 
Citizens must unite amongst themselves as one man, in 
South Carolina, ‘‘ to defeat this bogus constitution,’’ which 
must be submitted shortly for ratification.* 

The opposition of the whites to the new constitution 
was carried to the Congress of the United States, when 
that instrument was submitted for its approval. The 
whites of South Carolina despatched a ‘‘ Respectful Re- 
monstrance on behalf of the White People of South Caro- 
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lina against the Constitution of the late Convention of 
that State, now submitted to Congress for Ratification.’’ * 
At a later date, moreover, there was submitted ‘‘An ap- 
peal to the Honorable Senate of the United States.’’ * 
These futile efforts constituted in substance a recitation 
of the oft repeated objections so concisely stated in an 
earlier issue of the Courier. 

There was at least one leading South Carolinian of the 
old regime with whom the constitution found some favor. 
Governor James L. Orr took the occasion both in his 
message prepared for the called session of the legislature 
in 1868, and in his farewell address to the people of South 
Carolina to state his view on the new constitution. While 
approving the homestead provision in tae new constitu- 
tion, Governor Orr said in part: 

‘‘The great advantage of this measure is that while it 
identifies every citizen with the soil and nourishes his love 
of state and country, it is likewise an inducement to the 
laborer to save his earnings and invest them in a per- 
manent residence where his wife and children may have 
shelter and protection.’’ With respect to the doubts en- 
tertained as to the constitutionality of applying the home 
stead law to debts already existing, continued the governor: 
‘‘A careful examination of the decisions which have been 
made in other states settled the question beyond peradven 
ture, that the General Assembly has the authority to apply 
the exemption to existing debts, even such as may now be 
in judgment and execution, as well as to future debts.’’ 

Orr approved the establishment of a uniform system 
of education modified to suit the needs of South Carolina, 
but deplored the failure of the constitution to provide 
separate schools for the two races. ‘‘In the new relation 
between the two races,’’ he said, ‘‘the prudence of grown 
people is taxed to its tension to prevent disagreeable 
antagonisms. How much less will such prudence charae- 
terize the relation between children of the two races under 
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48 Ibid., May 22, 1868. 
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the same roof.’’ These prejudices of race whether just 
or not do exist and must be taken into account in matters 
of this sort. Orr advised also the establishment of a 
separate university for whites and Negroes, proposing the 
citadel for the use of the latter.* 

In his farewell address to the people of South Caro- 
lina, Governor Orr declared the ratification of the new con- 
stitution occasioned the first instance in history of a free 
people who, possessing the right of suffrage, refused 
its exercise and abdicated the power, rights and privileges 
which their intelligence, experience and wealth would have 
enabled them to wield successfully. ‘‘If, therefore, he con- 
cluded, the constitution framed is obnoxious, very many 
of the intelligent white voters of the State must feel that 
the fault is their own.’’ The constitution was ratified by 
a handsome majority.” 

49 Ibid., July 8, 1868. 

50 Orr advocated qualified suffrage for the Negro from a high motive as 
well as because he knew that suffrage would be enforced. There were, he 
asserted, colored men in the State who enjoyed some educational advantages 
and others who had accumulated property. In legislation affecting the life, 
liberty, property and pursuit of happiness of this class of the population, was 
it not fair they should have some voice in choosing the representatives to make 
those laws? According to Orr, these views which were regarded with great 


odiunt when he first publicly declared them were then embraced by large 
numbers of citizens and respectable organizations from all sections of the State. 

















CHapTeR IX 
THE RECONSTRUCTIONISTS AND THEIR MEASURES 


It will be interesting to inquire as to the character of 
the men ushered into office by tha reorganization of the 
government of South Carolina under the Reconstruction 
Acts. The majority of the whites arrayed in opposition to 
this government found no virtue at all in the whites or 
blacks who participated therein. As a rule these func- 
tionaries were denounced by the pulpit and the press as 
unworthy. The Negro officeholders were referred to as an 
‘‘ignorant,’’ ‘‘degraded,’’ ‘‘depraved,’’ ‘‘low’’ and ‘‘venal 
group’’ and the legislature in which Negroes figured con- 
spicuously as a majority of one of its branches was commonly 
referred to as a ‘‘ menagerie.’’ Southern native whites 
‘ who participated in the reconstruction and held office under 
the new constitution were denounced as ‘‘Scalawags’’ un- 
worthy to associate with the aristocracy. The adven- 
turers from the North passed among the Southerners as 
“‘Carpet-baggers’’; buti finding this term inadequate the 
unreconstructed often dubbed them ‘‘Southern Vultures’’ 
and ‘‘Birds of Prey.’’ 

Now and then, however, the State press, represented 
mainly by the News and Courier, with their various corre- 
spondents from different parts of the State, expressed 
opinions about these officers decidedly to the contrary 
of what they had often said about them as a whole. Some 
of the whites belonging to the class of ‘‘Scalawags’’ and 
‘‘Carpetbaggers’’ were at times all but lauded by the State 
press. According to the Courier of December 9, 1870, T. 
J. Robertson, elected United States Senator from South 
Carolina was a ‘‘man of excellent business capacity.” F. 
J. Moses, another native also serving the State, was re- 
ferred to in the same issue as ‘‘one of the ablest members 
of the Senate.’’ Speaking of his services as Chief Justice 
after 1868, this paper said: ‘‘He discharged the duties of 
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this office with fidelity and ability.’’ According to the 
Columbia correspondent in his letter to the Courier of 
February 18, 1871, reporting the election of Montgomery 
Moses as Judge of the 7th judicial circuit, he was con- 
sidered a sound and able lawyer. The Courier itself said, 
‘*He is a lawyer of large experience, conservative in poli- 
tics and of sound judgment.”’ 

As the reorganized government of South Carolina pro- 
gressed, however, the whites seemed to become more and 
more embittered against those of their race functioning 
in the new government than they seemed to be against the 
Negroes. The appointment of Charles M. Wilder as post- 
master of Columbia is a case in evidence. Although there 
went up a protest from the whites of the State, referring 
to him as being incompetent for various reasons, the corre- 
spondent of the Daily News of April 13, 1869, said: ‘*‘ Wilder 
is well known, and apart from his contact with the party 
in which he serves, is universally respected. He has but 
little education and moderate ability; but is not defiled by 
any of the arrant prostitution of principles that smutches 
almost every one of his party associates. He is the most 
decent Negro of the radical party that could have been 
appointed, and, Negro as he is, he stands hezd and 
shoulders above the white ‘ scalawags’ and ‘ carpetbag- 
gers,’ who have wound themselves through dirty ways into 
so many of our offices.’’ 

Referring to various other Negroes of the reconstruc- 
tion government thereafter, too, the white press often gave 
the same testimony. In the report of the discussion of 
the act to abolish capital punishment except for wilful 
murder, the Columbia correspondent of the Courier re- 
ported on January 25, 1869, that ‘‘in a speech one hour 
and a half in length R. C. DeLarge combatted the argument 
of the opposition ably and logically.’’ Elliott, he said, 
spoke in favor of the bill and ‘‘ ably combatted the argu- 
ment of the opposition.’’ On December 2, 1869, the Couw- 
rier gave prominence to the opinion of Judge Woodland 
of Pennsylvania, a member of Congress who visited the 
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legislature and reported his very favorable impression 
of Robert Brown Elliott whom he regarded as the ablest 
man in that body and a good speaker. When on November 
30, 1869, the Daily News reported that Whipper, a Negro 
member of the legislature, had a good chance of being 
elected judge, he was referred to as ‘‘an intelligent man 
and very popular in the party.’’* In 1870 The Chester- 
field Democrat said that in nominating Henry L. Shrews- 
bury for Congress they had named a man whose record in 
the legislature was that of ‘‘ an opponent of corruption.”’ 
This paper further said: ‘‘ He is a native colored man born 
and reared in Charleston, where he sustained a good repu- 
tation which he has kept intact under great temptations; 
ever since he has been among us. It is said of him that he 
resisted indignantly all the corrupting influences at Co- 
lumbia, and we know that he has exerted himself zealously 
and courageously to guard his people from imposition and 
vindicate their claim to decency and respectability. He 
is intelligent and understands the true interest of all classes 
to be endangered by the arts and schemes of unprincipled 
adventurers against whom he has taken decided stand.’’? 
Referring to W. H. Jones, a member of the legisla- 
ture from Georgetown in 1870, the Columbia correspondent 
of the Courier said he ‘‘speaks well and to the point, and 
will take a prominent stand.’’* Jamison, another Negro 
member in that same legislature, was reported as ‘‘ an 
irascible little colored man, possessed, however, of a con- 
siderable amount of sound practical sense.’’* A few 
weeks later this reporter said, ‘‘ Dr. Bosemon, a colored 
member from Charleston, and an intelligent educated man, 
fought against the measure alone long and _ firmly.’’“* 
The very next day this same paper said, in speaking of the 
opposition to the Metropolitan Police Bill, ‘‘ (June) Mobley 
was the only member who had the manliness to come out 


1 News, September 13 and November 30, 1869. 
2 Courier, April 5, 1870. 

3 Ibid., December 11, 1870. 

4Ibid., January 9, 1871. 

4a Ibid., February 8, 1871. 
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squarely and face the issue; and his sentiments, it will be 
conceded by all thinking men, do him indefinite credit.’’*® 

The Abbeville Press, referring to the good sign for re- 
form seen in F. L. Cardoza’s action in applying for an in- 
junction against former Treasurer Niles G. Parker in 1873 
to prevent the wasting of money on fraudulent claims, said: 
‘* The Treasurer is an able officer of undoubted integrity, and 
let the legislature only do their duty in the way of reform 
and there will be little danger of any waste of public 
money.’’® Making an estimate of the services of Samuel 
Lee, the News and Courier said on September 4, 1874, that 
he is ‘‘tolerably well educated and speaks fearlessly and 
forcibly.’’ This same organ on December 21, 1874, in com- 
mending the efforts of Bamfield for reform, reported him 
as ‘‘a very young man of very calm nerves and an evenly 
balanced mind,’’ who, in spite of interruption, ‘‘ preserved 
his equanimity and proceeded with his speech.’’ Some 
Southerners, moreover, did not differ much in their atti- 
tude from that of travelers who found the Negro members 
of the General Assembly superior to the white members of 
that body.” 

James S. Pike, who championed the cause of the native 
whites of South Carolina, nevertheless had some commend. 
able things to say in behalf of the Negro members of the 
legislature. After paying a tribute to the chaplain of that 
body Pike said: ‘‘ Take the Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee of Waysand Means. Heis another full-black man. By 
his position, he has charge of the most important business 
of the House. He was elected for his solid qualities, and 
he seems always to conduct himself with discretion. Two 
of the best speakers in the House are quite black. . . . Go 
into the Senate. It is not too much to say that the leading 
man of the Republican party in that body is Beverly Nash, 
a man wholly black. He is apparently consulted more and 
appealed to more, in the business of the body, than any 

5 Ibid., February 9, 1872. 

6 The Columbia Union, Jan. 14, 1873. 

6a F, Barham Zincke, Last Winter in the United States, 123-124; James 
S. Pike, The Prostrate State, 33-34. 
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maninit. Itis admitted by his white opposition colleagues 
that he has more native ability than half the white men 
in the Senate.’’ 

It was generally conceded by all that many of the Ne- 
gro members of the legislature were illiterate, as was the 
case in some other legislatures of that day composed alto- 
gether of white persons. These Negro members, however, 
were not necessarily ignorant. They had common sense. 
and in most cases used it to the best advantage. There 
were among them a number who, in spite of their illiteracy 
and untutored language, undertook to address the legisla- 
ture, but they usually found such speech so unacceptable 
and themselves so lacking in the capacity for leadership 
that they generally deferred to the judgment of those bet- 
ter qualified. According to the testimony of the Southern 
whites themselves, as mentioned above, there were in all 
of these sessions of the legislature a number of well trained 
Negroes qualified to direct their co-workers in the right 
way. 

In the case of those Negroes attaining the highest posi- 
tion in the State there was little question as to their qualifi- 
cations. J. J. Wright became an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court and by his knowledge of legal matters ac- 
quitted himself with honor. F. L. Cardoza, who served 
the State as Secretary of State and Treasurer, had been 
trained at the University of Glasgow to the extent that he 
was regarded by his friends and enemies as one of the best 
educated men in the State of South Carolina, regardless of 
his color. 

It was conceded, moreover, by most fairminded me 
that the Negroes of South Carolina, who represented South 
Carolina in Congress, were men of high order. R. H. Cain, 
who served two terms in that body, passed among the whites 
and blacks of South Carolina as a minister of strong force 
of character and an editor of considerable ability. This 
is evidenced by the frequent quoting of his sound editorials 
by the News and Courier, from which he often received 

8 Ibid., 33-34. 
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unstinted praise. Sir George Campbell, a member of the 
British Parliament who visited South Carolina in i878, 
inquired into this very matter. He said a distinguished 
colonel to whom Governor Wade Hampton had given him 
introduction, admitted that the black members of Congress 
from that State were pretty decent men, although he could 
not say the same of the members of the Assembly. Speak- 
ing further on this point, Campbell said: ‘‘ Hitherto, three 
congressional districts in the black part of South Carolina 
have been represented by black men, and I am told that 
they were of very fair specimens. The representative of 
the Charleston district was a well educated Negro from 
the North. The Georgetown district was represented by 
an extremely polished black gentleman, who was formerly 
a very popular barber in Charleston and is not at alla 
bad sort of person. The Beaufort district has long been 
represented by General S. (Smalls) who while a slave was 
employed as a pilot and in the role distinguished himself 
by carrying off a Confederate vessel and delivering her to 
the Federals. He has now great influence among his race 
and is not unpopular among the white people. He be- 
haved well towards his former master’s family and assisted 
them." Referring elsewhere to this gentleman Campbell 
said: ‘‘I also made the acquaintance of General S. (Smalls) 
the Negro Congressman for the district who had just been 
ousted in the recent election or rather will be in conse- 
quence, for the American arrangement in this respect is 
very peculiar.’’* Referring to General Smalls whom he 
visited again, Sir George Campbell said: ‘‘I still like Gen- 
eral S. (Smalls) on further acquaintance. He is not very 
highly educated or brilliant, but is a thoroughly representa- 
tive man among the people and seems to have their un- 
limited confidence.’’® 

In many cases, moreover, the Negro candidates for 
Congress were preferred by the whites who felt that they 


‘Campbell, White and Black in the United States, 346-347. 
8 Ibid., 337. 
* Ibid., 361. 
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represented more than the adventurers. In the election of 
Robert C. DeLarge to Congress, it was reported that the 
whites voted for him in preference to the candidate of their 
own race because the former was considered better quali- 
fied for the position.** Speaking of the election of John J. 
Patterson as United States Senator, when Robert Brown 
Elliott and R. K. Scott were also candidates for that posi- 
tion, the News and Courier regretted that Elliott failed of 
election, inasmuch as he was more influential than either of 
the others and represented a majority of the people of the 
State, whereas they represented nothing whatever.*® 

The effect of this exaltation of the Negroes to office may 
be interesting. ‘There were those who looked upon their 
new position as giving them a higher status than that of 
the whites and in their manner undertook to lord it over 
their former masters. The Negroes were especially anxious 
to figure in almost any sort of display. Emancipation Day 
was usually the occasion of the beating of drums and the 
marching of militia. The celebration of the Fourth of July, 
and other such holidays, was practically taken over by the 
Negroes in certain parts with the white people as interested 
observers. Negroes were anxious to have the whites co- 
operate, but they haughtily refused. And little wonder 
that they abstained therefrom, for the Negro orators of 
these occasions idealized liberty and the inalienable rights 
of man, which the native whites thought belonged only to 
their race. 

There were complaints as to the procedure of Negro 
officeholders. They were usually referred to as ignorant, 
and some of them were. In spite of their ignorance they 
undertook to maintain themselves in their position with all 
of the dignity belonging thereto. They were not so ineffi- 
cient as writers sometimes make it appear, for if they were, 
a larger number of cases would have been reported. White 
newspapers took delight in pointing out such instances as 
that of a Negro magistrate who set a case for hearing on 


%s Robert Somers, Southern States Since the War, 43. 
10 Courier, December 11, 1872. 
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the 3lst of September.** Another Negro magistrate was 
declared guilty of an outrage because he punished a white 
man for contempt, when he came into his court without 
taking his hat off.” 

Then there were charges of downright cruelty on the part 
of Negro officers.** Almost any arrest of a white man of 
the aristocratic class, however, it mattered not in what way 
it was carried out, was considered an outrageous cruelty in 
South Carolina at that time. Under the former regime no 
aristocrat as a rule was arrested for anything. If he com- 
mitted an offense which was not capital, it was handled in 
a diplomatic way. As the reconstruction officeholders, how- 
ever, could not be governed by any such procedure, they 
incurred the displeasure of the haughty native whites."* 


11 Ibid., September 13, 1869. 

12 Ibid., September 6, 1869. 

13 News, July 22, 1869; Courier, September, October, and November 20, 
1869. 

14 Socially, however, the upheaval did not make very much difference in 
the status of the Negro. Because of the intense feeling existing between 
the two races social] intercourse was impracticable. The Negroes early enacted 
a civil rights bill by which they hoped to break down the barriers in res- 
taurants, hotels and places of amusement, but the white man usually found 
some way to evade the law. For instance, not long after the enactment of such 
a measure some Negroes went into a restaurant in Columbia, South Carolina, 
but the keeper got rid of them by closing his windows to prevent others from 
knowing that he had them there. 

Privately, however, the barriers, as stated above, seemed to break down; 
for poor white persons, feeling that the new order was permanent, braved 
the barriers of caste prejudice and married Negroes. Hearing that Bet Han- 
cock (white) had married Jim Gour (black), the citizens of Timmonsville, 
where this happened, held an indignation meeting and passed resolutions to the 
effect that they looked upon the marriage as contrary to the laws of God and 
civil society, and ‘‘ We take this method,’’ said they, ‘‘to express our indigna- 
tion not only in this case, but in all like cases, and we will use our best efforts 
to prevent such a disgraceful occurrence in this community.’’ They eensured 
the white magistrate who performed the ceremony and thanked the colored 
magistrate for refusing to do so. News, April 23, 1869. 

One week later, however, the Courier reported that C. P. Woods, a white 
man, of Beaufort, South Carolina, had married Susan Ulmer, a Negro woman. 
The Courier said, moreover, ‘‘It is the third marriage of the kind that has 
taken place in the State.’’ On June 21, 1869, the News reported that on the 
third at Mile Creek, Fairfield County, Esquire John Crompton, a white Oaro- 
linian, performed the ceremony of marriage of Paul Harl (colored) to Josey 
Brennan (white), according to the Phoeniz. 
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There were usually against the white officeholders, how- 
ever, more complaints of cruelty than against the Negroes 
functioning as such. For example, when the sheriff had 
arrested a respectable white citizen in a way which the 
Courier correspondent from Sumter felt was unbecoming, 
this reporter said: ‘‘In this vile outrage the Negro constable 
who accompanied the party was the only member of it who 
exhibited decency or respect. We have been pleased to 
learn, and we take pleasure in making known the fact, that 
a large number of the more intelligent of the colored people 
do not sympathize with this action of the State govern- 
ment.’’*° 

Negro officers were even commended by the whites for 
executing the law when it had been expected that they might 
show some favor to the members of their own race. In 
Darlington on the occasion of hanging a Negro murderer it 
was reported that he expected to be delivered from the law 
by the agents of the Union League to which he belonged. 
But he was attended by an escort of 70 men, 30 of whom, 
including the sheriff, were Negroes, and he was hanged 
according to the demands of the law.*® 

There were a few cases of groups of Negroes attempting 
to resist officers trying to arrest members of their race.*’ 
These occurrences, according to the press of that day, how- 
ever, were not frequent. More trouble, on the other hand, 
arose when Negro officers undertook to arrest white men. 
White men resisted them and very often called in their 
friends to assist them in overcoming the law. They did 
this for the reason that it was something new. They were 
unaccustomed to arrest by persons who had formerly occu- 
pied an inferior status in that State. Thinking that the 
Negroes were vindictive, moreover, and knowing of how 
cruelly and despotically they had been treated by the whites, 
the latter did not know how they would fare in the hands of 
the Negroes, and especially so when in prison. 


15 Courter, November 20, 1869. 
16 Tbid., June 21, 1869. 
17 News, April 20, July 17, 1869. 
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Let us now direct attention to the behavior of the legis- 
lature. The first General Assembly elected under the re- 
construction government in South Carolina met in a special 
session at Columbia on July 6, 1868. The recently enfran- 
chised Negroes constituted a majority of the body on joint 
ballot, but comprised a minority in the Senate. The Senate 
consisted of 33 members, including 9 Negroes. The House 
of Representatives consisted of 16 white members and 78 
Negroes. In this respect, the succeeding legislatures ex- 
hibited much the same general character as the first. Yet 
the Negroes did not always constitute a majority on joint 
ballot. From 1874 to 1876 the whites constituted a majority 
in each House. The Senate during these two years con- 
sisted of 17 white members and 16 Negroes. The House 
was composed of 63 white members and 61 Negroes. The 
legislature was elected biennially, although it convened in 
annual sessions. Since there was a Republican majority 
at each session, however, that party, despite the presence 
of some Democrats in the General Assembly, shaped the 
legislation enacted by that body from 1868 until the recon- 
structionists were overthrown in 1876. 

Most of the first legislation enacted during the special 
session of 1868 related especially to the organization of the 
State and local governments, and the definition of the pow- 
ers of judges, county commissioners, sheriffs, ‘‘magis- 
trates,’’ and juries.‘ The abuse of power by these officials 
soon made necessary supplementary legislation to curb 
the power of these officials in the effort to prevent fraud 
and to eliminate political influence.** In connection with 
the status of the freedmen, certain other measures were 
enacted further defining and guaranteeing their rights. 
Thus there was passed during the regular session of 1868 
several acts to enforce the provision of the Civil Rights 
Bill enacted by Congress. The validity of the measure was 
established when the Courts convicted and punished John 
T. Ford, who had refused to admit some Negroes to the 


17a Acts, 1868, pp. 5-10, 72-73, 76-80, 100-101, 128-135. 
18 Jbid., 1870-1871, pp. 662, 655-656, 690-693. 
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‘orchestra chairs’’ of the Musical Academy in Charleston.” 
Keepers of such places, however, usually found some way 
to evade the law in the interest of the native white who 
feared ‘‘social equality.’’ 

At the special session of 1868, there was passed a meas- 
ure to effect the temporary organization of the free com- 
mon school system. ‘T'wo years later that system was or- 
ganized as contemplated by the constitutional provision. 
Important changes improving this measure were made in 
an amendment thereto, approved March 6, 1871. As finally 
constituted the common school act was perhaps the most 
significant legislation enacted during the reconstruction. 
It was freely criticized in that it did not specifically provide 
for the separate education of the races. Criticisms were 
likewise directed against the frauds connected with its ad- 
ministration. Yet the outstanding merit of the act itself, 
the popularization of education in a State where illiteracy 
was widespread, overshadowed any defect, although mal- 
administration can not be excused.” 

There was passed at the session of 1868-1869 an educa- 
tional measure especially repugnant to many whites. This 
was an act reorganizing the State University. This law 
declared that no distinction should be made in the admis- 
sion of students or the management of the university on 
account of race, color or creed. It provided further for the 
annual admission to the university, from each county in the 
State, of one student who should be entitled to entrance 
into three schools of the university, that of medicine and 
law excepted, without the payment of tuition or fees.” 
Shortly thereafter, there were established permanent quad- 
rennial State scholarships in the university by an act ap- 
proved February 20, 1874. These scholarships, of an an- 
nual value of $200 each, were to be apportioned among the 
counties according to their representation in the General 


19 Courier, January 10, 1870. 
20 Acts, Special Session, 1868, pp. 23, 24. 
21 Ibid., 1868-1869, pp. 203, 204. 
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Assembly. The scholarships were to be awarded on the 
basis of public competitive examinations.” 

Yet at the session of 1871-1872 the whites opposed an act 
to enforce the payment of the poll tax, so closely con- 
nected with education. The collection of that tax had been 
much impeded since the law imposed no penalty for its non- 
payment. Inasmuch as the Negroes were reported to be 
the chief sinners in this connection, the new law, it appears, 
should have been supported as a measure designed to re- 
quire the freedman to do his duty. By this new measure, 
the delinquent was required to pay double the tax, in de- 
fault of which he was to be foreed to work on the public 
roads of his county not exceeding three days. Continued 
refusal to submit to the law constituted a misdemeanor 
punishable by imprisonment in the county jail for a period 
of ten days.” 

Another series of important measures extending relief 
or protection to various classes of citizens were enacted at 
the special session of 1868. Such was the enactment of a 
homestead law to carry out the constitutional provisions 
for the protection of the homestead when the real estate of 
the head of a family residing in the State was legally at- 
tached for any debt. This law was later amended to secure 
its enforcement and to extend the exemption to the poor 
and laboring classes.** 

The act providing for a Land Commission was passed 
in 1868-1869. This law set up an advisory board required 
to appoint the land commissioner whose execution of of- 
ficial duties should be in strict conformity with the instrue- 
tions of the board. The commissioner was required to pur- 
chase improved or unimproved lands in any portion of the 
State and sell the same in plots of not less than twenty- 
five acres or greater than one hundred, to actual settlers, 
subject to the conditions provided by the ordinance creat- 

22 Ibid., 1873-1874, pp. 555-557. 

23 Jbid., 1871-1872, p. 186. 


24 Ibid., Special Session, 1868, pp. 19-21; Ibid., 1868-1869; Ibid., 1869- 
1870, p. 380; Courter, Supplement, Feb. 13, 1869. 
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ing the Land Commission. For the purposes of this act the 
State issued $200,000 worth of bonds and later increased 
this by an amendment to $700,000. By this supplemen- 
tary measure, enacted in 1869-1870, the commissioner 
was declared to be subject to the action of the majority of 
the board and the purchase of any State land without their 
advice was to be deemed invalid. No purchase was to be 
made without the certain knowledge of the commissioner, 
however, that he might be able to sell the same without 
delay.” 

The establishment of the Land Commission constituted 
in itself one of the most meritorious projects of the recon- 
struction legislature. It was designed especially to aid the 
poor in the acquisition of land. The organization of the 
agency, however, was faulty. The authority was delegated 
to five commissioners, and the responsibility was divided 
in constituting, as a quorum to decide all questions of policy 
and procedure, any three of them, whose assent could be 
obtained either individually or together. This afforded, 
then, an excellent opportunity for the perpetration of fraud 
by the dishonest commissioner, C. P. Leslie. When he 
turned that office over to R. C. DeLarge, a Negro, the repu- 
tation of the Land Commission had been already seriously 
impaired. Thereafter the office was to be administered by a 
board composed of the governor, the comptroller-general, 
the secretary of state, and the attorney-general; and the 
business was to be transacted under their direction through 
local agents. 

Legislation of another class tended to promote the agri- 
cultural and industrial interests of the State.2* A most 
important measure of this kind, passed in 1868, established 
a ‘‘Bureau of Agricultural Statistics for the encourage- 
ment of industrial enterprise and to invite capital to South 
Carolina for the development of the resources of the 
State.’’*? The laudable purposes of this legislation were 

25 Acts, 1868-1869, pp. 275-277; 1869-1870, pp. 385-386. 


26 Ibid., 1868-1869. 
27 Ibid., Special Session, 1868, pp. 118-119. 
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apparently realized in part by the bureau whose work was 
highly commended by Governor Scott. Yet, early during 
the reconstruction, this law was repealed and the duties of 
the commissioner of agriculture delegated to the secretary 
of state in 1871. 

The industrial interests of South Carolina were further 
favored at the session of 1868-1869 by a measure designed 
to aid the cotton and woolen manufactures in the State. 
This measure declared that any individual or association 
of persons who should thereafter invest capital in the 
manufacture of cotton or woolen fabrics in the State should 
be entitled to receive from the state treasurer, annually, 
a sum of money equal to the aggregate amount of State 
taxes laid and collected upon the property, or capital em- 
ployed directly and exclusively in such manufactures. 
The benefits of this legislation were later extended to the 
manufacture of paper, iron, lime, agricultural implements, 
and to shipbuilding.” 

A measure of this class known as the Phosphate Act en- 
countered strenuous opposition during the progress of its 
passage in 1869-1870. The prolonged debate consumed 
much of the time of the legislature because the measure 
seemed to open the way for fraud. It was fearlessly at- 
tacked throughout the State and was vetoed by Governor 
Scott on the ground that it was a monopoly grant which 
might involve the State in expensive litigation to protect 
the rights of the grantees. Its passage would also throw 
hundreds of men out of employment. The veto, however, 
was overridden by a vote of 77 to 24 in the House, and 19 
to 5 in the Senate. As finally passed, however, the act 
merely granted to certain persons and their associates the 
right to dig and mine in the beds of the navigable streams 
and waters of the State for phosphate rocks and phosphate 
deposits, for a period of twenty-one years.*° 

28 Ibid., 1871-1872, p. 35. 


29, Ibid., 1869-1870, p. 411; 1873-1874, pp. 513-514. 
30 House Journal, 1869-1870, pp. 512-516; Senate Journal, 1869-1870, p. 
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The reconstruction legislators also undertook to pro- 
mote internal improvements. To some extent the meas- 
ures enacted for this purpose provided for the construction 
and repair of public roads or the improvement of water- 
ways; but, in the main, they extended State aid to rail- 
roads. A measure of this sort passed in 1868 to assist 
further the Blue Ridge Railroad. By this act, the General 
Assembly pledged the funds of the State to secure the pay- 
ment of bonds to the amount of $4,000,000 that the railroad 
might obtain a loan of that sum of money in order to com- 
plete improvements it had already begun. The endorse- 
ment of the company’s bonds to the extent of $1,000,000 had 
been authorized, moreover, by the General Assembly be- 
fore the war, but it had never been carried out. To secure 
the State in the performance of the new contract the rail- 
road company pledged to the commonwealth a first mort- 
gage on all of its properties in the States of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Georgia, and South Carolina. Other safe- 
guards were made to secure further the State which author- 
ized an advance of $20,000 in cash to be paid to the road 
immediately for operating purposes.* 

At the session of 1868-1869, the General Assembly re- 
enacted an act lending the name and credit of the State to 
the Greenville and Columbia Railroad and declared valid 
the action of the company thereunder. The act reenacted 
had been ratified under the provisional government on De- 
cember 20, 1866. It proposed to enable the company to 
fund the interest due upon their mortgage and guaranteed 
debt for the six months from January 1, 1868, to July 1, 
1868. For this purpose the comptroller-general was 
authorized to endorse the name and credit of the State upon 
the bonds and certificates of indebtedness of the company 
to the amount of $50,000. This act was not to be enforced, 
however, until the company’s charter should be so amended 
as to comply with the taxation clause of the State Consti- 


31 [bid., 1868-1876. 
82 Ibid., Special Session, 1868, pp. 25-26. 
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tution.** The measure was vetoed by Governor Scott upon 
the grounds of unconstitutionality and inexpediency. 
Every augmentation of the debt of the State, he held, in- 
juriously affected its credit and increased the burden of 
the taxpayer. This act he considered indefensible, further- 
more, for it was based upon an action of a body not recog- 
nized by the present legislature. The General Assembly, 
nevertheless, sustained its own course in overriding the 
executive veto by a substantial vote.** 

At the same session the General Assembly likewise 
assisted the Savannah and Charleston Railroad to complete 
certain improvements. The company was empowered to 
borrow a sum of money not exceeding $500,000 to be raised 
by an issue of bonds aggregating the same amount. Sub- 
ject to certain requirements these bonds were to be guaran- 
teed by the State. The lien of the State on the property of 
the road was to become a second lien to cover the whole 
road, its outfit and real estate.* 

The legislature also passed an act to regulate the rights 
and powers of railroad companies at the session of 1868- 
1869. One of the rights granted permitted the consolida- 
tion of railroads organized under the laws of the State. 
Besides, roads for whose securities the State was in any- 
wise liable were urged to discharge their obligations within 
two years from the passage of this act in return for which 
the charters of such would be extended to run for fifty 
years from the date.*® 

Under the authority of this measure, there was passed 
at the legislative session of 1869-1870 an act to promote 
the consolidation of the Greenville and Columbia Railroad 
Company and the Blue Ridge Railroad Company. This 
authorized the expansion of the roads and extended the 
time limit for the completion of improvemeuts. The issu- 
ance of the bonds by the Blue Ridge under the Act of Sep- 


38 Ibid., 1868-1869, p. 183. 

84 South Carolina House and Senate Journals, 1868-1869. 
35 Acts, 1868-1869. 
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tember 15, 1868, and the endorsement of the same by the 
comptroller-general, were confirmed as was also the mort- 
gage made and executed by Blue Ridge Railroad and other 
companies in favor of certain designated mortgagees to 
secure the payment of certain bonds. This mortgage was, 
therefore, declared a prior lien to the State lien on the 
properties described in the mortgage. All other mortgages 
or liens against the Greenville and Columbia Railroad were 
made subsequent to the new one. That part of the Act of 
September 15, 1868, limiting the use of the bonds arising 
from the aid extended by that act was repealed. The bonds 
held severally by the companies had to be endorsed jointly 
and it was declared that the comptroller-general upon the 
failure of the consolidated company to pay its debt would 
take possession of the road.* 

This measure the Charleston Daily Courier considered 
a menace to the wealth of the people of South Carolina. 
It demanded the State, according to this paper, to with- 
draw its lien on the railroad property concerned so as to 
remain no longer collaterally liable for the debt of 
$4,000,000 but absolutely so. Every such measure the 
Courier regarded a stricture on the Constitution of the 
State and an attack on the rights and purse of the people.” 

Some of the measures enacted to promote internal im- 
provements soon brought the General Assembly to grief. 
This was attested by the enactment of a measure in 1870- 
1871, which required the attorney-general to institute 
suits against those railroads whose payment of interest 
then due remained unpaid on bonds issued by them with 
the endorsement of the State. Such suits were to be 
started against roads not paying within thirty days after 
the passage of the act. Where, however, the statutory or 
other lien or mortgage held by the State against the roads 
failed to realize from the sales thereof an amount sufficient 
to pay the principal and interest on bonds, the deficiency 
was declared to become a just debt of the State to be paid 


387 Tbid., 1869-1870. 
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by the State. Suits were accordingly directed against the 
Spartanburg and Union, and the Charleston and Savannah 
railroads. As a result the former was sold in 1872; but 
the latter, losing its case in the Circuit Court, appealed to 
the State Supreme Court. There the appeal was dismissed 
and remanded to the Circuit Court for further proceed- 
ings.*® 

The measure providing aid for the Blue Ridge Railroad 
likewise brought unhappy results as attested by the enact- 
ment of an act to relieve the State of its guaranty of the 
bonds of that company and providing for the securing and 
destruction of the same. The guaranty of the faith and 
credit of the State had been endorsed on $4,000,000 of bonds 
issued by the Blue Ridge Railroad Company of South Caro- 
lina in the act passed in 1868, authorizing that com- 
pany to complete its road. The new act declared that the 
financial condition of both the State and the company was 
such as to make the continuance of the bonds on the market 
inexpedient, inadvisable and injurious to the credit of the 
State. The financial agent of the State, in New York, 
was directed to deliver to the state treasurer all bonds of 
the railroad in his possession, and the treasurer was re- 
quired to cancel the same. The Blue Ridge Railroad Com- 
pany should then be discharged of all liability to the State 
for advances made for which these bonds had served as col- 
lateral security. 

Upon the surrender by the company, to the treasurer, 
of the balance of these bonds, that functionary was required 
to deliver to the president of the company treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness styled ‘‘Revenue Bond Scrip’’ to 
the amount of $1,800,000 or a proportionate amount there- 
of, in case of a failure to surrender all of the bonds. The 
bond scrip was to be printed, and signed by the state treas- 
urer. One-fourth of the scrip was to be retired annually. 
The faith and funds of the State were pledged to the re- 
demption of the scrip for which an annual tax of three mills 


39 Acts, 1870-1871, pp. 612, 613; Reports and Resolutions, 1873-1874, pp. 
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on the dollar was to be levied on all taxable property in the 
State. The lien of the State upon the estate of the Blue 
Ridge Company was discharged.*® The measure was dis- 
approved by the Governor whose veto was overridden in 
the House by a vote of 84 to 14, and in the Senate by 22 to 6. 
Although the act providing an annual tax to redeem the 
‘‘Revenue Bond Scrip’’ was later repealed at the session 
of 1873-1874,*? the former act was declared the basis of 
much of the corruption which followed. 

Measures affecting the administration of the public 
finance, like those in the interest of internal improvements, 
engendered the vigorous opposition of the native whites. 
A measure of this nature, passed in 1868, fixed the annual 
salaries of the State officers. The governor was allowed 
$3,500; his private secretary $2,000. The leutenant-gov- 
ernor was granted mileage and paid at the rate of $10 a 
day during the session, although this was increased at a 
later session of the legislature to $2,500 exclusive of his 
pay as president of the Senate. The salary of the adju- 
tant-general was $2,500. The treasurer was paid a salary 
of $2,500 and allowed a clerk at $1,800. The salary of the 
attorney-general was $3,000 with an allowance, of $1,000, 
later increased to $1,500, for clerical assistance. The 
comptroller-general was paid a salary of $3,000 and the 
superintendent of education $2,500.* 

Yet the salary schedule was augmented by the addition 
from time to time of certain officers and commissioners and 
the increase of clerical assistance in the executive offices. 
Not only was the number of officers increased, but the re- 
construction government paid these functionaries, in gen- 
eral, higher salaries individually than either the preceding 
or succeeding administrations.** As a result of a loud out- 
crying opposition the pay of the members of the General 
Assembly was adjusted so as not to exceed $600 a regular 


40 Acts, 1871-1872, pp. 79-83. 

41 Ibid., 1873-1874, p. 479. 

42 Ibid., Special Session, 1868, pp. 88-89, 135-136. 
43 Ibid., 1857-1860; 1868-1876; 1877-1880. 
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session, exclusive of mileage. The Inferior Court of 
Charleston County for the trial of criminal causes, estab- 
lished in 1872, was abolished.** A drastic downward re- 
vision of the salary schedule, furthermore, reduced the 
salaries of the executive department by nearly thirty per 
cent and of certain county officers by approximately ten 
per cent. These the Charleston News and Courier con- 
sidered substantial legislative reforms especially since the 
abolishment of the Inferior Court of Charleston constituted 
a saving of $50,000 a year.** 

Purporting to regulate the finances of the State the 
legislature passed a measure in 1868 to close the operations 
of the Bank of the State. It authorized the sale of the 
assets of that institution, and required the attorney-general 
to collect all debts and choses in action of the bank. The 
proceeds of such sales and collections were to be kept in a 
separate account from other State funds, and the State 
was pledged to pay the funded debt arising in connection 
with the closing of the institution.*® This measure, opposed 
by certain members of the legislature and the general pub- 
lic, was not carried out as contemplated. The proceedings 
instituted by the attorney-general to obtain possession of 
the assets of the bank brought from the State Supreme 
Court the decision that these assets were ‘‘a fund in 
equity’’ which could only be administered by the court. 
Other legal questions therewith involved kept the measure 
for some years a matter of litigation.‘ 

Various financial schemes had to be devised to meet the 
increasing obligations of the State. The governor was 
authorized in 1868 to borrow $125,000, wherewith to meet 
the current expenses of the State. He was also empowered 
to borrow on the credit of the State, on coupon bonds, 
within twelve months from the passage of the act, a sum 
of money not exceeding $500,000 to redeem the ‘‘bills re- 


44 Ibid., 1874-1875. 

45 News and Courier, December 21, 1874. 
46 Acts, Special Session, 1868, pp. ‘21, 22. 
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ceivable.’’ These bonds, placed with the financial agent 
in New York, offering six per cent interest payable semi- 
annually, were made redeemable in twenty years. An 
annual tax was levied on the taxable property of the State 
sufficient to meet the interest on the loan authorized by the 
act.“® The State debt was further augmented when at the 
regular session of 1868 an act was passed authorizing a 
loan for the relief of the treasury. By this measure there 
was to be borrowed on the credit of the State, on coupon 
bonds, within twelve months of the passage of the measure, 
a sum not exceeding $1,000,000. The bonds, dating from 
January 1869, bearing interest at seven per cent, payable 
semi-annually, and to be redeemed at the option of the 
State within twenty years from the date of issue, were to 
be used as collateral security by the State financial agent, 
in New York, in accordance with the directions of the gov- 
ernor, attorney-general, the comptroller-general, and treas- 
urer of the State.*® 

Another measure of the sort authorized the State finan- 
cial agent in New York to pledge such State bonds as 
he should have as collateral security for a State loan. The 
time wherein this loan and that to pay the interest on the 
public debt might be negotiated was extended to twenty- 
four months.*° This was followed by a third measure 
which provided for the conversion of the State securities. 
By this act, the treasurer was required to issue stock of 
the State in exchange for coupon bonds of the State, or 
reverse the procedure, upon the application of any person 
holding either security in designated sums.” 

Other financial measures of importance were enacted at 
the next legislature. Such an act provided for the pay- 
ment of the interest on bonds and stocks of the State in 
coin. This measure was so framed as to include the ‘‘State 
House bonds’’ but to exclude those issued by the ‘‘war gov- 

48 Acts, 1868, pp. 17-18. 

49 Ibid., 1868-1869, pp. 182-183. 

50 Ibid., 1868-1869, pp. 258-259. 
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ernment’’ all the debts of which the Federal Government 
had declared null and void.*? Another measure provided 
for a Sinking Fund. There were designated as commis- 
sioners of this fund the governor, comptroller-general, 
attorney-general, and the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House, respectively. These commissioners were 
authorized to sell such real and personal property, assets 
and effects of the State as were not in public use, or not 
prohibited, receive and manage the proceeds accruing from 
such sales, and utilize the fund thus created in discharging 
the indebtedness of the State. 

The Sinking Fund measure, in the opinion of a corre- 
spondent of the Daily Courier, was a scheme for a gigantic 
swindle of State property. He declared the commissioners 
proposed to sell the State interest in the Greenville Rail- 
road at ten cents on the dollar. It was also in their power 
‘*to sell and convey all the real or personal property of the 
State not devoted to educational or charitable purposes, at 
such times and upon such terms as they might deem most 
advantageous.’’ Writing from Columbia, the correspond- 
ent of the Courier asserted that C. P. Leslie sponsored the 
bill which came up as a special order. Yet the public inter- 
ests were not without protection. Intelligent Negro mem- 
bers such as Rainey, Swails, Lomax, and Cain attacked the 
measure, which, nevertheless, was passed in spite of their 
opposition.” 

The unfaithful administration of the Sinking Fund de- 
feated whatever benefits that agency might have conferred 
upon the public. As a measure of protection to the public 
interests, therefore, the General Assembly required the 
attorney-general to institute legal action to recover the 
proceeds of State property sold by the commission and the 
State bonds purchased with moneys belonging to the Sink- 
ing Fund. There arose out of this action of the legislature 

52 Ibid., 1869-1870, p. 303. 
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the suit against Niles G. Parker, former State Treasurer, 
who, convicted of the embezzlement of coupons belonging 
to the Sinking Fund Commission, was ordered to refund to 
the State $75,000. 

As a result of these various financial transactions some 
means of adjusting the State debt had to be devised. At. 
the session of 1870-1871, a law was enacted to create a debt 
of the State, to be known as the Sterling Funded Debt, the 
same or the proceeds thereof to be used exclusively in ex- 
change for or in payment of the existing public debt of the 
State. The act authorized to be borrowed on the credit of 
the State £1,200,000 sterling. The necessary arrangements 
were made to effect the loan and proper safeguards for its 
repayment were provided. 

The measure was opposed from the outset by the press 
of the State, which insisted that in embodying the idea of 
cancelling a present debt by a new foreign loan, it was 
nevertheless ‘‘a new job.’’* The attack of the press 
centered not on the merits of the measure but rather on 
the lack of faith attributed to its sponsors. It was, there- 
fore, proclaimed that the measure proposed to increase the 
State debt despite its declaration to the contrary. The 
merits of the law were never proved in that the measure 
was repealed, before becoming operative, on March 13, 
1872." Probably to calm the troubled waters disturbed by 
so many questionable transactions the legislature at its 
session of 1871-1872 submitted to the people for ratifica- 
tion a proposed amendment prohibiting the increase of the 
State debt except by a two-thirds vote of the qualified elec- 
tors voting on the question. This measure became a part 
ef the constitution in 1873. 

Another one of such measures, known as the validating 
act, passed in 1871-1872. It declared to be legal and valid 
certain bonds issued in accordance with the authority and 
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provisions of specified acts of the General Assembly and 
mentioned in the annual report of the state treasurer 
under date of October 31, 1871. This measure encountered 
the all but militant opposition of the public since it made 
valid the bonds illegally issued by certain State officials, 
whose cupidity had reflected great discredit upon the moral 
integrity and financial prestige of the State Government.” 

To improve this ugly situation the legislature at the 
session of 1873-1874 enacted a law to reduce the volume of 
the public debt and provide for the payment of the same. 
This measure authorized payment of the acknowledged 
bonded debt of the State at fifty per cent of its face value. 
It repudiated the issue of conversion bonds amounting to 
$5,965,000 as having been placed upon the market without 
the authority of law. The interest on the debt authorized 
to be paid was to be satisfied from the proceeds of an 
annual levy of two mills on the taxable property of the 
State. The enactment of this levy was to be endorsed on 
each bond or certificate of stock and sufficient safeguards 
were provided for the protection of creditors.” 

To assure the public of an honest administration of the 
State finances other steps were taken. At the legislative 
session of 1874-1875, there was passed an act requiring 
the state treasurer to publish in one Charleston and one 
Columbia newspaper monthly statements of his receipts and 
and expenditures.°* At the same session the statute passed 
at that of 1869-1870," requiring the attorney-general and 
other officers to designate certain newspapers in which all 
legal notices should be published, was repealed. This ac- 
tion effected a considerable saving of State funds as at- 
tested by the high charges theretofore made by the publish- 
ing newspapers. A measure approved on March 16, 1874, 
required all public officers to turn over to their successors 
moneys Officially in their hands.” 

58 Ibid., 1871-1872, pp. 278-281. 
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Yet one of the most important measures passed during 
the session failed to become operative. This was a bill em- 
bodying three main points. The first was the appointment 
of a commission by the governor to audit claims against the 
State, empowered to reject any wholly or in part. The 
second provided for the reduction of all approved claims 
to one-half of the nominal value. The third proposed to 
pay the reduced claims in four equal installments. Such 
a measure was framed by the House, but amended by the 
Senate which named the commission. The action of the 
House in changing the commission was sustained by the 
Senate." Governor Chamberlain vetoed the bill. He ad- 
vanced as a reason the fraudulent character of the certifi- 
cates for legislative expenses, especially in view of the gen- 
eral want of confidence in the commissioners named. These 
were W. B. Gulick, Thomas S. Cavender and J. P. Southern. 
R. B. Elliott ruled that the measure become law despite the 
Governor’s veto, since he did not return it to the House 
wherein it originated within the constitutional limit of 
three days. The Supreme Court sustained this view, from 
which Governor Chamberlain threatened to appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In view of this situation the legislature passed at the 
session of 1875-1876 new measures embodying essentially 
the same principles. One of these new measures to provide 
for the payment of certain indebtedness of the State levied 
an annual tax of one mill for three years commencing No- 
vember 1, 1875. This was referred to as the ‘‘Big Bo- 
nanza.’’** The other approved on the same date, Decem- 
ber 24, 1875, was known as the ‘‘Little Bonanza.’’ By this 
act which provided for the settlement and payment of cer- 
tain claims against the State the governor was empowered 
to appoint three persons to constitute a commission on 
claims. This commission was authorized to audit as ad- 
justed claims against the State those founded upon legis- 
lative pay certificates or state treasurer’s due bills. The 
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act authorized payment to the holders of these audited 
claims of one-half the face value, in four equal installments, 
the first payable from the taxes for the fiscal year beginning 
November 1, 1875. The sum to be certified and liquidated 
under this act was limited to $500,000 to be raised by an 
annual levy of one-half of one mill on the taxable property 
of the State.® 

Numerous measures regulatory of State finances or 
officials handling State moneys were passed at the legisla- 
tive session of 1875-1876. One required that all payments 
by the state treasurer except for interest on the public 
debt and the pay of members and employees of the General 
Assembly be made on warrants drawn by the comptroller- 
general. Another required all persons authorized by 
law to disburse moneys to publish a monthly statement of 
their transactions.’ A third measure prohibited county 
treasurers from charging a commission on school funds 
paid out by their approval. This was somewhat similar in 
nature to an act previously passed to prohibit county 
officers from dealing in teachers’ and jurors’ certificates. 

The most important financial measures enacted during 
the reconstruction were those which levied taxes and made 
appropriations for supplies. As a basis for the tax levy, 
there was enacted, during the special session of 1868, a 
comprehensive measure providing for the assessment and 
taxation of property. It declared that all real and per- 
sonal property in South Carolina, and personal property 
which resident owners kept, or used temporarily out of the 
State, with the intention of returning the same into the 
State, or which had been sent out for sale and not yet sold, 
were subject to taxation. All moneys and credits, invest- 
ments in bonds, stocks, joint stock companies, or otherwise 
of residents in the State, were likewise taxable properties.” 
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The tax levy for the fiseal year beginning November 1, 
1868, made in pursuance of this new law, provided that there 
be collected a sum not exceeding one million dollars.” The 
tax levy was in subsequent years pro-rated on the taxable 
property of the State on the basis of a designated number 
of mills to the dollar. In 1869-1870, the State levy was 
placed at 5 mills. The rate the next two years was 9 and 12 
mills respectively, the latter rate being levied also in 1873- 
1874. Thereafter the tax rate decreased, being 10} mills in 
1874-1875 and 11 mills in 1875-1876. The county tax rate 
generally authorized was 3 mills, although different counties 
assessed property at a greater or lesser rate according to 
their particular needs.” 

The advance of the tax rate to 12 mills in 1872-1873 
may be accounted for in part by the failure of the general 
license law to produce the expected revenue. By this law, 
passed in 1871--1872, a graduated tax was laid on the pro- 
prietors of businesses and on occupations. Its enforcement 
was opposed from the outset by the people and press of 
the State. Assailed as discriminating against every class 
of occupation above that of laborer, and declared to be 
neither uniform nor equal, the press asserted its unconsti- 
tutionality.**? The citizens of Charleston, upon whom this 
tax would have heavily fallen, arose in an uproar. Yet 
this was found unnecessary, since the law approved on 
March 13, 1872, was repealed early in the session of 1872- 
1873." 

Hence, there was no substantial difference in the princi- 
ple of taxation as applied during and immediately follow- 
ing the reconstruction, although this was not strictly the 
case prior to the war. Taxes at that time were levied on 
the following: ‘‘Slaves, free Negroes, Sales of goods, 
wares, merchandize of residents and transients in the 
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State, professions and faculties, lots in the towns and vil- 
lages, lands, bank capital, insurance premiums, gas light 
stocks, and banking agencies of such corporations chartered 
in other States but doing business in South Carolina.”’ 
Similarly the rate of taxation was increased as emergencies 
dictated. Free Negroes who paid $2.00 each in 1857 were 
required to pay $2.75 in 1858 and $3.00 in 1860. The rate 
on slaves increased from 70 cents on a slave in 1857 to 95 
cents in 1858, to $1.26 in 1860. In the last mentioned year, 
moreover, all salaries and wages (those of army and navy 
officers and men excluded) in excess of $500 were taxed 
$1.00 on each $100 of such excess.** 

Comparing the rates at which taxes were levied during 
and immediately after the reconstruction, one finds them 
generally greater during that period than later. The rec- 
ords show a high State rate of 12 mills, a low rate of 5, and 
an average rate of less than 10 mills, during the reconstrue- 
tion, whereas the tax levy of 1877 was 7 mills, of 1878, 64, 
and of 1880, 7 mills."* This includes the school tax of 2 mills 
levied in each county. Yet the generally higher levies of 
the reconstruction period, especially after a fair property 
assessment had been made, were not wholly indefensible. 
Despite the part that corruption may have exercised in 
these matters, the greater expenditures involved in the 
support of education and the construction and improve- 
ments of State penal and charitable institutions were not, 
in the main, unjustifiable. Furthermore, the purchasing 
power of money was less during the reconstruction than 
either before or immediately after. This circumstance in- 
creased not only the living costs of individuals, but was in 
part responsible for the higher cost of public administra- 
tion. It was, therefore, a factor in augumenting the cost 
of operating the government of South Carolina. 

These tables will further elucidate this point: 


14 Ibid., 1857-1860. 
15 Jbid., 1877-1880. 
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TAXATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 76 


Total General Amount Received from 


Year Taxes Levied Slave Property 
MO ic sa adie das SABO RGSS Sci kee esses ties $204,111.60 
eee SU ST ee ert 313,576.05 
BOGE) 6661S RS 3 ec re 208,526.64 
rer EULA | Re an a 226,984.20 
Le: ae rere OOO oc i5-< 58d alaleewistawsa 229,560 

PO esos xe ses BU OE, ach carciel Soave hic ieieielos 231,177.60 
es rious pita Sod 290,488.50 
“| Gee ene eae SOS A 5 55-5 ase): si ale etere whe 273,303.10 
MBBS) 6 ciais cs se CN ES | ae 273,534.80 
| re rer | RS er eee ere 373,639.75 
TOO oa Giese oasis a Se Ga eee eR 366,404.55 


VALUATION AND ASSESSMENT OF PROPERTY IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Fiscal Year Valuation State Tax Assessment 
SS iassc'is aia latats $168,434,533.98 ..........6- $1,028,696.98 
ee ot rere 919,566.83 
REE oicaxeusces jt ee 1,024,281.09 
0 Ree PSG DSO ASB ISS: .cicic eile sisters. 1,019,596.89 
Tas) ins di ai'sia elias EGPSSUOOAGE 66010 6)sis.acicie's 2,089,495.00 
1) (6 Rs Rear ERE UGB AST FOCOE cia 'sieiavsarernve 2,084,537.93 
DU eh attscs als 145,143,023.00 ............ 1,555,201.68 
DNS 0956 ovals eles ASE DISCS ookecaieieiaen ae 1,555,596.88 
EN oe ssusiin als ees WSS SES 086 oisieisieeinies cere 725,156.86 
fo sain cs or 422,367.66 
7 a PABL0ES GOO: x aisisiaadie sieeve 628,710.73 
ft Sr pi) Os) le 659,099.89 
ees a 779,298.74 
| ee ee 841,526.31 
ae eee 771,838.59 
BSD: o'5. <4 8:5 sae PAULUS 3 rr eee 607,937.55 


From 1868 to 1876 the State tax assessment included the 
tax levy for school purposes. After 1876, however, the 
State tax levy did not include the levy for school purposes 
which was raised by levying a tax of two mills on the tax- 
able property of each county.” 

The following tables will throw further light on the 
actual situation in South Carolina as compared with simi- 
lar conditions in other States.” 


76 South Carolina Journals and Documents, 1850-1860. 

77 Reports and Resolutions, 1868-1876; 1877-1887. 

78 These tables were taken from a statistical report in the Nation, XIV, 
198-199, and verified by reference to the records of the United States Census. 
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a , e $1,483.27 
2. Massachusetts ......... 1,463.03 
3. Connecticut ........... 1,441.30 
4, Rhode Island........... 1,366.28 
eee 1,140.15 
SB, POMMSVIVAMIB. ......6..4% 1,081.31 
fi 1,038.49 
REED Gcieinbcou a see ease 838.73 
ee err eee 835.34 
Je errr 824.37 
11. New Hampshire........ 793.66 
ROE Sv iocisbsecslvis 777.35 
eer ree rere 754.58 
ere ere 746.48 
DUE 6 bors obese ue xisbic 732.72 
re 711.99 
RCRD os w:6 wisn ce wetave 665.90 
SE NON oo oe ecciewces 607.41 
SPEIRS ads knuis kn caus 601.03 
RATE OF TAXATION (PER 
TI eosin oa Sa eone $26.34 
RHEGUMERUR Sis sist ea daw es 21.85 
a ee 18.33 
ee 17.86 
DN CN oy bk oo yen s Siete 15.36 
RNID. is.g a 5b ww Sis'a oie oe 14.83 
ee ee 14.77 
RINNE. 65 Se dso es aces we 14,15 
9. South Carolina........... 13.30 
10. New Hampshire.......... 12.88 
SRLUEOE cou kas vere essa 12.62 
ee eee 12.23 
13. Massachusetts ........... 11.68 
rr 11.57 
ere 11.26 
Jy ee a 11.26 
BF MEIN 5 avis wieisiasis wos enw 11.23 
RENEE, in cnwis tee uw use 10.82 
Pe PEED Kah neseaseaue-cbaewe 10.52 
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WEALTH, DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE WHOLE NUMBER OF INHABITANTS 


DO ONNIOR  eioos divine doo 5G eas $567.06 
21. Nebraska ............. 563.26 
Pe ERIN hia wisiaicw sls wes 555.35 
Be. MAMOMOBOUE. 65605000600 520.60 
i ae ee 518.36 
AP PRRUAEOIRY | 6 o's) ss ain o's oie 457.46 
Be a INMRII, fg ocieso sis 4.8 was 444.51 
27, West Virginia.....<3.. 431.32 
Bh, WBC 6h ikea <asuans 395.89 
BV RINRUED 9:5, 5 016.054 6b seo 334.31 
es 322.81 
31. South Carolina......... 294.99 
Be, POSPMIGBIIID ooo 25s a0 os 252.67 
33. North Carolina......... 243.39 
6 PRONOD -b6 essa add anicaume 235.23 
Se a ore ee 226.47 
Or GORURINE. 66. ws 4 oes: sccias 202.46 
Pi EE on Sea Kalsioaiawues« 194.30 
THOUSAND DOLLARS) 

Eo ee $10.30 
BS RMN O IONE ss eiwidors a:b. ned alors 10.28 
DE INIE s os.ws «So hws we was 9.79 
JT Cs <a ee 9.48 
24. West Virginia............ 9.03 
25. North Carolina........... 9.02 
Be EE ino sere: ssc «cis wine ine 8.51 
27. New Jersey... .....s2s00e% 7.88 
BB. GOMNSCHCUE 26.6 css esc aee 7.83 
BO WUROORRI iin 6 ow hee weiner 7.67 
SUN Ct i a 7.52 
Be, RH Ws 6 as tiv ote cia sins ses 7.47 
32: Mhodo Island...........5 7.31 
RNR, es ning wy ies S's ce Swe 7.10 
of ee ee 6.79 
Bee MN 45.6 5 s55 oe so ae me's 6.57 
OG, PONMEVIVANIO «6 ..0060/040 6.44 
Bi, ONO vacadkosiiesanse 4.30 
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RATE OF TAXATION (PER HEAD) 


RNIN 5 ayo 3 soe dS is siers. w wire $19.30 
2. Massachusetts ........... 17.10 
G, COMTOPRID: 6.6600 o nce 000 as0s 13.95 
 COMMOCRONE oie. o 5 ois cece ns 11.28 
I le Ce re 11.07 
6. New Hampshire.......... 10.22 
7. Rhode land... 2.556005: 9.98 
De OMNRIMIED, isi5.sie io % 0.0 sleet 9.71 
DMMB. oi Siew sk Rae eae Se Ee 8.83 
BO TMOG 6. ss cee n ws aise ce 8.59 
ONO ei cis\s's «050s wieceraciele cits 8.53 
TB, MOEVIORE) oii ce eise cies 8.49 
RN US| 2) re 8.35 
14, New JOTsey.. 0... sicccscesets 8.18 
A RESOUTL s cis oie sidispaaisieresiets 8.08 
PN OWE o% o0 cbs oe ae eee 7.58 
BOM 25s 6. ple iu-saiaversie oelers 7.33 
18, Pennsylvania 2.66 .66.606. 6.96 
BOs PGI AMA aaa eicieie wo sisrcisioiere 6.42 


RATIO OF PuBLIC DEBT TO POPULATION 


1, LOWBIANA. 2. 66.2660 0s so S7308 
2. Massachusetts ............ 47.49 
a re 46.74 
Be AV OREPAMEE 56 6 ha\'s\a'\sinieseieletere 45.64 
Ds GMMOABOO «4.5 i) ie's sie sieai¥ie 38.80 
| ery 37.18 
Cc NOW WOT sd saccgcciene's alesse 36.46 
8. New Hampshire.......... 35.04 
BS OOISGENIG: 4). 5 6.6. isccis.e vielen 32.29 
DOS COMNOCICUY 2c: s 5 65050804) 31.79 
12. North Carolina; .......... 30.31 
12. Rhode Island............. 27.32 
Cs i 27.25 
ANU) 55.6.0) 4 Sisleve aie Sisto 26.52 
15. Pennsylvania ............ 25.27 
SG. Now Jereey......s0cccass 25.22 
17. South Carolina............ 18.53 
ee 18.37 
INI oct) Sst nic datas 17.68 


appropriations. 


Be ORO III oor <aierase.G aeyaiecmes $6.39 
Bie A POMOROUR. 6.560 a diwae Sex 6.02 
Bey AOMSREOR: ooco8 5 cds Coens 5.91 
| a re 5.10 
We VORMBORE: oid s ccs eewiess 4.68 
BO. DEIGNIMER 6.66 oe sca beens 4.57 
ere 4.51 
SA REY, © ae S's dle leeeiauate 4.34 
28. South Carolina........... 3.92 
29. West Virginia............ 3.89 
GOS “VANGUIIR oss ad sie le sia lorena 3.76 
Tia AOUNWATO! Sea SaaS eaedews 3.34 
SEs PORNO 056 e Seen Sibert 2.99 
Bs) “VOM MOHAOO 5.6 e ais siccs actuatolwee 2.69 
BA MOTIOG: arcsec ewes wie 2.64 
Oise RONG U 65s 10s: sr taro ars enloho 2.21 
36; North Caroling. ...<<scsesss 2.20 
Sele SOMME tiive, dvs, alan y diate uae meters 1.38 
ZO. INGDPMEES:  keicic2505Gas sees $16.98 
Pr MOIR oie acdie ee olnwuisiow 16.61 
es ONGUOIEY oie \arsisivinvelacsersistere 14.34 
a AAG sic. 5 aie Steemiwie 13.31 
PE ORT wos 5,405 4sce wanes 11.64 
Ol) VGNBONEY dices beasacaiews 10.87 
202) ADEGRGAS 66. 6556.5 :0ie:asse dew 8.57 
els SOMES aisha Gidib es aces em aiaiaioies 8.34 
DE OMIR SS Sscajaia sve wind was oiaiace ores 6.73 
OO) MARMOSOUE: oi cick beac tess 6.34 
DOr DORON AY soca else nein saw arsies 5.68 
She WOMAN vo. 6.6 ce Xow eeiniw ernie 5.60 
ers EME INN is 6:%5 sors in, 5.0), borate eras 4.65 
B35, PHONE <otinsiss euwcarect 4.21 
Se 3.13 
BOs OPOR OM «cia ttcelnisicinis edieaiece 2.40 
OG ONO a oars ta anaes awe 1.97 
Sl. WeSb. ViTRRMG i. 2. 605s ose 1.27 


The rate of taxation, of course, closely connected with 


The first appropriation act passed by the 


reconstruction government in 1868 provided for the mile- 
age and pay of the members of the General Assembly and 
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the salaries of the subordinate officers and attachés of that 
body. This measure required that each member of the 
legislature be furnished with a pay certificate signed by the 
presiding officer of the house in which he served. The 
subordinate officers and employees were to be furnished 
with pay certificates signed in like manner, but not to in- 
clude the payment of mileage. The certificates were to be 
made out in accordance with pay and mileage established 
by the new State constitution and paid in bills receivable 
of the State properly pro-rated. The state treasurer was 
required to pay these evidences of indebtedness and retain 
the certificates as receipts showing that such payment had 
been made.” 

The appropriations made at the special session of 1868 
were less typical of the period than those made in 1868~ 
1869. The appropriations of this session provided for the 
supplies of the fiscal year, beginning November 1, 1868, and 
for the expenses of the General Assembly. For the latter 
$140,000 was appropriated. However, the distributions of 
moneys for supplies varied greatly. There was required 
for the salaries of State officials $119,300; for the State 
Police $10,000; and for the Judiciary $3,000, exclusive of 
salaries. The appropriation for public education amounted 
to $76,800, for the military department $20,000, and for the 
commission to codify the statute $10,500 in salaries. Other 
appropriations included $38,200 as contingent funds of the 
executive department, $218,500 for ordinary civil expenses, 
and $500,000 to pay the interest on the State debt. These 
appropriations differed from those of later sessions mainly 
in that the latter often authorized large payments for print- 
ing and miscellaneous purposes and designated larger sums 
for the support of education and State institutions.* 

Just as the reconstruction tax levies were, in the main, 
higher than those of the years immediately following, so 
the appropriations exceeded those of the pre-war and post- 
reconstruction periods. The appropriations for the fiscal 


79 Acts, Special Session, 1868, pp. 106-107. 
80 Ibid., 1868-1876. 
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year beginning October 1, 1857, were less than $500,000. 
Likewise those for the fiscal years beginning November 1, 
1878, and of the same date, 1880, were less than $850,000 
and $800,000, respectively. Yet the appropriations for the 
fiscal year beginning November 1, 1872, without designating 
a specific amount to meet the interest on the public debt, 
exceeded the sum of $1,180,000. This, however, was not 
the lowest fiscal appropriation of the reconstruction, 
since the supply bill of 1875 appropriated less than 
$900,000.°* Yet these reconstruction appropriations, al- 
though larger than others, are not conclusive evidences of 
corruption or uneconomical administration; they constitute 
in part a reflection of the changing needs of the time. 


81 Acts, 1857; 1872-1873; 1875-1876; 1877-1878; 1880. 











CHAPTER X 
OPPOSITION TO THE RECONSTRUCTION 


The measures of the reconstructionists easily displeased 
the native whites for the reason that the Negro was too 
much of a factor in the government. Despite the gen- 
eral protest against Negro supremacy, however, there were 
entertained among the opposition different points of view 
on the matter. A few highly respected Southerners like 
Orr sympathized with the reconstructionists in their im- 
perfection and cooperated officially with them. There were 
those like Wade Hampton, who, forced by the logic of the 
events to a new liberality, urged a compromise with the 
Negroes whereby suffrage should be extended subject to 
property and intelligence qualifications. 

A third group, represented by B. F. Perry, denounced the 
so-called ‘‘ Negro rule’’ on the ground that the blacks, being 
inferior to the whites, should never be permitted by the 
power of either laws or votes to rule the latter. Men of 
this type, while not exactly arrayed against the laws them- 
selves, nevertheless connected with and served as leaders 
of the rifle and sabre clubs composed of the aristocracy 
ruined by the war. Prevented by their poverty from ac- 
quiring an education and reduced to menial pursuits, the 
large majority of the members of these clubs had sunk low 
down beyond ‘‘all moral influences strong enough to affect 
the sense of their wrongs. Young, active, uneducated, dis- 
liking regular business habits, mindful of their fine descent, 
and now impoverished families, they refused to recognize 
the Negro—a part of their inheritance that was wrested 
from them—as their peer.’’* 

Then there were the lowest of all classes, commonly 
known as ‘‘the poor whites, who rivaled the Negro in igno- 
rance but surpassed him in vice and cunning.’’? These 


1 International Review, Vol. VIII, 113. 
2 Ibid., 112-113. 
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numbered about 150,000, residing largely in the upper coun- 
ties, where the Negroes were in the minority. These poor 
whites could be relied upon to do almost anything that their 
leaders of influence might induce them to undertake. 

The active opposition of the whites to the reconstruc- 
tionists was expressed in various public declarations of the 
Democratic party. The State convention of that party ree- 
ognized the Negro as an integral part of the body politic; 
but evidently fearing that such recognition might alienate 
some of the whites, the organization submitted in 1868, ‘‘An 
Address to the Colored People,’’ informing the Negroes 
that they could never rule the white man, and asserting that 
their leaders desired only offices and salaries. The rule of 
the Negro was declared inimical to enterprise in the State, 
since no capitalist would entrust his funds to a government 
so controlled. The Democrats were prepared neither to 
make promises nor to propose compromises; they were 
forced to await the course of events. Yet, since the power 
of the Negro was temporary, they urged him to relinquish 
it immediately, forsake his wicked leaders, and win the 
friendship rather than the enmity of the white people of 
South Carolina.* The Democrats of Charleston also ad- 
dressed the Negroes of that city in the interest of the im- 
pending fall elections of 1868.4 The Negroes resented the 
attempt to direct their exercise of suffrage, reviewed the 
reactionary measures enacted by the legislature in 1865, 
recalled the opposition of that party to the reconstruction 
measures of Congress, recited the refusal of the group to 
cooperate with the Negroes in establishing a State govern- 
ment, and expressed doubt of the sincerity of the present 
profession of friendship.° 

The thinking whites, however, soon saw the folly of open 
opposition. They were hopelessly outnumbered by Negroes 
under the protection of the United States. The best they 
could do just after the inauguration of the reconstruction 

3 Courier, April 6, 1868. 


4 Ibid., August 26, 1868. 
5 New York Tribune, September 8, 1868. 
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government was to protest against certain laws and to warn 
the Negroes as to the significance of measures which would 
work out to their own detriment. 

This opposition was, in the main, feeble at the beginning 
of the reconstruction. New leaders did not quickly appear 
to take the places of those who, having plunged the State 
into a disastrous war of rebellion, had little influence among 
the whites. These leaders, however, stirred up a little en- 
thusiasm for the Seymour and Blair ticket in 1868. The 
policy of President Johnson inspired them with some hope, 
but his inglorious failure quickly brought despair. Demo- 
cratic conventions were held, although nominations of State 
officers were not regularly made. The machine all but 
went to pieces between 1868 and 1876, except so far as there 
held together the unreconstructed element that expressed 
itself from time to time at assemblies held supposedly to 
promote agriculture and immigration. To those whites 
who encouraged the organization of aggressive opposition 
the majority of the whites said, ‘‘ You have misled us once; 
we will be more prudent in the future.’’® 

To this course there was one striking exception. As in 
most Southern States, there developed among the irrespon- 
sible and shiftless whites a tendency toward vagabondage 
which soon resulted in the formation of bands of marauders, 
who terrorized Negroes, attacked Union soldiers, and an- 
tagonized Northern adventurers. These agents of disorder 
gained influence in the proportion as the reconstructionists 
gave rise to more or less dissatisfaction. They easily con- 
nected with or developed into the Ku Klux Klan, which, 
according to Edward King,’ was operating in the State as 
early as 1868. 

The Ku Klux Klan organized as a hooded order, exclud- 
ing persons of color, pledged its members to secrecy, and 
declared itself justified on the grounds of ‘‘justice, human- 
ity and constitutional liberty’’ in the perpetration of its 
lawless acts. Protected by these safeguards, the Klansmen 


6 Atlantic Monthly, XX XIX, 180. 
7 Scribners, VIII, 152. 
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protested the reconstruction rule by whipping and other- 
wise intimidating inoffensive Negroes and white men solely 
because of their political affiliations. Often these agents 
of disorder resorted to arson and murder. This protest by 
violence so increased, with the progress of time, as to make 
necessary various defensive efforts of the State for the 
protection of life and property, especially in certain upper 
counties. These outrages were committed here and there, 
but no one could account for the criminals. 

Such numerous offenses included the murder of B. F. 
Randolph, a Negro leader and Senator from Orangeburg; 
of James Martin, a Republican legislator from Abbeville, 
and of such inoffensive freedmen as Tabby Simpson at 
Laurenceville and Johnson Glascoe at Newberry. The evi- 
dence taken in connection with these murders, all of which 
occurred prior to October 20, 1868, established clearly as the 
motive the political intimidation of the Negroes. The in- 
telligent white press denounced such outrages, but usually 
supported the efforts of the whites in the troublous districts 
in trying to show that the reports of these outbreaks were 
being exaggerated for political purposes. So many of 
these political murders were committed that the reconstruc- 
tionists enacted at the special session of the legislature in 
1868 a measure to establish a State Police for protection 
against these enemies of the public welfare.6 At the same 
session of the legislature passed another act to empower 
the governor of the State to call out the militia, to take 
possession of the telegraph lines and railroads, and if, in 
his judgment, the public safety required, to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus throughout the State or in any part 
thereof. Against this measure the majority of the whites 
in the State, especially B. F. Perry and the State press 
headed by the Courier, strenuously protested. 

Other measures of this character were passed at the 
session of 1868-1869. Such was a measure to organize and 
govern the militia of the State. This act forbade the or- 


8 Acts, Special Session, 1868, 14. 
9 Ibid., 87. 
31 
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ganizing, drilling or parading of any other armed bodies in 
the State. By this act, moreover, all able-bodied male citi- 
zens in the State between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five years, except those exempted by the laws of the United 
States and those excepted for other reasons, were declared 
eligible to become militiamen.*® Another measure author- 
ized the governor to employ armed force to preserve the 
peace. He was authorized also to purchase two thousand 
stands of arms of the most improved pattern with the usual 
complement of ammunition.” 

This legislation, however, tended to make bad matters 
worse. The very sight of the Negro in military uniform 
enraged the native whites** to the extent that the Negro 
militiamen were targets for the lawless element even when 
such Negroes were peacefully inactive. The State press 
bitterly condemned all of these measures** because they 
seemed to violate the constitutional principle of maintain- 
ing a standing army in time of peace. The News believed 
that the cause of the trouble should be removed by silencing 
the Union Leagues and Loyal Leagues, to which Negroes 
were bound by oath as slaves.** 

Unfortunately, too, the Negro militia was not wisely han- 
dled. Under Joe Crews, the white Lieutenant Colonel, the 
militiamen did so much parading and unnecessary talking 
about how they intended to keep order and they made so 
many arrests’* that the whites organized in opposition. 
Taking advantage of this bill permitting the governor to 
accept or refuse companies of the militia voluntarily organ- 
ized, the whites promptly formed units of their own, as they 
would not join the regular militia under Negro officers; but 
the governor would not grant such companies official recog- 
nition and later ordered them to disband. The whites, 
however, were far from their extremity. They then fell 

10 Ibid., 1868-1869, 215-216. 

11 Jbid., 284-293. 

12 Courier, December 2, 1870. 

18 Ibid., April 2 and May 12, 1869. 


14 News, January 11, 1869. 
15 Courier, December 19, 1870, and May 8, 1871. 
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back on the revival and expansion of rifle clubs, which were 
afforded sufficient military instruction by the frequent 
feasts and target practices which multiplied.*® 

Disorders then became frequent. Individual attacks 
and murders of Negroes and their sympathizers became so 
widespread that the best the conservative press could do 
was to insist that they were exaggerated or to excuse those 
which were so evident as to be incontrovertible. The 
Courier of September 27, 1869, reported the shooting of a 
Negro constable undertaking to make an arrest at Ham- 
burg. On November 22, 1869, the News carried an account 
of the killing of a Negro at Greenwood in Abbeville. The 
rabid whites justified the acts of the Ku Klux Klan on the 
ground of the right of revolution.” In some such way 
Wade Perrin, Henry Nash, and Volney Powell lost their 
lives, and so passed George Dill, and another named 
Nance.’* In the upper counties it became an easy matter, 
then, to get together sufficient well-drilled white men to 
overcome the ill-drilled Negro militiamen. In some cases 
the Negro militiamen were attacked in open battle and an- 
nihilated. In other cases they were imprisoned on false 
charges to give the agents of disorder the opportunity to 
take them out at night and shoot them down in cold blood. 

The situation was alarming at times. As early as Octo- 
ber, 1868, Governor Scott proclaimed that the laws of the 
State were being violated and set at defiance in ten counties 
of the State, including Edgefield, Abbeville, and Anderson. 
In 1870 and 1871 there was a demand for martial law, but 
the Governor thought that the best way out of an ugly situ- 
ation was by peaceful negotiation with the dissatisfied 
elements and by secret service through the office of the 
attorney-general.’® For this he was denounced by Negro 
members of the legislature, since they wanted more militia- 


16 See accounts of these Assemblies in the Courier. 

17 Columbia Daily Union, January 3, 1872, quoting a letter published in 
the New York Tribune. 

18 Courier, February 10 and 16, 1870; Wade Hampton, Address to the 
People of South Carolina. 

19 Courier, January 17, 1871. 
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men to enable the State to take drastic measures.”® Others 
demanded the abolition of the militia, insisting that it was 
an expensive nuisance.” 

One of the causes of the increase in the number of these 
outrages was that the opposition, based at first on race 
prejudice, had become fortified with the charge that the 
administration of Governor R. K. Scott was thoroughly 
corrupt. The legislature, it was said, had become domi- 
nated by a group of tricksters who could do almost any 
questionable thing ostensibly in the interest of the public 
welfare. ‘‘No bills except of a purely legal character,’’ 
says a South Carolinian, ‘‘could pass without bribery and 
by bribery almost any bill could be passed. A formidable 
lobby sprang up and presently organized depredations were 
commenced on the public.’’*? The Land Commission estab- 
lished to settle the poor upon small farms was easily drawn 
into corruption when charged with administering funds 
raised by the issuance of $700,000 worth of State bonds; the 
Phosphate Act of 1870 was manipulated in the interests of 
the few who exploited the public; funds of the militia were 
diverted to private use; the Sinking Fund Act was another 
opportunity to steal State property; millions of dollars were 
unconstitutionally added to the State debt by making the 
State collaterally or absolutely responsible for the debts of 
railroads; the State institutions were robbed; bonds were 
issued without authority; education, although provided for 
in the laws, was neglected; the officers and employers of the 
State were increased to make raids upon the treasury 
through iniquitous ‘‘pay certificates’’; sessions of the legis- 
lature were prolonged to increase the members’ pay; and 
finally property was assessed sufficiently high to raise the 
required funds for these purposes at a high rate of taxation. 

The whole State, according to the press, tended to be- 
come poisoned throughout with the virus of corruption. 
Most of the local county officials appointed by the Governor 


20 Ibid., January 11, 1871. 
21 Ibid., December 14 and 16, 1870. 
22 Atlantic Monthly, XXXIX, 178. 
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turned out to be dishonest. Sheriffs, treasurers, and com- 
missioners cooperated in misappropriating public funds; 
and trial justices exacted exorbitant fees for numerous 
petty offenses, but turned over to the State very little of 
the funds thus collected.** County treasurers, required by 
law to send the state treasurer all State monies collected, 
would use such funds to pay State claims and turn this 
paper over to the state treasurer. This continued until 
Cardoza, the Negro State Treasurer, put an end to this in 
1873, when he instituted proceedings against James M. 
Allen, the Treasurer of Greenville.” 

Corruption, then, furnished the battle-cry of the cam- 
paign of 1870, when Scott was seeking reelection. The 
Courier said: ‘‘Regarding the coming political contests, the 
true policy is for the honest men of the State, without re- 
gard to political antecedents, or race or color to form in 
serried columns and throw themselves upon, and not into 
the ranks of the enemy.’’** Many Negroes heeded this call. 
Prominent among them was R. H. Cain, the spokesman of 
the Negro reform movement. Observing these undesirable 
tendencies, he had called upon his people to elect honest 
men; for those who had leaped into office by fraud and cor- 
ruption were a handicap to the State. Striking at the ‘‘car- 
pet-baggers,’’ he said in his paper, the Missionary Herald: 
‘‘We would favor sending to the Legislature honest me- 
chanics and farmers whose minds are not biased by political 
chicanery; at any rate let us have honest men who are 
identified with the country’s prosperity and the people’s 
interest.’’ *° 

There followed, then, a rift between honest Negroes and 
white corruptionists supported by venal blacks. The white 
adventurers desired the Negro in just a few offices to keep 


23 Courier, November 24, December 6, 1870. 

24So many of these were finally indicted and convicted that the News and 
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the masses sufficiently satisfied to be content with keeping 
them in power for plundering the State.*" Negroes repre- 
sented by R. H. Cain, however, were too intelligent to accept 
such a policy. Referring also to national matters, he urged 
the Negroes to send to Congress true representatives. Be- 
laboring the gentlemen thus serving the State in 1869, he 
said: ‘‘These long, lank, sharp-nosed gents may prepare for 
defeat. . . . The colored people have been sold often 
enough. .. . We venture to say that no one of these pre- 
tending scamps will ever go to misrepresent them again.’’ ** 

As a member of the legislature in 1870, R. H. Cain be- 
came very active in the struggle for reform. He fearlessly 
opposed the bill to give possession of State owned stock in 
aided enterprises to a board of commissioners. Commend- 
ing him for his stand, the Courier correspondent said: 
‘*Be this as it may, there are some men in the Legislature, 
even in the Radical rank, who are fighting and will continue 
to fight every measure that savors of corruption. Perhaps 
they are constitutionally honest, or it may be they ‘snuff 
the battle afar off,’ and foresee the day of retribution. 
Give them their due, however, for it is this class of men on 
whom the people must rely for a conscientious discharge 
of public duty, and who above all others will be returned to 
the Legislature in the next election by their colored con- 
stituents. Among these men are Rainey of Georgetown, 
Swails of Williamsburg, and Lomax of Abbeville. R. H. 
Cain, or Daddy Cain, as he is generally known, is another 
one bold enough to fight for any measure that promises 
public good, without asking whether it originated with a 
Democrat or Republican. In fact, there is more real con- 
servatism among intelligent Negroes than among the white 
Radicals, and it is due to the reaction caused by the ex- 
tremes into which the party was rushed last year. They 
have begun to realize that simply because they have the 
power to do certain things which secure present advantage, 
it is not wise to exert it in behalf of a faction. And they 
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are already forming a nucleus that is gathering strength 
every day in both houses and making its influence felt in 
even the precincts of the Executive office.’’ ** 

These efforts were endorsed by the leading Democrats 
and intelligent Negroes, including many who recently had 
been politically inactive. They were supported by disaf- 
fected Republicans, and boldly sponsored by the State 
press, all of which resulted in a movement to organize along 
non-partisan lines the Union Reform party of 1870. The 
party selected as candidates to oppose the reelection of 
Governor Scott, Judge R. B. Carpenter, a Republican, for 
governor, and General M. C. Butler, a Democrat, for lieu- 
tenant-governor. Besides, accepting the fifteenth amend- 
ment and the reconstruction measures of Congress as 
‘‘verities,’’ the platform attacked the expenditures of the 
reorganized government as excessive, and declared the 
reduction of these expenditures and of taxation to be the 
cardinal principle of the party. It was to be the purpose 
of the party, therefore, to replace ‘‘the present corrupt 
government with competent men of known integrity and 
honor’’ and also to overcome ‘‘the absolute and sharp an- 
tagonism between the races.’’ *° 

During the ensuing campaign, the Union Reform party 
made special appeals for Negro support by means of the 
press and representative speakers of both races. Besides 
the numerous Democratic leaders who addressed the Ne- 
groes from time to time, Jonas Byrd, ‘‘a respectable Negro 
of Charleston,’’ rendered much service among them in the 
interest of the reform movement. Although he had de- 
clined the party’s nomination for lieutenant-governor, 
Byrd was, nevertheless, a ‘‘bold, honest’’ supporter of the 
ticket. He traveled throughout the State, especially in 
such counties as Edgefield and Laurens, denouncing the 
corrupt rule of Scott, Chamberlain, Parker, and Neagle, 
who were supported by the Republican majority comprised 
principally of Negro voters. He urged the Negroes to for- 


28a Courier, Jan. 31, 1878. 
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sake these false leaders and support the true, those who, 
formerly their oppressors, were nevertheless, at this time, 
their best friends.*° In addition to Byrd, many other Ne- 
groes took an active part in this campaign in the interest 
of clean government. These included such ‘‘substantial 
citizens of Charleston’’ as Aaron Harper, Stephney Riley, 
W. E. Marshall, Joseph Edmonston, and W. Sneed. 
Robert Maxson of Barnwell, W. Ford, and Adam Jackson, 
‘fone of the most influential colored preachers of St. James 
Santee Parish,’’ also worked in the interest of reform.” 

In the meanwhile the regular Republicans were actively 
engaged in soliciting the continued support of the Negroes. 
A. J. Ransier, a member of that race, was nominated for 
the office of lieutenant-governor. The promises of the 
former masters of political and civil equality were ridiculed 
as untrustworthy and the freedmen were told to vote the 
Republican ticket as evidence of their desire to remain a 
free people.** These efforts were strengthened by the ac- 
cession of former Governor James L. Orr to the Republican 
party. Orr declared his new allegiance on the practical 
grounds that the normal Republican majority of 25,000 
doomed the reform party’s efforts to defeat. Reform 
must come from within Republican ranks. Thus those 
who had at heart the interest of the State should join the 
dominant party, become the intelligent leaders of the Ne- 
groes, win the confidence of the people, expose corruption, 
and exercise their influence to bring about reform. At 
that time this step could be more easily taken by a Demo- 
erat, without sacrificing any principles, Orr contended, 
since all the old issues of the United States Bank, internal 
improvements, and the like, were dead. Orr informed the 
whites that they should have thus cooperated with the Ne- 
groes in 1868 instead of censuring them for becoming Re- 

30 Quoted in the Courier of August 5, 1870; taken from the Edgefield 
Advertiser, Courier, August 9, 1870. 
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publicans, a thing for which he believed they should not 
have been blamed. ‘‘Suppose one hundred of the most in- 
telligent white citizens of each county had gone, in good 
faith, and with frank sincerity, into the Republican organ- 
ization,’’ said Orr, ‘‘ecan it be doubted that their intelli- 
gence and moral strength would have secured honest nomi- 
nees?’’** General M. C. Butler, the candidate for lieu- 
tenant-governor on the reform ticket, admitted on the 
stump that in not doing this very thing the whites made a 
serious mistake. The reconstructionists, moreover, Orr 
thought, had done some good. They had to their credit the 
Homestead Act securing a man’s castle against claims of 
heartless creditors, the protection of citizens from paying 
debts contracted for slave property, the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt, and the increase of the market value 
of South Carolina bonds from twenty-six cents to ninety 
cents. 

The election resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
the regular Republicans. Scott was reelected over Car- 
penter by a vote of 85,071 to 51,573. The failure of the 
reform movement was attributed to fraud and force used 
by the Republicans. The manipulation of the election law 
of 1870, and the use of the State militia, the press held, 
could not be overcome by the reform party. Nevertheless, 
so many Negroes heartily supported the reform move- 
ment that the Courier in commending them therefor said: 
‘“‘They had the courage to assert their freedom and their 
right to their own vote. And in this they have proved that 
they are not unmindful of their obligations as citizens, and 
that they desire the real welfare of the State to which they 
owe their allegiance.’’** The large majority of the Ne- 
groes, however, voted with the Republicans for the reason 
that they had become attached to that party because it had 
shown itself friendly to their interests, and the very con- 
servatives who were then seeking their aid to reform the 
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State government had refused to cooperate with them in 
1868. 

This campaign had an unfavorable effect. The op- 
position had so fearlessly denounced those in power that 
many lawless whites were encouraged to believe that the 
administration would be overthrown. Having been dis- 
appointed, this element undertook to do whatever it could 
to get rid of the reconstructionists by foul means. Union 
and Spartanburg were reported as all but insurrectionary 
in 1870. There were troubles brewing in Yorkville about 
the same time as a result of the parading of the Negro 
militia without hostile intent.* 

The most atrocious of these arose from the killing of 
Matt Stevens, a former Confederate soldier, by some Ne- 
gro militiamen to whom he refused to give whiskey. 
As a result, thirteen Negroes, members of the militia, were 
lodged in the jail of Union County. On January 4, 1871, 
five of these men were taken from prison by a hooded mob, 
and two were murdered. The three who escaped were 
nevertheless shot. In consequence of rumors that the eight 
men remaining might obtain their freedom, the Klansmen 
returned to the jail eight days later, took them out and shot 
them to death. The evidence taken in connection with the 
outrage tended to show, by the systematic order and cleverly 
executed program of the perpetrators, that this crime was 
committed by well-known old citizens. For the commis- 
sion of such crimes, the ‘‘atrocious conduct of the Negro 
militia,’’ the ‘‘general demeanor of the Negroes who were 
reported to have regarded themselves the equals of the 
whites,’’ and ‘‘the contempt in which citizens held the cor- 
rupt and ignorant men who controlled the State Govern- 
ment’’ were advanced as explanatory reasons. Yet a cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune seemed to have found 
the real reason in the conversation of native whites. These 
satisfied him that the chief purpose of these outrages was 
‘‘to intimidate the blacks so that at the next election they 
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would not dare to vote for any of their own race for office 
or for any white radical.’’ ” 

And the outrages continued. A Negro County Com- 
missioner, Henry Nash, was killed at Cokesburg in Febru- 
ary, 1871, and the assembling of members of his race to 
avenge his death threatened an unusual clash, for they were 
dispersed with much difficulty.** According to the Kings- 
tree Star two Negroes were lynched about the same time 
in Williamsburg.** Then followed what the conservative 
whites themselves called an outrageous attack on Negroes 
in Chester. A Negro’s home was attacked and certain 
whites assisted him in repelling the band. The Negroes 
then assembled in such numbers as to terrify even con- 
servative men who apparently acquiesced in a general 
massacre resulting in killing as many as seven at one at- 
tack and others as the slaughter continued.* 

On May 23, 1871, the Courier carried the account of an 
organized effort of the Ku Klux Klan to drive all Republi- 
cans out of office in the upper counties, as evidenced by 
their forcing the resignation of Justice O’Connell, a highly 
respected man. Darlington was thus disturbed about the 
same time.** On August 12, 1871, the Courier reported the 
murder of a Negro by desperados in Blackville because he 
threatened to kill the whites from the cradle up to the 
cross. In September, there was a Ku Klux Klan raid at 
Orangeburg which the Courier attributed to the work of 
the Union League and the corruption of Republican of- 
ficials.**? In fact, the situation had become so terrible that 
members of the legislature like June Mobley, according to 
the Columbia correspondent of the Courier, were afraid 
to return to their homes in 1871, because they had inveighed 
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against the Ku Klux Klan and had demanded a declaration 
of martial law.“ 

The Negroes, however, were not idle. They sometimes 
rallied in large numbers; but, except in a few cases of hav- 
ing ample support of the local officers, they were usually 
overpowered. Here and there, moreover, some outrages 
were charged to them. The Courier of June 26, 1871, re- 
ported that there was on foot the organization of a Negro 
Ku Klux Klan near Spartanburg. Furthermore, when the 
Negroes were unable to fight openly they applied the torch, 
destroying a considerable amount of property.** 

As the State authorities could not restore order, help 
from the outside was sought. At the session of 1870-1871 
the legislature appointed Whipper, Wilkes, and Knuckles 
as a committee to lay the affairs of South Carolina before 
President Grant.** At this same session the legislature 
requested the governor to secure Federal intervention to 
suppress the Ku Klux Klan activities.** This General As- 
sembly, too, enacted a measure to provide for the protection 
of persons, property, and the public peace, prohibited eject- 
ment from rented houses or discharge from employment on 
account of political opinions, made the banding together or 
conspiring against persons a felony, authorized persons 
injured in a riot to recover damages from the county, and 
required sheriffs and other officers to proceed against of- 
fenders and execute warrants.” As an aftermath of the 
conditions leading to this legislation, the General Assembly 
at its next regular session required those counties in which 
the writ of habeas corpus had been suspended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to pay to the widows and orphans 
of persons killed because of their political opinions the 
sum of ten dollars a month to the widow and six dollars to 
each orphan under the age of fifteen years. These funds 
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were to be raised by the levy of a tax of one mill on each 
dollar’s worth of taxable property in the county.* 

The Federal government had already enacted defensive 
measures to protect the States. The act to enforce the 
rights of citizens of the United States to vote in the several 
States of the Union was approved May 30, 1870; and the 
act to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment was approved on 
April 20, 1871. These measures prohibited the activities 
of a person or persons designed to interfere in any way 
with a citizen’s exercise of the suffrage, forbade the band- 
ing together of persons, or their going on the public high- 
ways in disguise with the intent to interfere with one’s 
exercise of the suffrage, and empowered the president to 
suspend the writ of ‘‘habeas corpus”’ in any area declared 
in a state of rebellion. 

On March 24, 1871, the President, responding to repre- 
sentations from Governor Scott, issued a proclamation com- 
manding persons composing unlawful combinations dis- 
turbing the public peace to disband and retire within 
twenty days. On April 20, 1871, a Congressional com- 
mittee of investigation, authorized by a concurrent resolu- 
tion to inquire into the condition of the late insurrectionary 
States, commenced work in Washington. On June 29th, a 
sub-committee of three visited South Carolina. In the 
meanwhile, ineffective efforts of certain county officials to 
bring criminals to justice intensified the situation. Thus 
on October 12, 1871, the President issued a proclamation 
setting forth the existence of unlawful combinations and 
conspiracies in the State of South Carolina against certain 
persons and commanding them to disperse in five days. 
This was followed on March 17, 1871, by a declaration of 
martial law which eventually extended over the counties of 
York, Spartanburg, Newberry, Laurens, Lancaster, Fair- 
field, Chester, Chesterfield, and Union. As a result there 
followed the Ku Klux Klan trials at Columbia in 1871-1872. 
Many offenders confessed their guilt; others stoutly de- 
fended themselves against charges of participation in acts 
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of violence; but numerous individuals were convicted and 
punished. 

The attitude of the liberal wing of the Democratic party 
toward the commission of violence by their party associ- 
ates was justly a matter of grave concern to the Negroes. 
Thus much interest attached to the report of the Tax- 
payers’ committee of investigation on the violence charged 
to certain districts of the State in May 1871. This com- 
mittee reported that ‘‘violence had prevailed in several 
counties’’; ‘‘that bad government, corruption in high 
places, set the example of moral decadence and disregard 
of law;’’ ‘‘larcenies and incendiarism practiced by igno- 
rant, deluded and bad men, suggested in many instances and 
encouraged by a class much worse and more responsible 
were the actual initial causes of the first cases of violence. 

‘‘Later,’’ continued the report, ‘‘there followed in- 
stances of corporal punishments and homicides, perpetrated 
by unknown persons upon citizens and even upon a few offi- 
cials of the government who seemed to have become obnox- 
ious to many in the communities wherein they lived, on ac- 
count of supposed injustice, fraud and oppression.’’ ‘‘The 
effectual remedy for these evils,’’ the report continued, 
‘‘will be found in good-government—the removal of all dis- 
honest, incompetent, and bad men from office; and the ap- 
pointment thereto of men (no matter what party) who are 
honest and competent and who feel the obligations which 
official station should impose and who will promptly and 
faithfully execute the laws.’’ “° 

Likewise the daily press at first denied, then practically 
defended the activities of the Ku Klux. In this connec- 
tion, the comment of the Courier on the Ku Klux trials is 
interesting. Affirming that the law under which these 
trials would take place was unconstitutional, the Courier 
said: ‘‘The Ku Klux Committee has been unable in spite of 
every effort which it has made, to fasten any responsibility 
upon our people, and it is now hoped that the trials in the 
courts will accomplish at least so far as their party neces- 
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sities are concerned, the desired result. It is because we 
know this to be the object of the Radicals, as well as be- 
cause we believe the liberty of the people of the United 
States in danger, that we are rejoiced that our people have 
employed counsel, not to screen any criminal from justice, 
but to defend the constitutional rights of the citizen, and 
to vindicate the character of the people of the State of 
South Carolina who never will be found advocating or sus- 
taining lawlessness or crime.’’ *° 

The failure of the liberal Democrats to rebuke the law- 
lessness of their party associates and the refusal of Demo- 
cratic officials to convict partisans of crime committed 
against Negroes and radical whites prevented any con- 
siderable cleavage between the mass of Negroes and the 
Republican party. Indeed, so far from accomplishing 
their purpose, the action of the Democrats compelled the 
continued allegiance of the Negroes to the Republican 
party. This was the logical course for the Negroes since 
the Republicans had afforded them such protection as they 
had received. 

After the election of 1870 the State press redoubled its 
attack on corrupt government. The Courier declared that 
the taxes then imposed on real estate and other property 
amounted to its virtual confiscation." It urged that the 
citizens take some steps to check the extravagance of the 
government which was impoverishing alike the people and 
the State. The rapid spread of this sentiment throughout 
the State resulted in the calling of a convention of tax- 
payers who assembled in Columbia on May 9, 1871. This 
convention endeavored to organize the ‘‘intelligence, virtue 
and wealth’’ of the State in a non-partisan movement to 
oppose the State administration. The convention com- 
prising fifty-five members, including men of both parties 
and races, elected W. D. Porter of Charleston, president. 
Porter reviewed the causes which had brought them to- 
gether. The first great wrong was the fearful and un- 
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necessary increase of the public debt. This was followed by 
the wild, reckless, profligate application of public monies 
from which, together with the increased debt, flowed the 
logical result of increased taxation. Yet, in the effort to 
combat this misgovernment, Porter admonished all to be 
wise and prudent; to avoid party politics, ‘‘and to act with 
fairness and justice as well as firmness.’’ To every fair- 
minded man who was willing to place the stamp of repro- 
bation upon corruption, and to go in good faith for 
economy, retrenchment and an honest administration of 
public affairs, the convention, the president declared, ex- 
tended a welcoming hand.” 

The Taxpayers’ Convention then adopted a platform 
which declared that no resistance against the United States 
Government was contemplated; that the reconstruction 
legislation of Congress was regarded as a part of the estab- 
lished law of the land; and that time and peaceful meas- 
ures were the agencies looked to for the solution of any 
difficulties that then existed or might exist thereafter in 
the administration of government. 

Certain measures of reform were considered essential 
to the peace and prosperity of the State. These included 
the adoption by the legislature of a method of voting 
whereby minority representation should be secured; re- 
trenchment in the expenses of the State and strict economy 
in the administration of each department of the govern- 
ment; the prohibition of an increase of the public debt; 
and the prevention of the execution of the ‘‘Sterling 
Funded Debt Act.’’ The platform also demanded relief 
from the payment of two annual taxes in one year; the fill- 
ing of offices with competent men without regard to party 
allegiance; the amendment of the election law so as to 
secure justice to voters and candidates; a reduction of the 
pay and mileage of members of the General Assembly ; and 
the shortening of the sessions of that body to conform to 
the absolute necessities of legislation.” 
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The recommendations of the Taxpayers’ Convention 
were not wholly ignored, as was attested by the repeal of 
the ‘‘Sterling Funded Debt Act’’ before it became opera- 
tive as a law. The other recommendations bore no such 
positive results. KR. H. Cain, however, kept up the struggle 
for reform. Referring to the legislature he said: ‘‘The 
people of this State have no control of its interests; ten or 
a dozen long heads direct the whole thing. The Negroes 
are too ignorant, the ‘Rebs’ are too few in number to out- 
vote the latter, who are too incredulous to trust the South- 
ern whites; the wire workers play upon their passions and 
their fears and thus keep up a running fire between the 
whites and the blacks, and while they thus fight, they steal 
and plunder both ‘Nigger and Reb.’ When the smoke and 
fighting is over the Negroes have nothing gained and the 
whites have nothing left, while the jackalls have all the 
booty.’’ ** Denouncing the trial justices as banditti and 
excoriating the fraudulent administration of the inefficient 
county commissioners, Cain said: ‘‘The condition of this 
State is due to the Executive and his officers. Clearly they 
are responsible for all the ills which curse her at this 
day.’’** Referring again to the ‘‘carpetbaggers as dem- 
agogues in 1872,’’ he said: ‘‘Where are your day schools 
established by them? Where are the homesteads se- 
cured to you by any of them? Are you not today as de- 
pendent on your own labor for a living as you ever were? 
There is no interest manifested in you but to get your 
votes, and then you are forgotten by these men.’’* There- 
fore, he insisted: ‘‘Let us seek men for the offices and take 
none who are office seekers.’’ ™ 

R. H. Cain, however, was working for reform within the 
ranks of the Republican party. He was trying to purify 
rather than destroy the organization. Others of both races 
advocated the same policy. The Columbia Union, a strictly 
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partisan organ of the reconstructionists, had to speak out 
frequently for reform. In 1872 that paper was denouncing 
the long sessions of the legislature and the heavy expendi- 
tures, advocating reform, and urging the election of a better 
class of representatives for the legislature.™ 

Some change for the better was expected from the elec- 
tion of 1872. F.J. Moses, Jr., former speaker of the House 
of Representatives, was nominated for governor by the Re- 
publicans. His ticket included four Negroes as candidates 
for State offices, namely: Richard H. Gleaves for lieu- 
tenant-governor, H. E. Hayne for secretary of state, F. L. 
Cardoza for State treasurer and H. W. Purvis for adjutant 
and inspector-general.” The platform endorsed the candi- 
dates and platform of the national Republican party, 
pledged the local Republicans to financial reform in the State 
government, proposed the suspension of interest, payments 
on suspicious bonds, guaranteed the payment of interest on 
the legal debt, and pledged the party to place safeguards 
around the treasury. It committed the party to a reduc- 
tion of public expenditures, the repeal of the general Li- 
cense Law, and the preservation of order in the State. It 
guaranteed a fair property assessment, a moderate taxa- 
tion, and a full publicity to the transactions of the comp- 
troller-general and State treasurer. The platform con- 
eluded with an appeal for the support of all Republicans 
that the party might have the opportunity to prove that 
Republicanism and good government were not inconsistent 
with each other.” 

This convention had some difficulty, however, in ad- 
justing matters satisfactorily. ‘A considerable number of 
Negroes, moreover, had become disgusted with certain un- 
principled leaders and longed to see a general reform 
through the cooperation of the best elements in the State. 
Manifesting this independence, many of the freedmen in 
Charleston had assisted in electing General Wagener as 
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Mayor in 1871. Commenting on this, the Courier said: A 
very large number of colored men, to their honor be it said, 
had the firmness and the manhood to avow their freedom 
and to cast their votes in alliance with the white race of 
their soil.” 

To a considerable number of Republicans, moreover, the 
State ticket as headed by F. J. Moses, Jr., was unsatisfac- 
tory. These, assembling in a separate convention, called 
themselves the Reform Republicans and nominated for gov- 
ernor, Reuben Tomlinson of Charleston. His ticket included 
several Negro candidates for State offices, namely: James 
N. Hayne for lieutenant-governor, Macon B. Allen for 
secretary of state, Philip E. Ezekiel for adjutant and in- 
spector-general and B. L. Roberts for superintendent of 
education.» The Reform Republicans endorsed the plat- 
form of the regular party, but repudiated entirely the 
previous Republican administrations and declared them- 
selves humiliated over the misconduct of State administra- 
tion. They pronounced the pledges of F. J. Moses, Jr., 
worthless, and declared in favor of an ad valorem system 
of taxation, any other being in their opinion unconstitu- 
tional. The Democrats put forward no State ticket but ad- 
vised Democratic county organizations to elect local men 
of their party for the purpose of obtaining local and State 
reform. 

In the campaign that followed the white press tried zeal- 
ously to instill in the Negroes its view of their duties as citi- 
zens. Negroes, too, were especially active in urging the 
freedmen to support the Reform Republicans. At a Repub- 
lican barbecue held inColumbia, Captain Carroll, a Negro of 
some prominence, severely arraigned the Republican party 
for the corrupt regime that it had perpetrated on the 
people. Scott, Neagle, and W. B. Nash, who were present, 
also spoke, as did other prominent Republicans. ‘‘ The 
speeches of the Negroes,’’ declared the Courier, ‘‘ were all 
directed chiefly to one and the same point—the imperative 


61 Ibid., Aug. 14, 1871. 
62 Ibid., August 27, 1872. 
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necessity of reform.’’ The whole tone of the meeting, con- 
tinued the reporter, was significant in the extreme. Accord- 
ing to this journal, it seemed to indicate that the intelligent 
colored men of South Carolina were beginning to open their 
eyes to the fact that they had been deceived and plundered 
by their pretended friends from the North, and that they 
had made up their minds to submit to it no longer.® 

The election, however, resulted in a victory for the regu- 
lar Republicans. F. J. Moses, Jr., who was elected gover- 
nor by a majority of 33,305 votes, moreover, proceeded to 
give the State the most corrupt administration of the re- 
construction. The cost of public printing rapidly in- 
creased, amounting to $450,000 a year in 1873. This was 
due, it was said, to the necessity for bribing certain members 
of the legislature in the passage of printing claims. Pay- 
ments and convictions under the enforcement act at the 
rate of $200 to an informer for each person reported as 
convicted exceeded the required amount by more than 
$13,000 through padded reports. The contingent expense 
funds of the executive were reported as being used for 
bribery, loans were granted the Governor from the assets of 
the State Bank while those assets were in the hands of a 
receiver, and Hardy Solomon’s bank claims were illegally 
approved. 

As a protest against the corruption and extravagance 
of the Moses administration Republican organs themselves 
criticised its leaders for not keeping the party pledges.™ 
R. H. Cain and A. J. Ransier, speaking for the enlightened 
Negroes, again denounced corruption and insisted that 
intelligence must rule.” The taxpayers met again in con- 
vention at Columbia, on February 17, 1874. Of the 179 
delegates to this convention, representing all counties ex- 
cept Oconee, two were Negroes. These were Samuel Lark 
of Aiken and David Strother of Darlington. The presi- 
dent, W. D. Porter, addressing the body, reviewed in de- 

68 Ibid., July 31, 1872. 
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tail the grievances of the citizens against the mal-adminis- 
tration from which they suffered, and besides suggesting 
the non-payment of taxes as a remedy for their distress, 
recommended certain other expedients. These included 
the encouragement of immigration so as to bring into the 
State a sturdier laboring class to develop its resources, and 
the establishment of affiliated taxpayers’ clubs in every 
county, with central headquarters in Columbia, as a means 
to expose official misconduct more readily. Finally the 
convention was advised to memorialize Congress, reciting its 
grievances and invoking that body to relieve the citizens 
of their distress.” 

These measures were adopted and put into effect. The 
Statewide organization of local taxpayers’ clubs soon fol- 
lowed. The memorial to Congress was effective in draw- 
ing from the Central Committee of the Union Republican 
party a reply thereto, especially with regard to the alleged 
manipulation of the annual expenses of the government 
from 1851 to 1867 inclusive, as compared with the annual 
expenditures during the reconstruction. The expenditure 
for public printing of $450,000 in the year 1872-1873 was 
defended as covering three years rather than one year, and 
attempts were made to refute other charges. This led to 
a rejoinder by the taxpayers’ committee which substantially 
defended their charges recently controverted. 

That the taxpayers’ memorial had made a deep impres- 
sion upon the public mind was indicated not only by the 
comments of the public press but by those of influential 
Negro leaders like R. H. Cain and J. H. Rainey. Among 
some Negroes the protest against corruption went further 
than the mere effort to reform within the ranks of the 
Republican party. One of those thus seriously concerned 
was Martin R. Delany. Criticizing the reconstructionists 
in a letter to Justice Wright, Delany found only one com- 
mendable act to their credit. That was the establishment 
of the Land Commission, which, in undesirable hands, had 


86 Proceedings of the Taxpayers’ Convention, 1874; News and Courier, 
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become productive of fraud. He blamed the reconstruc- 
tionists for excessive taxation and endeavored to show 
that in the final analysis the tax is paid by the consumer 
rather than by the producer. He cautioned the Negroes 
against corruption; for the time would come, he thought, 
when as a result of immigration the whites would outnum- 
ber the blacks, and, the scale once turned, their calamities 
would follow. ‘‘ The white race,’’ said he, ‘‘is true to 
itself, and it is useless and doing injustice to both races 
to conceal the fact that in giving liberty and equality of 
right to the blacks, they had no desire to see them rule over 
their own race. ... Rest assured of this,’’ continued he, 
‘‘ that there are no white people North or South, who 
will submit to see the black rule over the whites in 
America.’’ * 

The contest in the Republican State Convention to name 
candidates for the State elections of 1874 showed the effect 
cf these sentiments. F. J. Moses, Jr., as a candidate for 
reelection as governor, was clearly impossible; yet D. H. 
Chamberlain, who was supported by the regular wing of 
the party, was regarded by the State press an accessory of 
Moses, Patterson, and Parker in the fraudulent transac- 
tions that had involved the wealth and honor of the State. 
Chamberlain was opposed also by Congressmen Cain and 
Rainey and some of the leading white Republicans of the 
State. Yet by a majority of 22 votes he won the nomina- 
tion over John T. Green and John Winnsmith, his leading 
opponents. The contest over the nomination for lieuten- 
ant-governor was won by R. H. Gleaves, who defeated 
Martin R. Delany by a majority of 86 votes. Both contest- 
ants for this office were Negroes. The platform of the 
Republican party contained the usual pledges of reform 
as to taxation, property assessment, public expenditures 
and the protection of State property. It pledged the party 
to maintain the public debt as lately agreed upon. It con- 
demned lawlessness, covered matters of interest to special 
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classes and appealed to all Republicans for the support of 
the party candidates.” 

As in 1872, the dissatisfaction over the nominations 
led to a division in the party. The Independent Repub- 
licans nominated for governor and lieutenant-governor, 
respectively, John T. Green and Martin R. Delany, lately 
defeated contestants in the regular Republican conven- 
tion. Both candidates were regarded as being intelligent, 
efficient, incorruptible men. They were pledged the sup- 
port not only of disaffected Republicans but of many Demo- 
crats, since no Democratic State ticket was nominated that 
year.” The platform of the party pledged ‘‘reform, re- 
trenchment and honest government.’’™ 

The movement to nominate Green as an independent 
candidate had been given impetus through a very impor- 
tant effort sponsored by Negroes, known as the Honest 
Government League of South Carolina. The league was 
composed of intelligent Negroes who desired reform. 
The league proposed to cooperate with the best whites with 
a view to recovering the government from the dominant 
Republican element. The leaders of the movement were 
R. H. Cain, the editor of the Missionary Record, always a 
dauntless advocate of reform, Congressman Joseph H. 
Rainey of Georgetown, and Martin R. Delany, frequently 
referred to by the State press as ‘‘ the honest exemplar of 
the honest colored men of South Carolina.’’ ” 

Most of the white press supported this ticket and urged 
the people to elect a legislature that would enable Green, 
as governor, to promote the reforms he, then, so fearlessly 
advocated. Nevertheless, an uncompromising element of 
the Democratic party denounced the movement. Repre- 
senting this element, the ‘‘Sumter True Southron’’ de- 
clared that so far as it knew, Green had kept aloof from the 
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frauds and corruption of his party, yet he was a radical 
and had abandoned his own people. This journal was 
therefore bound in honor and in conscience to repudiate 
him, and, if possible, defeat his election.** The contest 
was bitterly fought out but resulted in the election of the 
Chamberlain ticket by a popular vote of 80,403 to 68,818. | 
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CuaptTer XI 
REFORM WITHIN THE RANKS 


One of the benefits of the opposition to the corruption- 
ists was that it prevented the extension of fraud to the point 
of causing the people to rise up in open arms against them. 
There followed within the ranks of the reconstructionists, 
therefore, some effort to correct the abuses complained of 
and to elect honest men to office. This effort during the 
first six years of the reconstruction, of course, failed be- 
cause the dishonest machine on the inside was invincible, 
but the large majority of the people supporting the recon- 
struction leaders were sincere in trying to discharge the 
functions of citizenship honorably. Knowing this to be 
the case, the corruptionists, even when assured of continu- 
ance in power, had to keep up at least appearances of mak- 
ing amends. 

The much discussed overissue of State bonds under 
Governor Scott, for example, forced an investigation itself 
through the unfavorable publicity which it received 
throughout the country. As the perpetrators of the crime 
had been detected before they could bag all of their game, 
the matter had to be exposed. The House committee, ap- 
pointed at the session of the legislature in 1870-1871 to 
investigate this matter, charged that the State had been 
defrauded by an overissue of bonds to the sum of $6,314,000 
and recommended that the necessary steps be taken to 
hold accountable those who had violated the law and ruined 
the credit of the State.t. In consequence of this report, 
C. C. Bowen introduced a resolution that R. K. Scott, the 
Governor of the State, be impeached of high crimes and 
misdemeanors. A resolution of similar import was in- 
troduced in connection with Niles G. Parker, the State 
treasurer. These resolutions were rejected by a vote of 

1 South Carolina General Assembly Reports and Resolutions, 1871-1872, 
901-903. 
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65 to 32 in the case of Scott, and 63 to 27 in that of Parker.” 

Certain legislation enacted during the administration 
of Governor F. J. Moses, Jr., constituted the basis of sub- 
sequent reforms. One such measure was the act to re- 
duce the volume of the public debt. By this measure the 
issue of conversion bonds amounting to $5,965,000 was re- 
pudiated as invalid, and the acknowledged bonded debt, in 
the sum of $11,480,033.91, was authorized to be refunded 
and paid at fifty per cent of its nominal value. By October 
31, 1876, the amount of bonds and stock exchanged under 
this law amounted to $8,677,518.53 and the public debt was 
then reported as $7,109,250.44 exclusive of the interest 
thereon.* 

Other reform measures repealed the statutes requiring 
the attorney-general and other officers to designate certain 
papers in which all legal notices should be published, pro- 
vided for specific tax levies, and prohibited by constitu- 
tional amendment the increase of the public debt except 
by a two-thirds vote of the qualified electors voting on the 
question. There had been also a reduction in the number 
of public officers and in their salaries, though such action 
was narrow in scope. Yet all of these measures consti- 
tuted either an immediate or future saving of State funds 
and the specific tax levies measure did much to protect the 
treasury from dishonest officials.‘ 

Despite the reform legislation enacted under Governor 
Moses, serious problems of administration confronted D. 
H. Chamberlain, who assumed office in 1874. Governor 
Chamberlain asserted that the State finances had been 
grossly mismanaged during the preceding six years of Re- 
publican rule. The expenditures of public funds for the 
single item of executive contingent expenses, he said, 
amounted to $376,832.74. The legislative expenses com- 
prising the pay and mileage of members, the salaries of 


2 South Carolina House Journal, 1871-1872, 166, 173, 174, 176, 178, 181, 
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subordinates and incidental expenses aggregated $2,147,- 
430.97. Besides, there were outstanding and unpaid, cer- 
tificates or bills payable for legislative expenses, $192,- 
275.15. The cost of public printing including the printing 
of statutes in the newspapers had amounted to $918,629.86. 
The bonded debt, then reduced, had been increased by 
nearly $13,000,000 including principal and unpaid interest, 
and the floating indebtedness of the State aggregated 
$1,000,000 or more. In the light of this situation, concluded 
the executive, the paramount duty then before the admin- 
istration was the practice of economy and honesty in 
government.° 

As measures designed to accomplish this purpose, 
Governor Chamberlain committed his administration to 
the attainment of certain specific reforms. These included 
the prompt discharge of obligations arising in connection 
with the public debt; the reduction of public expenditures, 
especially as related to the executive contingent funds, 
legislative expenses, legislative contingent expenses, the 
public printing, the salaries of public officers and defi- 
ciencies; the revision of the assessment and taxation law 
with a view to obtaining an equitable valuation of property ; 
a reduction of taxation; the regulation of county finances; 
the adoption of the principle of minority representation; 
the election of justices of the peace and constables as pro- 
vided by the constitution; the enforcement of the constitu- 
tional provision regarding the registration of electors; and 
a judicious exercise of the pardoning power.° 

Coming into office under the stigma of having co- 
operated closely with the corruptionists of the previous 
administrations, however, Chamberlain’ was looked upon 
with a great deal of suspicion. His promise for reform 

5’ House Journal, 1874-1875. 

6 Ibid., 1874-1875, 47-67; 216-233. 

7 The legislature elected at the same time as Governor Chamberlain con- 
sisted of eighty-two Republicans and forty-two Democrats in the House of 
Representatives and twenty-two Republicans and eleven Democrats in the 
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made little impression, for Scott and Moses had been 
equally as prolific in promises. When, however, he began 
to make wholesale removals of corrupt officers and replaced 
them by honest and competent men, when he dared to veto 
corrupt schemes of the legislature, the native whites began 
to say that the reform had at last appeared in South 
Carolina. 

The larger reforms of the Chamberlain administration 
related especially to matters of a financial nature. Several 
such reforms were obtained by the vigilance of the execu- 
tive manifested through the judicious exercise of the veto 
power. A case in point was the action taken on a measure 
amendatory of the act to reduce the volume of the public 
debt. This measure, sometimes called the Consolidation 
Act, provided for the refunding of the recognized debt of 
the State at one-half of its nominal value in consolidated 
bonds and certificates of stock. At the legislative session 
of 1874-1875, an act was passed to declare the true intent 
and meaning of the Consolidation Act whereby the inter- 
est on the fundable debt should be funded up to the time 
of funding rather than up to January 1, 1874, as theretofore 
provided. The consolidation bonds would then bear inter- 
est from the date of their issue rather than from January 
1, 1874. 

With reference to the measure, the executive reiterated 
his view that the settlement of the public debt by the act 
of 1873 was regarded by the citizens of the State as final. 
He declared, furthermore, that the inevitable effect of any 
change in the Consolidation Act would be to unsettle the 
returning confidence of the State’s creditors and seriously 
retard the completion of exchanging the public debt, which 
he considered essential to the prosperity of the people. 
The Governor was compelled, therefore, to disapprove the 
measure. The Senate sustained the veto by a vote of fifteen 
to fourteen. Five Democratic Senators supported the Gov- 
ernor.® 


8 Senate Journal, 1874-1875, 775-778. 
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In March 1875, the General Assembly enacted a measure 
relating to the deposit of the monies of the State. This 
bill, designed to repeal the existing law which imposed upon 
a Board of Deposit composed of the governor, comptroller- 
general and state treasurer, the duty of selecting State 
depositories, authorized that all State funds should be de- 
posited in the Carolina National Bank and the South Caro- 
lina Bank and Trust Company, both of Columbia. These 
two banks, the latter under the control of Hardy Solomon, 
were constituted the exclusive depositories of the State, 
from which the public funds might not be removed except 
by the order of the General Assembly. Governor Chamber- 
lain vetoed the bill on the ground of public policy, de- 
claring that no man competent to care for his own funds 
would deposit $100,000 in each of these two banks desig- 
nated by the act. The Senate sustained the veto by a vote 
of eighteen to twelve. Five Democrats supported the Gov- 
ernor.° 

On July 2, 1875, the South Carolina Bank and Trust 
Company failed. The vigilance of the executive, which 
prevented the deposit of an additional half million of State 
funds therein, had not been sufficient to preserve the State 
from a loss of $205,753.79. Of this amount $37,000 had been 
deposited after the Governor had vetoed the measure mak- 
ing the bank one of the two exclusive State depositories. 
This action authorizing the additional deposits was taken 
by the Board of Deposit despite the negative vote of the 
Treasurer Cardoza whose more intimate official relations 
with the bank warranted a greater consideration of his 
judgment. The legislative committee which later investi- 
gated the failure of the bank felt that the condition of that 
institution prior to the collapse could not have been 
entirely unknown to the Board of Deposit, especially since 
Governor Chamberlain had been the attorney for and a di- 
rector of the bank since its organization.” 

There was passed, during the session of 1874-1875, a 


9 Ibid., 1874-1875, 607-613; 627. 
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measure providing for the payment of the State’s floating 
indebtedness which had arisen from the issuance of legisla- 
tive pay certificates, treasurer’s due bills, bills payable and 
the claims passed by the General Assembly. A large part of 
this indebtedness the Governor.regarded to be of doubtful 
validity. The measure which provided for the reduction 
of these claims to one-half of their nominal value, and the 
payment of the same in four equal installments, also 
authorized the appointment of a commission to adjust the 
claims and named the commissioners. To this procedure 
Governor Chamberlain objected, because of the uncertain 
characier of the claims and the want of public confidence 
in the commissioners. The vetoed measure was not re- 
turned to the House within the time allowed by the con- 
stitution, with the result that Speaker Elliott declared the 
measure a law. This view was sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the State, but the legislature receded therefrom 
when the Governor threatened to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. New measures were subse. 
quently passed in accordance with the views of the execu- 
tive whose persistence in this matter saved the State, ac- 
cording to the News and Courier, over $400,000. 

The act to raise supplies for the fical year beginning 
November 1, 1875, was likewise disapproved by Governor 
Chamberlain because, in his judgment, the tax levy was 
too high. By a thorough analysis of the requirements of 
the State Governor Chamberlain demonstrated that the tax 
levy should be reduced from thirteen mills on the dollar to 
nine and five-sixths mills for current expenses. The veto 
was unanimously sustained and a law enacted in con- 
formity with the Governor’s suggestions levied a tax of 
nine and one-half mills for current expenses. The pro- 
vision for deficiencies and claims, however, raised the State 
tax to eleven mills.’? 

Furthermore, the new levy was made on a property 
valuation of $134,514,666 based upon a revision of the as- 


11 House Journal, 1874-1875, 663-668, News and Courier, July 12, 1876. 
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sessment and taxation act, and more strictly in accord 
with the market value of the property. This was in re- 
sponse to the recommendations made by the Governor sub- 
sequent to his inaugural address wherein he stated the 
iniquites of the assessment and taxation act and urged a 
revision of the same. Under the new act, the News and 
Courier agreed with the Governor that the State tax law 
was then well adapted to secure equality and uniformity in 
tha assessment of property for taxation. From 1870 to 
1875, asserted the News and Courier, such had been the 
reduction in the assessed value of property that a tax of 
one per cent would take from the people, at the prevailing 
valuation, less than a tax of three-quarters per cent would 
take on the basis of 1870. In 1874 and 1875 the gain by 
the revision and reduction of the assessment equalled a 
saving of twenty per cent, while the rate of taxation re- 
maining stationary would have entailed upon the taxpayers, 
at the reduced valuation, an expense of one-fifth less than 
in 1873.** 

Similar to the revision of the tax law, the reforms con- 
nected with the executive contingent funds resulted from 
the recommendations of the executive. Convinced that 
executive officers had applied to their personal use funds 
entrusted to them for disbursement, Governor Chamber- 
lain characterized the system of contingent funds as being 
wrong in principle and mischievous and demoralizing in 
effect. From 1868-1874, he asserted, there had been appro- 
priated and paid for contingent expenses the sum of 
$376,832.74. Chamberlain believed the State would have 
received equal benefit from one-fifth of that sum, if ex- 
pended with economy upon proper objects. He recom- 
mended, therefore, that the appropriation of contingent 
funds be made for all public objects which could be antici- 
pated or enumerated, and that $10,000 or $12,000 be appro- 
priated for contingent expenses, to be paid on the warrant 


18 House Journal, 1875-1876, 6; Reports and Resolutions, 1875-1876, IX; 
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of the comptroller-general, drawn upon vouchers to be 
filed by the officers obtaining the warrant." 

By this method not only were the intolerable abuses 
formerly connected with the expenditure of the contingent 
funds removed, but there was made a greater gain from 
the point of view of public morality and economy. Account- 
ability and publicity, the two chief safeguards of official 
integrity, were thereby secured. As a result the appropria- 
tions for the contingent funds of executive officers, for the 
year 1874-1875, amounted to $15,250. The next year, 
1875-1876, they amounted to $9,100. The aggregate 
amount of $24,350 appropriated for the two years amounted 
to an annual average of $12,175 for this purpose. Contra- 
rily, the appropriations for the preceding two years under 
Moses equalled $88,100. The annual average appropria- 
tion was $44,050. A net saving of $63,750 resulted in two 
years.” 

The legislative expenses were, likewise, reduced so as to 
conform somewhat to the recommendations of the execu- 
tive. These expenses had formerly been enhanced by a 
number of unnecessary subordinate officers, the higher 
emoluments of these and the members, the length of the ses- 
sions, and abuses which arose in connection with the legis- 
lative contingent expenditures. The Governor recom- 
mended in his inaugural address a reduction in the number 
of offices and the salaries of officers and members, a shorten- 
ing of the length of the sessions, and above all the establish- 
ment of a proper system of accountability in the payment 
of legislative expenses. The abuses, theretofore tolerated, 
had cost the State for six regular and two special sessions, 
since 1868, $2,147,430.97, at an annual expense a regular 
session of $320,405.10. The lowest cost of any session was 
$169,005.79 in 1868-1869; the highest, $617,234.10, in 1871- 
1872. The sessions of 1872-1873 and 1873-1874 cost re- 
spectively $210,000 and $265,000. The total cost of the two 
sessions was $475,000. On the other hand, the sessions of 


14 House Journal, 1874-1875, 52. 
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1874-1875 and 1875-1876 cost $150,000 and $140,000 re- 
spectively. The total cost of $290,000 indicated a saving 
of $185,000 in legislative expenses in two years. The 
annual average expenditure of $145,000 constituted a re- 
duction of $175,405.10 under the annual average amount 
theretofore expended. 

Besides, the legislative contingent expenses had been at 
each regular session not less than $190,000. The executive 
recommended a reduction in these expenses and a change 
in the manner of their payment. At the session of 1875- 
1876, the legislature passed acts to provide the manner of 
proving claims against the State and relating to the pay- 
ment of legislative expenses, both of which embodied the 
Governor’s recommendations. By these acts a proper sys- 
tem of accountability in legislative expenditures was en- 
forced. The appropriation for legislative contingent ex- 
penses was $13,000 in 1874-1875, and $12,000 in 1875-1876. 
The total appropriated in the two years was $25,000. The 
annual average of $12,500 was therefore at least $77,500 
less than the annual average amount hitherto expended.*® 

The expenditures for public printing during the six 
years preceding Chamberlain’s administration had been 
enormous. From 1868 to 1874, the cost of the permanent 
and current printing was $843,073. The cost of advertis- 
ing for the same period was $261,496. The total cost was 
$1,104,569. Of this total, $918,629 was expended in the 
three years 1872, 1873, and 1874. For this period the 
annual average cost of printing and advertising was 
$306,209. With a view to substituting for the prevailing 
system one which would be more economical, Governor 
Chamberlain recommended that the necessary public print- 
ing be done by contract, for a fixed price, the most ad- 
vantageous offer to the State to be accepted. By the meas- 
ure enacted to embrace this recommendation, there was 
authorized to be appropriated for the annual cost of pub- 
lic printing $50,000. This constituted a reduction from 
the annual average of the preceding two years in the sum 

16 Ibid., 1868-1876. 
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of $256,209. The net saving in public printing expendi- 
tures from 1874 to 1876 aggregated $512,418. 

The administration of certain functionaries came also 
under the scrutinizing eye of reform. At the session of 
1874-1875 the Senate adopted a resolution to appoint a 
committee to investigate charges made against T. C. An- 
drews, a Senator from Orangeburg, regarding his connec- 
tion with County Treasurer J. L. Humbert, and transac- 
tions in the office of that functionary. The committee, 
composed of Robert Smalls and four others, reported that 
the conduct of Andrews had been highly improper in that 
the evidence had established the existence of a corrupt 
bargain between Humbert and Andrews. The majority of 
the committee including Smalls recommended the expulsion 
of the member. A minority recommended a resolution of 
censure, and a motion to expel Andrews was defeated by 
a vote of 19 to 12. 

At the same session of the legislature, a special joint 
committee of the two branches appointed to ascertain what 
bonds had been funded under the Consolidation Act and 
whether funds for payment of interest on such bonds had 
been kept separate from all other funds as the law re- 
quired, reported that certain coupons had been funded con- 
trary to the law and that the funds in question had not been 
kept separate as the law demanded. This report resulted 
in a concurrent resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare an address to the governor, under the 
authority of the constitution, demanding the removal from 
office of State Treasurer F. L. Cardoza. The address as 
submitted to the two houses for final action charged that 
the state treasurer had been guilty of misconduct and ir- 
regularity in the administration of his office, and that he 
had been guilty of wilful neglect of duty. Specifications 
in support of these general charges were therewith pre- 
sented. Cardoza was given an opportunity to be heard 
and his defense was sufficient to secure a rejection of the 


17 Senate Journal, 1874-1875, 234, 235, 236, 237; Reports and Resolutions, 
1874-1875, 529. 
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address. The vote in the Senate was 19 to 11, and in the 
House 63 to 45.7* 

The effort to dislodge Cardoza, however, was no part of 
Chamberlain’s program for reform. Regretting that an 
honest man had been thus unnecessarily attacked, Governor 
Chamberlain said: ‘‘I have never heard one word or seen 
one act of Mr. Cardoza’s which did not confirm my confi- 
dence in his personal integrity and his political honor and 
zeal for the honest administration of the State Government. 
On every occasion and under all circumstances he has been 
against fraud and jobbery and in favor of good measures 
and good men.’’ *** 

Although Cardoza was in error in diverting for any pur- 
pose the monies constituting the interest fund, the News 
and Courier, which regarded Cardoza an excellent public 
servant, considered his reply to the committee otherwise a 
complete justification of his course. The editor excused 
his action on the ground that Cardoza’s office had been 
overworked in its necessary readjustment to the extent that 
such an error could be easily made as a result of having 
too many things to claim his attention. As the State had 
not lost a single dollar by the transaction, the editor would 
dismiss the affair with the verdict of a western jury to the 
effect, ‘‘not guilty, but do not do it again.’’ This chief 
organ of the native whites shared with a correspondent of 
the New York Tribune the opinion that the attack upon 
Cardoza was really aimed by the ‘‘corruptionists’’ at Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain, who counted upon the State Treasurer 
as his chief aid in carrying out the reform pledges of his 
administration.’® 

The reform, however, continued. At the session of the 
legislature of 1875-1876, special committees reported that 
irregularities and corruption had characterized the conduct 
of several State officials some of whom were removed from 
office. Thus a special committee of the House reported that 

18 House Journal, 1874-1875, 631-634, 688; Senate Journal, 691. 

18a Walter Allen, Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in South Caro- 


lina, 82. 
19 News and Courier, March 3, 1875; New York Tribune, June 11, 1875. 
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C. P. Leslie had engaged in fraudulent transactions in eon- 
nection with his administration as Land Commissioner.” 
The report of a committee appointed as a result of a con- 
current resolution to inquire into the affairs of the Solomon 
Bank and ascertain the causes of its failure, charged that 
the books of the bank had been falsified, that Solomon had 
appropriated its cash, and that its capital stock had been 
fraudulently retired. The report also charged F. L. Car- 
doza with irregularities in connection with this bank.** The 
attorney-general was instructed to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings against all who were guilty of any violation of 
the law in connection with the bank. 

Still another committee found J. Douglass Robertson, a 
member of the School Textbook Commission, guilty of hav- 
ing made to certain book publishers propositions discredit- 
able and corrupt such that his conduct constituted a be- 
trayal of the trust vested in him. Robertson was, upon the 
recommendation of the committee, removed from the Com- 
mission, and expelled from the House by a vote of 56 to 
25.27 During this session also, Judge Montgomery Moses 
of the Seventh Cireuit was impeached of high crimes and 
misdemeanors, found guilty of the misconduct charged, and 
removed from office.** 

There followed, too, the suit of the State against its 
former corrupt treasurer, Niles G. Parker, by which it se- 
cured a judgment for the recovery of $75,000 of which 
he had defrauded the commonwealth. Some of the North- 
ern press found occasion to congratulate the State of South 
Carolina on the fact that during its reconstruction it was able 
to convict at least one of the corruptionists. In 1875 the 
New York Journal of Commerce thus commented on the suc- 
cessful prosecution of such a malefactor made _ possible 
through the reconstruction General Assembly. According 
to this journal, South Carolina had scored a victory over 
New York in the race for reform. ‘‘ While our Governor 

20 Reports and Resolutions, 1875-1876, 1160-1165. 

21 Tbid., 889-899, 


22 Jbid., 868-883. 
23 Tbid., 975-1124. 
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and Attorney-General have been talking about the initiation 
of civil proceedings against the canal robbers,’’ it con- 
tinued, ‘‘South Carolina has quietly begun and finished up 
a suit against one of her ring thieves, and the jury have 
brought in a verdict of $75,000. The defendant is ex-- 
Treasurer Parker and his offence the appropriation and 
conversion of a quantity of bond-coupons belonging to the 
State.’’** The New York Herald commented concurrently 
in a similar view, according to which the suits against 
the Tammany plunderers were of much older date than the 
South Carolina frauds action, yet there had been neither 
restitution nor recovery. Even the massive suits against 
Tweed were allowed to drag slowly on.*° 

Further praise awaited the commendable effort to reduce 
consistently the salaries of public officers. Governor Cham- 
berlain had declared in his inaugural address that he would 
approve any plan that would reduce expenses by abolish- 
ing offices or decreasing salaries. Shortly thereafter a bill 
embodying his views was passed by the House in a modified 
form.” This was sidetracked in the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. On January 27, 1876, Chamberlain 
urged forcibly upon the General Assembly the wisdom of 
passing the salary bill. A reduction of one-third of the 
prevailing salaries he regarded justifiable. This might be 
accomplished in part by the abolishment of the salaries of 
circuit solicitors, the reduction by one-half of the salaries 
of the school commissioners and the arrangement of the 
pay of county treasurers and court auditors so as to in- 
crease the resources of the State, while reducing the re- 
muneration of these officers. On February 2, 1876, the 
Governor read to the House Committee on Ways and Means 
an itemized statement of the reductions which he considered 
imperative and recommended prompt action upon them. 
The House complied therewith by enacting a measure em- 
bodying those suggestions. The Senate gave the bill a 

24 Taken from the News and Courier, July 26, 1875. 


25 Taken from News and Courier, July 26, 1875. 
26 House Journal, 1874-1875, 284. 
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first reading and continued it on the calendar for the next 
session. After all, the efforts to reduce salaries resulted 
in a saving of approximately $30,000 in the salaries to be 
paid during the next fiscal year.” 

As regards deficiencies, the executive denounced them 
as constituting an intolerable abuse and urged their eradi- 
cation by keeping the expenditures within the income. 
This might be accomplished by ascertaining the amount of 
money required to be expended, and levying a tax sufficient 
to raise thatsum. Asa result of pressure in this direction, 
there followed a reduction in the deficiencies. Appropria- 
tions made in the tax levy of 1874-1875 exceeded the pos- 
sible receipts by $180,000. This together with the loss oe- 
casioned by the failure of the South Carolina Bank and 
Trust Company aggregated a total deficiency of $308,872 
for 1874-1875. Nevertheless the deficiency for 1874-1875 
was less by $223,315 than that of 1873-1874. It was smaller 
in amount than that of 1872-1873 by $291,024.** 

The aggregate savings to the State in the two years, 
1874 to 1876, constituted an amount the realization of 
which would have required a tax of nearly fifteen mills on 
the dollar on the basis of the prevailing property valuation, 
asserted the News and Courier.” Specifically, the savings 
from the ‘‘ Bonanza bill’? amounted to $400,000; the reduc- 
tion from the executive contingent expenses equalled 
$101,260; the decreased legislative expenditures saved 
$350,000; the contingent expenses of the legislature effected 
a saving of $355,000; and the public printing appropria- 
tions were less by $512,418. Thus there was saved, in two 
years, by the exercise of economy and honesty in govern- 
ment, the significant sum of $1,719,488. 

Besides promoting reform in the administration of the 
State government, the executive recommended certain re- 
adjustments relating to county finances. In January 1875, 
Governor Chamberlain urged that the past indebtedness 


27 News and Courier, July 14, 1876. 

28 Acts, 1872-1876. 

29 The valuation used by the News and Courier referred to real and per- 
sonal property exclusive of railroad property. 
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of the counties be gradually paid by tax levies distributed 
over two or more years, and to prevent future deficiencies, 
urged that the system of specific levies be applied to county 
taxes. He recommended, further, that claims against the 
counties be properly audited before payment and be sub- 
mitted, where practicable, to judicial scrutiny. The Gov- 
ernor also vetoed certain measures relating to particular 
counties, and affecting, in some instances, the county 
finances.*° 

Besides the financial reforms which it prosecuted so 
vigorously, the administration sought to promote other re- 
forms with varying success. Such was its effort to secure 
the legislative adoption of the principle of minority repre- 
sentation. D. H. Chamberlain had sponsored that princi- 
ple in the Taxpayers’ Convention of 1871. A resolution was 
passed endorsing the proposal which Governor R. K. 
Seott *' agreed to recommend for the consideration of the 
legislature. Since unfavorable action had been taken on 
the measure, it was recommended later by Governor Cham- 
berlain to be applied to the elections in incorporated cities 
and towns. Although reported to have worked successfully 
in Anderson, the system of minority representation failed 
of statewide adoption.” 

The executive also sought to prohibit the violation of 
the constitutional provision requiring the election of 
justices of the peace and constables in the counties. There 
had arisen, in lieu of this, a system of officers called trial 
justices. This was reported to be costly, inefficient and 
oppressive. As a result several recommendations from 
Governor Chamberlain resulted in the introduction before 
the General Assembly of bills to provide for the elections as 
required by the constitution. Yet no general law to this 
effect was enacted, although certain local bills limiting the 
number of such officers and the expenses of their courts 
were passed. 

30 House Journals, 1875-1876, 13; News and Courier, July 8 and 15, 1876. 


31 Proceedings, Taxpayers’ Convention, 1871. 
32 House and Senate Journals, 1874-1875. 
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The appointment of three hundred and fifty trial jus- 
tices, besides such other officials as county auditors and 
county treasurers, remained a duty of the governor. The 
difficulties ordinarily attaching to the appointment of effi- 
cient, honest men were increased, in this instance, by the 
disineclination of the Senate to confirm appointees politically 
hostile to the majority, despite the dearth of qualified 
candidates affiliated with the majority party. Such ap- 
pointments based necessarily on the representations of 
third persons resulted in the induction into office of nu- 
merous incompetent or untrustworthy officials. Yet the 
appointees under Chamberlain, declared the News and 
Courier, were on the whole persons of character and abil- 
ny. 

The requirement of honesty and efficiency on the part 
of public officials caused the executive to remove from 
office Thomas 8S. Cavender, whom he had appointed as 
auditor of Chesterfield County and a commissioner under 
the act for the settlement and payment of claims against 
the State. There were brought charges against which 
Cavender presented no effectual defense, making it appear 
that he had abused the confidence reposed in him, to the 
injury of the State and his personal profit. Although this 
suspicion attached to his duty as a commissioner, Cavender 
was removed from both offices. In somewhat the same way 
several other local officers were removed from their posi- 
tions in the interest of good government. 

In the matter of protecting the public service against 
persons deemed unworthy, the executive extended his juris- 
diction to officers elected by the legislature. Governor 
Chamberlain had formerly exercised his influence to pro- 
hibit the election of W. J. Whipper and F. J. Moses, Jr., as 
circuit judges in South Carolina. On December 16, 1875, 
however, the legislature elected these men as Judges of the 
first and third circuits respectively. 

Good government was the objective sought in the effort 
to enforce the constitutional provision requiring the regis- 


33 Senate Journal, 1874-1875; News and Courier, July 7, 1876. 
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tration of electors. No registration had been taken since 
1868. Regarding this matter, the executive held that the 
obvious justice of a registration of electors, aside from the 
positive mandate of the constitution, rendered any argu- 
ment in its favor needless. This view voiced in the in- 
augural address was reiterated by Governor Chamberlain 
in January 1875. The inaction of the legislature caused 
him to renew this reeommendation.** In November 1875, 
he stated that in a political or party view he feared nothing 
more than the effect of a plain disregard of constitutional 
requirements. Nevertheless, the legislature failed to pro- 
vide for the enforcement of the registration of electors.*° 

The effort to reform, however, extended even to the 
matter of race antagonisms. The executive action in the 
‘vase of the Edgefield disturbances of January 1875 ex- 
hibited a non-partisan attitude illustrative of the character 
of the new administration. Judge T. J. Mackey was sent 
to investigate the outbreak in the county. According to 
his report, the whites had resisted the gross abuses and ex- 
actions of the county officials, further aggravated by the 
use of the militia to enforce arbitrary rulings and even to 
settle personal disputes. As a result of this intelligence 
Governor Chamberlain issued forthwith a proclamation re- 
quiring the disarming of the militia in that county, and the 
disbanding of all armed military organizations existing in 
Edgefield contrary to the law. The proclamation also 
urged the citizens to adopt lawful and peaceful means to 
secure the removal from office of dishonest and incompetent 
officials. 

A similar non-partisan attitude was exhibited when the 
Negro rice hands in Colleton and Beaufort Counties struck 
for a fifty per cent increase of wages, in the summer of 
1876. Besides refusing to work themselves, many visited 
neighboring plantations and prevented satisfied laborers 
from working. These strikers were firmly told that this 
interference would not be tolerated, although no one would 


34 The more he reformed the government, the more aggressive the cor- 
ruptionists became in combatting his measures, 
85 House Journal, 1874-1875, 63; 1875-1876, 26. 
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be forced to work contrary to his will. Stringent meas- 
ures were taken to enforce this mandate, especially in 
Beaufort County, prior to the restoration of peace. The 
Governor condemned, also, the Charleston riot of Septem- 
ber 6, 1876, which he regarded as an exhibition of political 
intolerance on the part of Republicans who seemed to have 
begun the affray. These Republicans, it was reported, 
were Negroes. 

A reform of some consequence in which the executive 
actions were unrestrained related to the exercise of the 
pardoning power. In his inaugural address Governor 
Chamberlain had stated his intention to exercise this power 
with regard to the repression of crime and the protection 
of society. This pledge was important for the reason that 
the number of pardons granted during the preceding six 
years attested the abuse of executive clemency during 
these years. There were issued under Governor Scott 579 
pardons in four years, while Governor Moses granted 457 
pardons in two years. Contrasted with this was the 
pardon by Governor Chamberlain of 73 convicts, from De- 
cember 1, 1874 to May 31, 1876. Sixty-six of these were 
recommended to be pardoned by the Judges before whom 
the cases were tried, and in the case of the remaining seven, 
the Judges raised no objections to the grants. Seventy- 
four applications for pardons during the period were de- 
nied. The result of this salutary action elevated the dignity 
of the law and tended to repress personal crime in South 
Carolina.* 

These considerable reforms, the legislative records 
show, were accomplished despite the opposition of an in- 
fluential element in the legislature. Throughout the 
greater part of the administration, extending even to the 
Republican State Convention of 1876, such influential 
leaders as C. C. Bowen, B. F. Whittemore and R. B. Elliott, 
although affecting to endorse the reforms accomplished, 
consistently opposed the executive that promoted them. 


86 Reports and Resolutions, 1868-1876, Report of Sup’t of the Penitentiary ; 
News and Courier, July 7, 1876. 
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The course of Chamberlain, then, was clear. He had either 
to gain the support of the majority of his party, or to co- 
operate with those legislators who, regardless of political 
affiliations, manifested a sincere desire for reform. The 
courageous character of the executive’s attack on corrup- 
tion soon won for him the support of the reform element 
of the legislature. The numerous reforms accomplished by 
this cooperation of progressive Republicans and liberal 
Democrats demonstrated that the election of a reform 
legislature was the sole requirement for the complete res- 
toration of good government. 

Chamberlain was then hailed as a savior. He was ad- 
mitted into the most aristocratic society, sought by fashion- 
able associations, and lionized at banquets and feasts. The 
comments of the press will indicate how popular Chamber- 
lain had become. The News and Courier all but served him 
as spokesman, and in the interest of his reelection eulogized 
him in one way or another in almost every issue during the 
first half of 1876, pointing out the reform which he had 
systematically carried out. Other newspapers in April, 
1875 did not lag behind in such laudatory mention. The 
Union Times said: ‘‘We take pleasure in saying to him 
‘Well done, good and faithful servant.’’’ The Camden 
Journal said: ‘‘Our people are indebted to Governor Cham- 
berlain for the harmlessness of the late session. Governor 
Chamberlain could not have desired greater success than he 
has had in restoring decent government to South Carolina.”’ 
The Spartanburg Spartan said: ‘‘He has already broken 
the backbone of the Ring, and has nothing to fear from 
them in the future.’’ The Greenville Enterprise and Moun- 
taineer said: ‘‘If Governor Chamberlain continues in the 
course he has so far pursued, and we have faith that he will 
do so, he will earn a reputation that will place his name 
high on the roll of great men, who have adorned the history 
of South Carolina. The honest citizens of the State will 
have reason to rejoice that he came from New England to 
take part in our public affairs.’’ * 

87 News and Courier, April 8, 1875. 
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White leaders and newspapers represented by the News 
and Courier clamored for his reelection at the time the 
anti-reform element of the Republican party was threaten- 
ing either to defeat his renomination or bolt. Bipartisan 
schemes had already been carried out in several city elec- 
tions where tickets of half Democrats and half Republicans 
had been elected. This caused some native whites to feel 
that a new era was about to dawn. As all of the Democrats 
of the State would not accept the plan to cooperate in his 
reelection, the proposal all but divided that party. Some 
insisted that a statewide effort should be made to revive 
the Democratic party and overthrow the Republican. 
Others like the editor of the News and Courier, feeling that 
the Democrats were incompetent in the premises, con- 
sidered it wiser to assure the progress of reform by secur- 
ing the reelection of Chamberlain. In the State Democratic 
Convention of 1876, therefore, the proposal not to nominate 
anyone to run against him was lost by a narrow margin.** 

There was an undercurrent among certain Democrats 
who believed that Chamberlain was a talented, ambitious, 
and unserupulous man. They thought that he had been a 
eorruptionist while it suited his designs, but that on be- 
coming governor he had determined to procure an election 
to the United States Senate and go there with such a power- 
ful Southern support behind him that he could play an im- 
portant part in national polities. It is said that Chamber- 
lain’s plan was to carry the State with the support of the 
Democrats who would nominate on his ticket a lieutenant- 
governor with the understanding that after the election he 
would be thus promoted and leave the governorship to this 
incumbent. Others said that Chamberlain went with the 
current until he gained power to control it; that then, out 
of pure love of political science, he undertook to bring about 
a reconciliation between the races and solve the great prob- 
lem of Southern reconstruction in harmony. 


38 International Review, VIII, 107. 














Cuapter XIT 
THE OVERTHROW OF THE RECONSTRUCTIONISTS 


The reform party insisting upon government by efficient 
and honest men took courage in Chamberlain’s defeat of 
Whipper’s election of judge in 1874 by emphasizing that 
‘in point of ability and legal learning he was not equal to 
the position.’’?* When, however, the legislature elected 
Whipper, Wiggins, and Moses as cireuit judges in 1875, 
the press had by that time made them so unpopular by 
charging them with venality and corruption that the whites 
were aroused almost to an open declaration of war on what 
they considered the ‘‘Ring.’’ The reformers had some 
hope in the retention of Chamberlain as governor, but 
gasped at the thought of the return of another adminis- 
tration like that of Scott or that of Moses dominated by 
the very men who had secured the election of these unpopu- 
lar persons as judges. 

Chamberlain himself saying, ‘‘The civilization of the 
Puritan and Cavalier, of the Roundhead and Huguenot, is 
imperilled,’’ refused to commission them. Supporting him 
on this high ground taken, the News and Courier denounced 
Wiggins as a sot, Moses as a white renegade, and Whipper 
as a black malignant, grouping with them Elliott, whom the 
editor considered a man of ability and education but not of 
character. ‘‘The election of Whipper, Wiggins, and 
Moses,’’ said this paper, ‘‘unites the State in a common 
cause.’”? ‘‘War is declared upon the honest people of 
South Carolina, whether conservatives or republicans.’’* 
Referring to the same the next day this editor said, ‘‘The 
plan is to organize this South Carolina to make it and keep 
it a black republic, to put the white man under the foot of 
the Negro and hold him there.’’* The Columbia Union 

1 News and Courier, December 12, 1874. 

2Ibid., December 17, 1875. 

3 Ibid., December 18, 1875. 
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Herald, a Republican organ, said: ‘‘From one end of the 
country to the other South Carolina Republicanism will once 
more become a stench in the nostrils of men of all parties. 
This will be deemed of little account at present by the poor 
fools who have signed the death warrant of the party in 
the State, but in that near and certain future, when in deg- 
radation and despair they learn the bitter lesson of ad- 
versity, it will be seen by them that their misfortunes come 
from themselves. They will see that no man, no party, no 
state, can resist the awful power of public opinion.’’ 
Becoming more militant the News and Courier of De- 
cember 21, 1875, came forward with an editorial saying, 
‘“‘Organize!’’ ‘‘Organize!’’ ‘‘Organize!’’ ‘‘Promises to 
amend,’’ the editor said, ‘‘can no longer be accepted.’’ 
The people are surfeited with promises; the work of organ- 
ization cannot begin too soon, the white vote must be 
polled. ‘‘Next year is centennial year. Their special task 
is to redeem, regenerate and disenthrall their people and 
give them a new natal day from which shall date, a second 
time, the freedom and independence of South Carolina.’’ 
Comments of the press throughout the State were of the 
same order, as evidenced by the extracts which appeared in 
the News and Courier of December 24th, 1875. From The 
Newberry Herald came the words: ‘‘Let every one under- 
stand that Moses and Whipper shall not take their seats.’’ 
The Abbeville Press and Banner said: ‘‘The election of 
Thursday is a menace to the good people of the State.’’ 
The Kingstree Star maintained: ‘‘It is the most terrible 
blow we have received since the war.’’ The Chester Re- 
porter asserted: ‘‘A strict party line has been drawn by 
the plunderers. They have organized for our destruction. 
We must now organize for our own preservation.’’ The 
Greenville News reminded the people: ‘‘We cannot as a 
race allow misguided slaves of yesterday in the hands of 
scoundrels so declared before mankind to rule over us.’’ 
The Marion Merchant and Farmer said: ‘‘ High taxation is 
a calamity which is nothing compared to a prostitution of 
our judicial system, the last and only protection of the 
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people against tyranny and oppression.’’ The Timmons- 
ville News joined in the attack: ‘‘There is no use trying 
to compromise with the devil; if you give him an inch he 
will take an ell. The only safe course is to fight him tooth 
and toe-nail. .. . We never can compromise with the set 
of rogues now in power.’’ The Marion Star exclaimed: 
‘‘Moses and Whipper on the bench! God save our State! 
God save our people! God save the Union! The Temple 
of Justice is a mockery!’’ The Spartanburg Spartan said: 
‘‘Our battle ery will be ‘Down with the robber band!’ ”’ 
The Abbeville Medium proclaimed: ‘‘The State must be 
and shall be redeemed.’’ The Camden Journal said: 
‘‘Nothing can be gained by further compromise, and there 
is no time to be lost. Let the word be given for the hour 
has come.’’ * 

The refusal of Governor Chamberlain to commission 
Whipper and Moses as circuit judges, therefore, could not 
counteract the preponderating influence of the uncompro- 
mising element of the Democratic party. The election of 
these men as judges diminished the influence of the liberal 
Democrats who opposed a partisan contest over the office 
of governor in the event of Chamberlain’s renomination. 
On the other hand, there revived the opposition which the 
reform character of Chamberlain’s administration had 
rendered impracticable as attested by the passage of reso- 
lutions, in meetings held throughout the State, calling for 
the reorganization of the Democratic party. 

While the question of support or non-support of Cham- 
berlain was agitating the public mind as the result of dif- 
ferences of opinion brought out at both the meeting of the 
State Democratic Committee and the Republican Conven- 
tion to elect delegates to their national body, there broke 
out what has become known as the Hamburg riot. This 
disturbance, according to the News and Courier, was due to 
the ‘‘insolent behavior of a colored militia company in Ham- 
burg on July 4th.’’ This company, engaged in military 
formation on the public highway, had failed to break ranks 


4 News and Courier, December 24, 1876. 
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forthwith so as to permit the immediate passage through 
their ranks of Thomas Butler and Henry Getzen, two white 
citizens who were travelling in a vehicle. Legal action 
brought by the father of one of the aggrieved men de- 
veloped into a misunderstanding between ‘‘Doec.’’ Adams, 
the captain of the militia company, and General M. C. 
Butler, counsel for the complainants. Butler soon de- 
manded the surrender of the arms of the militia, which was 
not acceded to. The refusal resulted in a battle between 
the militia and a mob of whites who had gathered, and the 
former were routed by the use of artillery brought from 
Augusta, Georgia. After the conclusion of the battle and 
the consequent disarming of the Negroes, five of these were 
shot down after they had surrendered, bringing the total 
of Negroes killed up to seven.° 

Toward this killing of defenseless citizens, the State 

; ; ai ae ; : ; 
press was not of a single opinion. The News and Courier 
declared that the conduct of the militia gave to the white 
citizens neither a legal nor moral right to demand that the 
former surrender their arms.° The subsequent conduct of 

5 Senate Misc. Documents, South Carolina in 1876, III, 474-476. Report 
of Attorney-General of South Caro‘ina. 

6 In his public statements General M. C. Butler, whom many regarded as 
the leader in the massacre, endeavored to explain his personal connection there- 
with, and in a measure, defended the affair. He was in Hamburg solely on a 
professional mission. When entering the town he was informed of the excite- 
ment prevailing and sought to allay the same. He drove to Augusta on pro- 
fessional business, but in response to inquiries notified the people there that 
he ‘‘ thought a collision between the whites and blacks imminent and likely 
to take place.’’ He remained in Hamburg until ‘‘ after the firing of the 
Negroes had ceased,’’ but did not know how the Negroes were killed or how 
many lost their lives. ‘‘ This collision,’’ he said, ‘‘ was the culmination of 
the system of insulting and outraging of white people which the Negroes had 
adopted there for several years.’’ 

The second statement of General Butler defended the murders on the 
ground that the Negro officials of the town had harbored thieves and criminals 
from every direction. They had arrested and fined some of the best and 
most peaceable citizens for the most trivial offences against their ordinances. 
Furthermore, ‘‘ the Negroes had assembled riotously, were in a state of armed 
resistance to the laws, and any citizen, or number of citizens, had the right to 
disperse the rioters and suppress the riot, and to use just so much force as 
was necessary to accomplish it, and if every Negro engaged in the riot had 
been killed in the suppression, it would have been excusable, if not justifiable. ’’ 
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the mob, according to this organ, was indefensible and un- 
worthy of a civilized Christian State. There concurred 
likewise in this view the Marion Star, the Chester Re- 
porter and Winnsboro News, which also demanded a ju- 
dicial investigation of the affair. Yet the Camden Journal, 
while unable to excuse the conduct of the whites, found 
much to palliate the offence. The whole affair, from its 
point of view, was chargeable to the radical rule and teach- 


Butler could sympathize with those who sought to punish the Negroes because 
of accumulated wrongs and insults even though he could not approve their 
means of vindication. His defense, however, depended upon glittering gen- 
eralities as to ‘‘ criminal Negroes ’’ by whom the trouble started. He gave 
few facts. 

With respect to this crime, furthermore, the Negroes took a definite stand 
as attested by their mass meeting in Charleston held on July 17, 1876. Here 
R. H. Cain, the main speaker of the evening, was again found on the side of 
law and order. He denounced the riot and declared the right of the Negro 
to be unmolested so long as his conduct was lawful. Other speakers such as 
A. J. Ransier and E. J. Adams concurred in this view to the end that resolu- 
tions denouncing the massacre and demanding that impartial justice be meted 
out to the perpetrators of this affair were passed. Likewise there assembled 
in Columbia at the call of R. B. Elliott a group of representative Negroes who 
addressed to the country-at-large a communication which stated the law and 
circumstances relative to the formation of the State militia, reviewed the cir- 
cumstances of the massacre, attributed thereto a political character, and re- 
quested protection from this sort of treatment. 

Regarding this matter also, Governor Chamberlain wrote a _ straight- 
forward letter to President Grant. Although Chamberlain found it ‘‘ im- 
possible to determine with absolute certainty the motives of those who were 
engaged in perpetrating the massacre of Hamburg,’’ he believed that ‘‘ the 
lines of race and political party were the lines which marked the respective 
parties to the affair at Hamburg.’’ This he mentioned as a fact and appar- 
ently the most trustworthy index of the motives and aims which inspired 
those who brought on this conflict. As affecting the public peace, however, 
he regarded the effect of this massacre as more important than the motives 
that prompted it. It had caused widespread terror and apprehension among 
the Negroes and Republicans of the State and a consequent feeling of tri- 
umph and elation on the part of Democrats and white people. Chamberlain 
regarded as his first duty to restore and preserve public peace and order 
that any citizen of the State might freely and safely enjoy all civil 
rights and privileges, including the right to vote. He desired to know, there- 
fore, whether the General Government would exert itself vigorously to repress 
violence in South Carolina on the part of persons belonging to either political 
party, whenever that violence should be beyond the control of the State 
authorities. See News and Courier, July, 1876; Senate Misc. Docs., South 
Carolina in 1876, III, 480-482, 489-496. 
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ings in South Carolina. Only the Sumter True Southron, 
however, actually condoned the affair. ‘‘As usual in all 
these outbreaks,’’ asserted this journal, ‘‘the whites be. 
haved with calmness and moderation. But we solemnly 
warn the colored people that these things occur too often. 
The white people of this State do not intend to be rid- 
den over by ignorant and foolish Negroes who lead these 
riots. We may not be able to carry the state at the ballot 
box, but when it comes to a trial of the cartridge box we do 
not entertain any doubt of the result. The whites seek no 
contest with the colored people, but the latter must behave 
themselves and submit to the laws which they have made, 
and to officeholders whom they or their friends have placed 
in power.’’’? 

Despite the revolting character of this riotous affair, 
no proceedings were taken to punish any of the parties 
who participated therein. A jury empanelled by Prince 
Rivers, a trial justice in Hamburg, named the persons ac- 
cused of the murders. The defendants were bound over 
to appear in Edgefield Court and were present at the 
appointed time. Yet the case was postponed at the instance 
of the attorney-general, who advised the governor that the 
witnesses for the State, mainly Negro citizens of Aiken 
County, had been alarmed and intimidated by the presence 
of bodies of armed white men who attended meetings in their 
neighborhood. Under such circumstances the attendance in 
court of these witnesses could not be depended on, or even 
if they were present, they would testify with such fear and 
reluctance that the value of their testimony would be greatly 
weakened. Because of this circumstance and the prevailing 
sentiment of the whites in the community, the perpetrators 
of this crime were never brought to justice.* 

The denunciation of the Hamburg affair by the Negroes, 
the searching analysis of the riot by Governor Chamber- 


7 News and Courier, July 11 and 16, 1876. 
8 Communication of Attorney-General Stone to Governor Chamberlain 
under the date of September 6, 1876. 
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lain, the reply thereto of Grant pledging himself to the 
support of constitutional government in the States by every 
aid for which he could find law and constitutional power, 
and the publication by the News and Courier of a series of 
editorial articles in defense of the administration of Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain, were concurrent events that exercised 
a profound influence upon the sensitive Southern mind.° 
While the excitement then fomented was high, the Demo- 
cratic State Convention met at Columbia on the fifteenth 
day of August. The motive for this action was clearly 
to determine Democratic policy prior to the meeting of 
the Republican State Convention. The issue between those 
who favored the plan of cooperation and those who sought 
immediate ‘‘straight-out’’? nominations was thus definitely 
joined. The first test of strength between conflicting 
party factions resulted in the election of a permanent chair- 
man committed to the ‘‘straight-out’’ policy. Long and 
exciting speeches were made by General M. C. Butler, Gen- 
eral M. W. Gary, Capt. DePass and Capt. J. N. Lipscomb, 
in favor of immediate ‘‘straight-out’’ nominations, and by 
Major E. W. Moise, General James Conner and others, in 
favor of the postponement of nominations. The body 
decided by a vote of 88 to 64 to nominate candidates for 
governor and other State offices. Wade Hampton was 
nominated for governor, W. D. Simpson for lieutenant- 
governor, R. M. Sims for secretary of state, S. L. Leaphart 
for treasurer, James Conner for attorney-general, H. S. 
Thompson for superintendent of education, Johnson 
Hagood for comptroller-general, and EK. W. Moise for ad- 
jutant and inspector-general. A. C. Haskell was chosen 
the chairman of the State Executive Committee.” 

The platform adopted at this convention demanded a 
genuine and thoroughgoing reform in the State and 
solicited for that purpose the assistance of all citizens re- 
gardless of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
It declared the impossibility of achieving reform through 


9 News and Courier, July 6-18, 1876. 
10 Ibid., August 17, 1876. 
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the Republican party which it arraigned for fomenting race 
antagonisms, defrauding through the ballot box, venality, 
corruption and mismanagement of the departments of gov- 
ernment. Reaffirming the objective to be reform, retrench- 
ment, and relief so as to reduce taxes and lighten the bur- 
dens of the people, the platform guaranteed absolute se- 
curity to the rights and property of all." 

Governor Chamberlain in the meanwhile had begun an 
extended tour of the State, making addresses to the elec- 
torate in support of the principles and candidates of the 
National Republican party and in defense of his adminis- 
tration. The first of this series of addresses was delivered. 
in Beaufort on July 16, where a large majority of his audi- 
tors were Negroes. There he developed the thesis that the 
Republican party was the party of freedom, that it had 
accomplished the destruction of slavery, and, if continued 
in power, would ‘‘ cure the evils of the present hour.’’ He 
reaffirmed that its success in the nation and the State 
was the certain guaranty of freedom, equal rights and good 
government. The Governor defended his administration, 
condemned dishonesty in government and lawlessness, and 
announced for the first time that he would be a candidate 
for renomination.” 

Incidents of this canvass illustrate the temper of those 
committed to the policy of nominating a ‘‘straight-out’’ 
ticket of the Democratic party. These, organized in semi- 
military fashion, armed, and uniformed in red shirts, ap- 
peared at Republican meetings, demanding a division of 
time that Democratic doctrine might be presented to the 
Negroes from the same platform concurrently with that of 
the Republicans. Under these circumstances the Democrats 
enacted a most disgraceful scene at Edgefield. Through- 
out the tour, moreover, Chamberlain was compelled to sub- 
mit to this treatment, sinca a refusal to accede to these 
demands would have led to bloodshed.’** 

11 News and Courier, August 18, 1876. 


12 Ibid., July and August, 1876. 
i2za Tbid., July and August, 1876. 
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The Republican State Convention met on September 12, 
1876. There were several contestants for the party nomi- 
nation for governor. D. H. Chamberlain, the incumbent, 
was supported in speeches by Lawrence Cain, S. A. Swails 
and T. McCants Stewart. He was favored also by Senator 
John J. Patterson. D. A. Straker, Samuel Lee of Sum- 
ter, and B. F. Whittemore made speeches opposing Cham- 
berlain. R. B. Elliott whose speech was awaited with 
great expectation approved the reforms made under Cham- 
berlain but could not endorse the whole administration. 
Chamberlain was not, in his opinion, to be trusted. He 
was inimical to the Negroes’ interests as attested by his 
letter to Niles G. Parker in 1870; he had exceeded his juris- 
diction in dealing with Whipper; he appointed none but 
whites to the Board of Centennial Commissioners; his dis- 
patch to the New England Society had rebuked the Ne- 
groes; and he had courted Democracy. Elliott was, there- 
fore, opposed to Chamberlain’s renomination and urged 
the nomination of T. C. Dunn. Chamberlain defended his 
course to the satisfaction of the convention and won the 
nomination by a vote of 88 to 35 against all competitors.** 
R. H. Gleaves was nominated for lieutenant-governor, H. 
K. Hayne for secretary of state, F. L. Cardoza for treas- 
urer; R. B. Elliott for attorney-general; T. C. Dunn for 
comptroller-general; James Kennedy for adjutant and in- 
spector-general, and John B. Tolbert for superintendent 
of education. 

The party platform denied the charges of the Democrats 
and pledged a thorough reform in all departments of gov- 
ernment. Specific reforms promised related to maintain- 
ing inviolate the bonded debt of the State as already ad- 
justed; the biennial convening of the legislature for a 
period not to exceed 70 days; the modification of the veto 
power so that it might affect parts of acts; and the reduc- 
tion of taxation, the cost of printing, salaries, the number 
of offices, and the fees of attorneys in civil cases. The plat- 
form also pledged the establishment of a specific tax for the 

13 News and Courier, September 15, 1876. 
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support of free schools and a reduction of the number of 
sessions of the Court of General Sessions and Common 
Pleas.** 

The campaign which ensued was bitterly fought. Pro- 
posals for joint discussions between Hampton and Cham- 
berlain by A. C. Haskell, chairman of the Democratic State 
Executive Committee, were accepted on behalf of the Re- 
publicans by R. B. Elliott, but the purposes of these debates 
were defeated through the belated divergence of the Demo- 
crats from the terms agreed upon. The character of the 
campaign was not essentially changed.** Both political 
parties made special pleas for the support of the Negroes. 
Hampton devoted much energy to winning their confidence. 
He declared that the Democrats recognized the changes in 
the constitution and in the institutions of the country as 
accomplished facts and that they proposed to obey the law 
as good citizens. He was to know ‘‘no party, no race, no 
color or condition’’ if elected governor. This office would 
be used to render to the whole people of the State impartial 
justice. The rights of all would be respected and, further- 
more, to the colored man, he promised more work and bet- 
ter schools.” 

The response to Hampton’s promise was encouraging. 
Martin R. Delany was one of the first Negro leaders to 
declare in favor of Hampton, whom he considered a just, 
true, dependable man. The press reported the statewide 
formation of colored Democratic clubs which were stimu. 
lated in part by Democratic recognition of Negroes on cer- 
tain county tickets, in districts which they knew they could 
not carry, and in part by the schism within the Republican 
party. The widespread Republican opposition to Cham- 
berlain was difficult to counteract. Besides, the Republi- 
can leaders exhibited in this crucial campaign a certain 
helplessness that did not escape the observation of the 


14 News and Courier, September 15, 1876. 

15 Senate Misc. Documents, 1876-1877 ; South Carolina in 1876, III, 563- 
569. 

*6 Quoted in Senate Misc. Doc., 1876-1877 ; South Carolina in 1876, III, 
454-459. 
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average voter. These circumstances doubtless caused 
many Negroes to view the Hampton ticket favorably. 

Yet two of Hampton’s main supporters were General 
M. C. Butler, whose hands were considered stained with 
the blood of the victims of the Hamburg massacre, and 
General Martin Gary who preached that this is a white 
man’s country and must remain so.’’ Furthermore, the 
campaign developed influences that must have logically 
counteracted any determination of the Negroes to vote the 
Democratic ticket. The lawless spirit so prevalent in 1870 
and 1871 gained the ascendancy again. A Negro legislator 
was killed in Darlington County, two freedmen were 
lynched in Marlboro, and six in Edgefield. Three bloody 
riots arose directly or indirectly from political causes. 
The first occurred in Charleston on September 6, 1876. 
Here white Democrats were reported to have assisted 
colored political associates who were attacked by Republi- 
ean Negroes. Several Negroes were shot, and in a few 
instances whites were injured. On September 17, there oc- 
curred at Ellenton a riot of some consequence, reported to 
have been caused by the attempted assault and robbery of a 
white woman by two Negroes. This affray resulted in the 
death of 2 white men and 15 Negroes. The third riot 
happened at Cainhoy, Charleston County, in connection 
with a Democratic political meeting. Conflicting accounts 
of the origin make it difficult to state who were the aggres- 
sors. The results, however, were conclusive. Six white 
men and one Negro were reported killed and sixteen white 
men reported wounded."* 

There appeared in the New York Tribune of October 14, 
1876, a graphic pen description of the campaign in South 
Carolina, especially in relation to the use of methods of in- 
timidation to secure votes for the Democratic candidates. 
The writer purported to be a white native who was not a Re- 
publican. His account is supported by many others who 

17 International Review, VIII, 111. 


18 News and Courier, Sept—Oct. 1876. Senate Misc. Doc., 1876-1877. 
South Carolina in 1876, I, II, III. 
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were in South Carolina at that time. The letter ran in 
part: 


“* The air is filled with reports of outrages and murders which 
never appear in print. No prominent Republican of either color 
can safely leave a town. Let a hint that he intends to ride out 
into the country get wind and he is sure to be ambuscaded. But 
more than this. The whites regard a Republican of their color 
with tenfold the vindictiveness with which they look upon the 
Negro. Scores of white Republicans are hurrying in alarm to the 
newspaper Offices to insert cards in which they renounce their 
party and profess conversion to Democracy. If these men hang 
back and refuse or neglect to join the precinct club or the near- 
est military company, their conduct is reported to the township 
meeting. A committee is appointed to request an explanation. 
They call on the suspected man at their earliest convenience. If 
he is sensible, he will submit profuse apologies and regrets, and 
hurriedly take up his rifle and follow them to the drill-room. 
Three or four white circuit judges have been dragooned into con- 
formity, and the crowd of lesser lights threaten to absorb every 
white Republican in the State, except Governor Chamberlain and 
the United States Senators.’’... 

*“ Tf a white man refuses to join a precinct club, if a white 
man’s loyalty to the party is suspected, if a white Republican 
persists in his opinions, he is spotted, marked, doomed. He is 
scowled at if he walks abroad. If he passes a crowd of loitering 
whites at a street corner, an ominous silence falls on them till he 
is out of hearing. No warning is given him. No midnight visits 
are now paid, or Ku-Klux missives despatched. The whites have 
found by bitter experience that such things are boomerangs, 
which return with tenfold force to injure the thrower. They 
manage the matter better now. They wait till an obnoxious 
man whom they have doomed as a victim chances to stand, or 
pass near them, say on the public square, at post-office, in a bar- 
room, on the street. A crowd of white desperadoes will cluster 
near him or follow him. They appear to be drunk, and begin to 
quarrel over some silly matter having nothing to do with polities. 
Several bystanders come up and take sides. Finally blows are 
exchanged, pistols drawn, and a regular free fight occurs. Shots 
are fired by all the party. Yet, strange to say, when order is 
restored, it is found that not one of the combatants is injured, 
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while the poor Republican has been struck by several random 
shots and killed. An account of the affray appears in the press 
(the press is almost wholly Democratic) under the heading, 
‘Street Row—One Man Killed.’ Not only are single men 
picked off in this way, but sham fights are arranged by white 
ruffians on some non-political pretence, which swell to the propor- 
tion of riots, and in which several Republican bystanders are 
killed by chance shots, while none of the combatants are hurt. 
Of course the authors of these deeds go unpunished. In the first 
place, it is impossible to tell who fired the shot. Then it is un- 
safe for any one to indict anybody about it, or for officials to 
be too zealous in investigating or prosecuting. But if an assassin 
does get into trouble by imprudence, his comrades, who of course 
compose most of the bystanders, are called as witnesses, and 
swear him out safely by giving in doctored testimony.’’ 


Dr. H. V. Redfield, a Northern correspondent whose let- 
ter to the Cincinnati Commercial was republished in the 
News and Courier, commented thus on the situation: ‘‘The 
outsider is apt to be puzzled by accounts of affairs here. 
He may not understand the formation of ‘rifle clubs,’ 
‘rifle trains,’ artillery companies, among the whites. What 
are they afraid of? They are not afraid of anything. 
Why then, this arming? They intend to carry this election, 
if it is possible to do so. The programme is to have ‘rifle 
clubs’ all over the State, and, while avoiding actual blood- 
shed as much as possible, to so impress the blacks that they, 
or a number of them, will feel impelled to vote with the 
whites out of actual fear. The blacks are timid by nature, 
timid by habit, timid by education. A display of force un- 
nerves them. The whites understand this, and an immense 
marching about at night, and appearances at any Republi- 
can meeting to ‘divide time’ is with a view to impress the 
blacks with a sense of danger of longer holding out against 
white rule. Add to the number they can secure, the num- 
ber they can buy, and they hope to have enough, united 
with the solid white vote, to gain the day, elect Hampton, 
and secure the Legislature.’’*° 

Another reporter observed that in 1876 the State closely 


19 News and Courier, 1876. 
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resembled a military camp. ‘‘In twelve hours,”’ said he, 
‘fas many as forty thousand armed men could be as- 
sembled.’’*? The Fort Moultrie Centennial was made the 
occasion of the parade of thousands of Confederate soldiers 
to revive the ante-bellum spirit, fire-eating speeches were 
made while hostile troops from Georgia, attending the 
celebration, contemptuously demeaned themselves toward 
Negro guardians of peace. Then followed various murders 
of Negroes. Recognizing this probable beginning of war- 
fare, the whites were urged by their leaders to buy arms, 
and form additional rifle clubs and mounted companies. To 
force the native into these organizations there was intro- 
duced a system of brow-beating and challenging such per- 
sons to duel. The degraded whites in the disorderly 
counties readily accepted this policy in toto, where they had 
things their way already. Where they were in the minority 
more prudence was exercised to prevent any injury to the 
Tilden ticket in the North and to obviate the necessity of 
the interference of Federal troops by having reports of 
this disorder noised abroad.” 

Speaking of the Wade Hampton campaign itself a 
South Carolinian said: ‘‘Such delirium as they aroused can 
be paralleled only by itself even in this delirious State. 
Their whole tour was a vast triumphal procession; at every 
depot they were received by a tremendous concourse of 
citizens and escorts of cavalry. Their meetings drew the 
whole white population, male and female (for the ladies 
turned out by tens of thousands to greet and listen to the 
heroic Hampton), for scores of miles around, and had to 
be held invariably in the open air. They were preceded 
by processions of the rifle clubs, mounted and on foot, miles 
in length, marching amidst the strains of music and the 
booming of cannon; at night there were torchlight proces- 
sions equally imposing. The speakers aroused in thou- 
sands the memories of old, and called on their hearers to 

20 International Review, VIII, 110. 


21 Atlantic Monthly, XX XIX, 183; Senate Misc. Docs., 1876-1877 ; South 
Carolina in 1876, III. 89-90, 622, 625, 632-639. 
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redeem the grand old State and restore it to its ancient 
place of honor in the republic. The wildest cheering fol- 
lowed. The enthusiasm, as Confederate veterans pressed 
forward to wring their old general’s hand, was indescrib- 
able. Large columns of mounted men escorted the can- 
vassers from place to place while off the railroad. They 
were entertained at the houses of leading citizens, held re- 
ceptions attended by all the wealth, intelligence, and bril- 
liance of the community, and used all the vast social power 
they possessed to help on the work.’’ * 

The Negroes were unusually stirred up by these move- 
ments. Near the election long lines of cavalry were kept 
constantly parading and proved particularly effective on 
the Negroes. The effect was intensified by the horrors of 
the massacre at Ellenton. The whites assumed a dicta- 
torial demeanor toward the Negroes. They were threatened 
with ambuscades by bullies, if they took legal action against 
them; and in the ease of disorders the natives secured 
hundreds of false affidavits as they already had at Ham- 
burg and Ellenton to exonerate the whites who murdered 
the Negroes. They easily placed the responsibility for 
all violence on the Republicans while professing reconcilia- 
tion to the war measures which guaranteed the civil and 
political rights of the Negro. As the promises of the Demo- 
erats did not induce a sufficient number of Negroes to join 
their party the whites resorted to the method of dismissing 
from their service Negro laborers who persisted in re- 
maining Republican. This economic pressure caused some 
Negroes, then, to join the ranks of the Democrats.” 

A coup d’etat for election day was contemplated. It 
was prearranged with rifla clubs to guard the polls and 
systematically patrol the roads so as to keep the Negroes 
at home and frighten them away from the polls. This was 
counteracted, however, by the governor’s proclamation 
ordering that there be disbanded all rifle clubs which he had 
accepted as militia. This precipitated a crisis which some 


22 Atlantic Monthly, XX XIX, 183-184. 
23 Ibid., 184. 
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thought might develop into bloody war on the State gov- 
ernment, but better counsel prevailed and the proclama- 
tion was apparently submitted to while the same purpose 
was accomplished indirectly. Furthermore, the United 
States troops were brought into the State to garrison every 
important town. 

Negroes, too, having become excited purchased guns and 
ammunition to the extent that their means would permit 
and prepared to shoot and to apply the torch in their effort 
to resist aggression. They began, moreover, to maltreat 
and intimidate those Negroes who had gone over to the Dem- 
ocratic party. This very thing caused the riot in Charles- 
ton referred to above. Negroes then became emboldened 
to attend their meetings which prior to this time had been 
prevented. Coming armed, as was their policy thereafter, 
there followed some collisions. One observer said that 
their orators advised them to cut the throats of white 
women and children, if the shotgun policy were continued, 
and to apply the torch to the dwelling of any man who dis- 
charged them on account of politics. The result was an 
unusual increase of crime beyond the proportion of any 
other time. 

The coming of the troops, however, and the retaliation 
of the Negroes did not deter the whites. They handled the 
situation diplomatically. Changing their attitude toward 
the Federal army, they loudly welcomed the troops and en- 
tertained the officers in their homes to keep up appearances. 
The troops, moreover, had probably saved them from some 
attacks at the hands of the Negroes. The whites set a day 
of prayer and fasting for the restoration of the State to 
their hands and continued the policy of dismissing from 
their service Negroes who refused to cooperate with them 
politically. When a Negro desired to rent lands they in- 
quired as to whether he would vote for Hampton. Further- 
more, they instituted what is known as the ‘‘one man a 
piece policy.’’ Every white possible was induced to pledge 
himself to secure at least one Negro to vote for Hampton 
either by fair or foul means and watch him deposit his bal- 
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lot. ‘‘Thousands of Negroes,’’ said a South Carolinian, 
‘had liens on their crops released, land rented to them at 
nothing, supplies promised for next year, and many paid 
them outright in consideration of their turning Democrats, 
or by staying away from the polls.’’ ** 

“‘The election,’’? according to this South Carolinian, 
‘‘was one of the greatest farces ever seen. In counties 
where the Negroes had terrorized affairs, streams of 
colored republicans poured from poll to poll all day, vot- 
ing everywhere. The largest vote ever cast before in 
Charleston County had been twenty thousand. Yet on 
election day, although three or four thousand Negroes 
were bribed or led by fear of starvation to refrain from 
voting, and although five or six hundred who did vote cast 
the Democratic ticket, the total vote thrown reached the 
amazing figure of 23,891 and the county went Republican by 
6,391 votes—six thousand having been the average major- 
ity in the past. 

‘‘In counties terrorized by the whites, white bravoes 
rode from poll to poll, and voted time and again. Hun- 
dreds of Georgians and North Carolinians crossed the 
borders and joined in the work. In Edgefield County the 
influx of Georgians and the repeating were simply tremen- 
dous. The total number of voters in that county, accord- 
ing to the recent state census (which was denounced as 
exaggerating the population by the democratic press, be- 
cause the census takers were paid by a fee of five cents for 
every name recorded instead of by a salary), is 7,122, and 
the county has always, hitherto, gone republican by one 
thousand votes; yet, although a thousand Negroes certainly, 
and an unknown number above that, were induced by money 
or fear of starvation to refrain from voting, the total num- 
ber of votes cast was 9,289, and the democrats carried the 
county by the astounding and tell-tale majority of 3,225! 
Similarly startling in most of the counties were the 
changes as compared with the census or past elections. 
Every democrat with whom I have talked since election day 


24 Ibid., 187. 
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has something of this sort to say: ‘Why, the Negroes at 
my precinct repeated and voted their minors on a tremen- 
dous scale; for their total vote was almost as high as ever 
before, although we kept away fifty or sixty from voting 
and got about a dozen to vote with us. Why, I carried one 
Negro to the polls myself, and saw him put in his ballot 
all right, and his two brothers stayed at home all day, for 
I told them if they voted against us I would turn them 
off.’ 99 25 

There can be little doubt that fraud and intimidation 
were quite generally resorted to by both parties. In 
several counties, especially in Edgefield and Laurens, Re- 
publican Negroes were arrested on frivolous charges and 
driven away from the polls. One hundred fifty Republi- 
cans were denied the right to vote at New Hope Church 
alone. The Democrats were also accused of fraudulent 
voting by repeating the same man from poll to poll, in 
Oconee, Newberry, Fairfield, Greenville and other counties. 
The Democrats charged the Republicans with similar fraud 
in Chester, Beaufort, Orangeburg, Richland and the Santee 
district of Georgetown County. With a few exceptions the 
vote of practically every county was protested to the Board 
of State Canvassers. It was shown furthermore that 6,782 
whites in excess of the number reported in the census * 
of the white eligibles voted in this election. At the same 
time the vote of the Negroes was 6,980 less than that of the 
census of Negro voters. 

The result of the election was not immediately known. 
The returns from the whole State were required by law to 
be canvassed, and the result disclosed by a Board of State 
Canvassers composed of the state treasurer, the comptrol- 
ler-general, the secretary of state, the attorney-general and 
the adjutant and inspector-general. There was vested in 
the board the judicial powers to hear protests and de- 
termine the legality of the election of all candidates except 

25 Ibid., 187. 


26 Senate Mis. Docs., 1876-1877, South Carolina wm 1876, III, 1-54; 84, 
98-99; 117-213. 
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that of the governor and the lieutenant-governor, the vote 
for whom had to be canvassed by the General Assembly after 
the organization of that body. The Board of State Can- 
vassers was, furthermore, required to meet on the third day 
after the election and to conclude its work within ten days.” 

The face of the returns gave the control of the State 
government to the Democrats, and notwithstanding the re- 
ported frauds in Edgefield and Laurens, the electoral vote 
to Rutherford B. Hayes for president. Since the elections 
in Edgefield and Laurens counties where Democratic candi- 
dates were given majorities were contested, and, in view 
of the personnel of the Board of State Canvassers, all the 
members of which were Republicans, and three candidates 
for reelection as State officers, the Democrats sought to pre- 
vent the Board of State Canvassers from exercising judicial 
powers lest the protests be decided to the detriment of the 
Democrats. 

The objections of the Democrats elicited from the Board 
the declaration that they proposed to exercise their right 
to hear protests as to the electors for the President and 
Vice-President, and of members of Congress, and they fur- 
ther declared it to be their opinion that the secretary of 
state, comptroller-general and state treasurer were author- 
ized to sit as members of the Board, to hear and determine 
all questions coming before them except that neither of 
these officers should vote upon his own election. 

Proceedings were forthwith instituted against the Board 
before the Supreme Court of the State to require the 
Board to exercise ministerial powers only with respect to 
the canvass of the State returns. As the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court F. J. Moses, Sr., was one of Chamber- 
lain’s bitter enemies, the Republicans felt apprehensive as 
to the action of that tribunal. Specifically the Court was 
asked first, to compel the Board of State Canvassers to 
perform merely the function of ascertaining from the re- 
turns of the county canvassers what persons had the highest 
number of votes, and to certify the statements thereof to 

27 Acts, 1869-1870. 
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the secretary of state; second, to prohibit the Board from 
hearing any protest or contest, and from exercising any 
judicial functions with respect to the elections.” 

The Court granted the order of the complainants requir- 
ing that the Board should show cause why it should not 
be compelled and restrained according to the prayers of 
the complainants, but did not grant the order restraining 
the Board from proceeding, pending action on the prayers. 
Upon the receipt of the statement of the Board voicing 
compliance with the order of the Court, counsel for the 
Democrats asked the Court to require the Board to certify 
to be correct the statement of the whole number of votes 
for members of the General Assembly, and to determine and 
declare what persons have been by the greatest number of 
votes elected to such offices. The Board should further 
make a certificate of this result and deliver it to the secre- 
tary of state, who would be required to transmit the same 
to persons declared to be elected. The same procedure 
was demanded where members of Congress were concerned. 
The Court was also asked to require the Board to surrender 
to the Court all official documents showing the nature and 
character of errors and irregularities. 

The Court did not at once grant these orders, but on 
November 22, the day when the powers of the Board to act 
would expire, issued a writ of peremptory mandamus di- 
rected to the Board of State Canvassers and the secretary 
of state commanding them forthwith to declare duly elected 
and issue certificates to the persons who received the great- 
est number of votes for the offices of senator and member 
of the house of representatives. The secretary of state 
was required furthermore to issue a copy of this record 
to the governor and cause a copy to be printed in one or 
more newspapers of the state. 

In the meanwhile the Board of State Canvassers which 
had obeyed the sole mandate of the Court received, with but 


28 Proceedings of the Supreme Court in this case are found in the Memorial 
to Congress of D. H. Chamberlain, R. H. Gleaves, ete. See also South Carolina 
Reports Book 33, November 1876. 
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a brief period of legal existence remaining wherein to 
comply with the statute, met at 10 o’clock on the morning 
of November 22, to complete their duties. They corrected 
certain clerical errors, referred to in their statement to the 
Court as regarded the counting of votes cast for T. C. Dunn 
and John R. Tolbert, and failed to certify as elected the per- 
sons who had received the greatest, number of votes in 
Edgefield and Laurens counties for seats in the lower house 
of the General Assembly. The Board thus defeated the 
apparent efforts of the Supreme Court to constitute itself 
the only body legally entitled to declare the results of the 
election. 

As a result of this action the Court had all members of 
the Board imprisoned for contempt in that they had not 
obeyed the Court’s order of November 22d. Yet, the 
Board had but exercised its duty as authorized by law, in 
the absence of any order communicated to them enjoining 
them from the performance of that duty. Some days later, 
the fall term of the United States Circuit Court began at 
Columbia. The Judge of that Court was petitioned for a 
writ of habeas corpus, commanding the Sheriff of Rich- 
land County, under whose jurisdiction the prisoners were, 
to bring the latter before that Judge that an inquiry might 
be made into the cause of their detention. The Federal 
Court was declared to have jurisdiction over the case by 
virtue of a Federal Statute which extended the privileges 
of the writ of habeas corpus to persons ‘‘in custody for an 
act done or omitted in pursuance of a law of the United 
States.’’ This act was embraced therein since the Board 
of State Canvassers was authorized by law to determine 
the rights of certain persons to be electors for the President 
and Vice-President of the United States. The desired 
relief was granted. 

For some days prior to the convening of the legislature, 
set for November 28th, there existed much apprehension 
among the bold leaders of both parties. The refusal of the 
Board of State Canvassers to honor the election returns 
from Edgefield and Laurens counties on account of re- 
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ported irregularities and fraud constituted, in effect, a 
declaration that the elections in those counties were null 
and void. The matter was of grave importance, since the 
Democrats were prevented by this stand from organizing 
the lower house of the legislature. As the matter stood, 
certificates of election to the House had been legally issued 
to 57 Democrats and 59 Republicans. The eight seats to 
which Edgefield and Laurens counties were entitled were 
vacant. At the same time, the Senate with two vacancies 
had a Republican majority of five. 

As a precaution against violence which the state of 
public feeling might easily have precipitated, the President 
of the United States, in response to a call for aid to main- 
tain republican government in the State against resistance 
too formidable to be overcome by State authorities, author- 
ized Federal forces to sustain Governor Chamberlain in 
his authority against domestic violence until otherwise di- 
rected. The action of the President was instantly pro- 
tested by citizens and the press of the State, insisting that 
peace prevailed in Columbia and throughout the State. No 
resistance to the law was contemplated, they averred, and 
the use of troops, therefore, would be unwarranted.” 

The legislature met on Tuesday, November 28th, at 
noon. The proceedings of the House were attended by 
much confusion, and but for the presence of the Federal 
troops might have resulted in violence. The Democratic 
members marched down to the State House accompanied 
by General Wade Hampton and Col. A. C. Haskell. The 
persons claiming to be elected from Edgefield and Laurens 
counties were refused admission to the House, whereupon 
one of the Edgefield claimants read a prepared protest 
against this act signed by all the Democratic members in- 
cluding those claiming election from Laurens and Edge- 
field.*° 

The excitement of the proceedings had drawn before 
the State House a restive crowd to which General Hampton 


29 News and Courier, November 28, 1876. 
30 Ibid., November 29, 1876. 
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appealed for order and peace in response to the request of 
Federal officers. Shortly thereafter the Democratic mem- 
bers with one exception withdrew to another hall and 
organized as a House of Representatives. Meanwhile the 
Republican members entered the hall of the State House 
and proceeded to organize by electing as speaker, E. W. M. 
Mackey of Charleston, and other officers including A. O. 
Jones as clerk. The sixty members of this body, including 
General Wallace, a Democrat of Union, constituted a ma- 
jority of all the members elected, since the House then con- 
sisted of 116 members, rather than 124 in view of the de- 
clared invalidity of the election in Edgefield and Laurens 
counties.” 

The Senate was organized with Lieutenant-Governor R. 
H. Gleaves, presiding. The Democrats took no active part 
in the organization. The senators from Edgefield and 
Laurens were in their seats; but not being recognized, they 
did not vote. The Senate elected S. A. Swails, president 
pro tempore. Protests were made against the members 
from Aiken and Barnwell on the ground that they were 
elected by force and fraud.” 

On November 30th, the whole body of persons consti- 
tuting the Democratic House of Representatives marched 
to the State Capitol and effected an entrance into the House 
of Representatives while the legislature was in session. 
The speaker of the Democratic House sought to assume 
the chair. A wild scene ensued while both bodies under- 
took to control the proceedings. As a result of this hap- 
pening, the Democratic speaker was notified by General 
Ruger, commanding the United States military forces in 
Columbia, that the claimants from Edgefield would not be 
permitted upon the floor of the House at twelve o’clock the 
next day. This order was protested by Hampton, Haskell, 
and United States Senator John B. Gordon, of Georgia, 
who communicated with President Grant over the matter. 
Ruger defended his action, holding that it was his duty to 


31 Ibid., November 29, 1876. 
82 Tbid., November 29, 1876. 
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refuse admission to persons claiming the right of entrance 
under the certificates granted by the Supreme Court. The 
Democrats subsequently retired from the House in the 
Capitol on the fourth of December.** 

On the fifth of December the Republican House and 
Senate sitting in joint session canvassed the vote for gover- 
nor and lieutenant-governor. The vote reported from 
Edgefield and Laurens counties was not counted. The re- 
sult of the canvass indicated that D. H. Chamberlain had 
received 86,216 votes against 83,071 cast for Wade Hamp- 
ton in the contest for governor. The election of R. H. 
Gleaves as lieutenant-governor over W. D. Simpson was 
reported by a vote of 86,620 to 82,521. The canvass, further- 
more, disclosed irregularities in the returns of other 
counties. The votes of such counties were not thrown out, 
but upon the representation of the proper committee, seats 
theretofore certified to Democrats were, in some instances, 
given to Republicans.* 

As a consequence of the declaration of his election, 
Chamberlain was inaugurated as Governor on December 
7th. In the inaugural address, which was brief and con- 
cise, the Governor omitted any recommendation relating to 
the public affairs, but committed himself to oppose with- 
out abatement what he considered the effort then being 
made to thwart the political will of the majority in South 
Carolina. He denounced the conduct of his political op- 
ponents in the late election in the State which he declared 
was characterized by the use of fraud, proscription, in- 
timidation in all forms, and violence ranging through all 
degrees up to wanton murder. His chief public care, he 
said, was to contribute his utmost efforts to defend the 
rights, guard the peace and promote the welfare of the 
people of South Carolina.* 

Proceedings had been begun in the Supreme Court of 
the State in the meanwhile to secure its decision as to which 

33 Tbid., December 1 and 5, 1876. 


34 [bid., December 6, 1876. 
35 House Journal, 1876-1877 ; News and Courier, December 8, 1876. 
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of the two bodies claiming to be the House of Representa- 
tives was the lawful House. The effort was made to compel 
H. E. Hayne, the secretary of state, to deliver to W. H. 
Wallace, speaker of the Democratic House, the returns of 
the vote for governor and leutenant-governor. By the 
decision of the Court Wallace was declared the legal 
speaker of the lawfully constituted House of Representa- 
tives of the State, and as such he was entitled to the posses- 
sion of the returns of the late election for governor and 
lieutenant-governor, 

This decision was based on the grounds that the House 
of Representatives consisted of 124 members and 63 were 
necessary for a quorum to do business. Sixty-three mem- 
bers were in their seats when Wallace was elected. All of 
these members had certificates of election from the secre- 
tary of state except eight, and the qualification of these had 
been established by the proceedings in that Court. Fur- 
thermore, regardless of the character of the certificates, 
the returns of the Board of State Canvassers to the Court 
showing that they had received the greatest number of 
votes in their particular counties entitled them to access to 
the floor for the purpose of organization. 

On December 14th, the House declared to be the legal 
body, sitting in joint session with the Democratic Senators, 
canvassed the election returns for governor and lieutenant- 
governor. These returns included the disputed vote of 
Edgefield and Laurens counties. As a result of these find- 
ings, Hampton was declared to have received 92,261 votes 
as compared with 91,127 votes cast for Chamberlain for 
governor. W. D. Simpson was declared elected as lieu- 
tenant-governor over R. H. Gleaves by a vote of 91,689 to 
91,150. 

Hampton was forthwith inaugurated as governor. His 
speech delivered on that occasion just prior to taking the 
oath of office embraced a review of the circumstances of 
the last campaign, a denunciation of the late corrupt recon- 


36 South Carolina Reports, Wallace V. Hayne, November 1876 to November 
1877. 
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struction rule and a reaffirmation to observe the pledges to 
which the Conservatives had committed themselves during 
the campaign. These consisted briefly of pledges to recog- 
nize the amendments of the constitution and accept them in 
good faith; to work for reform and establish good govern- 
ment; to maintain an efficient system of public education; 
to regard both races and parties as equals in the eye of 
the law; and to protect all in the enjoyment of every political 
right then possessed by them.” 

Action had been taken about the same time also to enjoin 
perpetually from expending State funds, F. L. Cardoza, 
the Republican candidate for State Treasurer. Likewise 
on the eighteenth of December, Hampton formally de- 
manded Chamberlain to surrender to him the great seal of 
the State, and the possession of the State House, together 
with all public records and other matters, and things apper- 
taining to the office of governor. To this demand, Cham- 
berlain refused to accede, since he recognized in Hampton 
no right to make the same.* 

During this period of indecision ‘‘the legislatures’’ 
undertook the election of a United States Senator to succeed 
T. J. Robertson on March 4, 1877. The Republican House 
acting with a majority of the Senate elected David T. 
Corbin as a United States Senator on December 12th. 
Several days later, the Democratic House together with 
the Democratic Senators elected General M. C. Butler as 
the United States Senator by a total of 64 votes out of 79 
cast.” 

The Senate and both lower Houses adjourned on De- 
cember 22d. At this time congressional committees were 
in South Carolina investigating the conditions and circum- 
stances of the late election. There issued from these in- 
vestigations certain official reports which, considered in 
connection with memorials presented by the interested 
parties to Congress, vested the decision as to the legal gov- 

87 News and Courier, December, 1876. 


88 Ibid., December 19, 1876. 
89 Ibid., December 20, 1876. 
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ernment of the State in the authority of the United States 
Government. The memorial of Wade Hampton and the 
Democratic contestants for office was presented to the 
Senate by Senator John B. Gordon of Georgia on Decem- 
ber 29, 1876.*° On January 16th, Senator John J. Patter- 
son presented to the Senate of the United States ‘‘the me- 
morial of D. H. Chamberlain and R. H. Gleaves, and other 
officers of the State government of South Carolina, ad- 
dressed to the Congress of the United States.’’ This was 
followed by a resolution offered by Senator Patterson re- 
questing the Federal Government to recognize and sustain, 
by lawful means, if necessary, the legal government of 
South Carolina, represented by D. H. Chamberlain and his 
co-petitioners.* To the Chamberlain memorial, Hampton 
and his associates claiming election replied, attacking the 
positions taken by their adversaries. 

The failure of Congress to act on these petitions placed 
the matter of determining the legal government of South 
Carolina in the hands of the national executive. The un- 
certainty of the State issue was thus increased, since the 
contested national election of 1876 remained undecided 
until shortly before the date set for the inauguration. The 
decision of the Electoral Commission in the favor of Gov- 
ernor Hayes for the presidency was not reassuring to the 
cause of D. H. Chamberlain and the Republicans in South 
Carolina. Correspondence had passed between intimates 
of the new president and ardent supporters of the Demo- 
crats in South Carolina, which gave credence to the prev- 
alent belief that Hayes would make possible the accession 
of Hampton to power. Furthermore the new president 
declared in his inaugural address that he would put forth 
his best efforts in behalf of a civil policy which would for- 
ever wipe out in the public affairs of the nation the color 
line and the distinction between north and south, to the end 
that a united country might be made possible. 


40 Congressional Record, December 4, 1876—January 23, 1877, 388-389. 
40a Ibid., December 4, 1876-January 23, 1877, 635-645, 647. 
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Following the inauguration of President Hayes both 
Hampton and Chamberlain made representations to the 
president of the state of affairs in South Carolina. In con- 
sidering these communications the president invited the 
contestants to Washington for interviews. The decision of 
the president and the cabinet with reference to this matter 
turned on the constitutional right of the general govern- 
ment to intrude the army into the official headquarters of a 
State government, except to quell riot or suppress domestic 
disturbance when the government of the State was power- 
less to protect itself. The unanimous decision of the body 
was that the Federal Government had no such right. Fur- 
thermore, thé cabinet held that, in their opinion, the excep- 
tion did not then apply to South Carolina. It was there- 
fore determined unanimously to withdraw the Federal 
troops from the State House.* 

The decision was communicated to the interested par- 
ties, stating that the Federal troops would be withdrawn 
from the State House on April 10, 1877. Pursuant to the 
official orders of the president to the proper officers, the 
withdrawal of the troops was consummated on April 10th, 
at 12 o’clock noon. Meanwhile necessary arrangements 
were made between Chamberlain and Hampton for the 
transfer of records and property belonging to the execu- 
tive office. On April 11, 1877, at noon, Wade Hampton as- 
sumed the undisputed possession of the office of governor 
of the State of South Carolina. The Republican claimants 
for the several State offices likewise discontinued the con- 
test, and the Hampton Administration was in full posses- 
sion of the State government by the first of May. 


41 New York Times, April 3, 1877. 
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CORRUPTION EXPOSED TO JUSTIFY INTIMIDATION 


The Hampton government was then anxious to present 
its case to the State and nation. To do this it must first 
obtain complete control of all branches of the government. 
The General Assembly, therefore, was convened in special 
session on April 24,1877. Two days later that body received 
from Governor Hampton a message embracing general ob- 
servations on the ‘‘deplorable’’ condition of the State’s 
finances and recommending that the valid bonded and float- 
ing indebtedness of the State be ascertained prior to the 
payment of interest on any outstanding obligations. Other 
recommendations related to a reorganization of the State 
penal and charitable institutions, and of the State Univer- 
sity that they might better serve the purposes for which 
they were intended. The message urged that the free 
common school system be supported and made equally ac- 
cessible to all citizens, regardless of race or economic 
status, but emphasized the necessity of reducing the rate 
of taxation." 

In connection with the prosecution of the plans broadly 
outlined by Governor Hampton, the majority party in the 
legislature undertook to secure the complete domination of 
that body. Besides, they changed the political complexion 
of the supreme court and judicial circuits. With respect 
to legislative changes, the House excluded therefrom 
those members who, having sat with the ‘‘ Republican 
House”’ after the election of 1876, refused to ‘‘purge them- 
selves of contempt’’ as required by the representatives. 
EK. W. M. Mackey of Charleston and D. A. Straker of 
Orangeburg were unseated in favor of their Democratic 
opponents. In the Senate, the Democratic claimants from 
Aiken, Abbeville, Barnwell, Edgefield, and Laurens coun- 

1 House Journal, 1877. 
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ties were seated over the Republicans, three of whom with- 
drew their protests. These were Lawrence Cain, T. N. 
Tolbert, and EK. P. Stoney who defaulted by not appearing 
before the Senate committee on privileges and elections. 
Senator D. I. Walker of Chester resigned early in the ses- 
sion and the resignation of B. F. Whittemore became effec- 
tive when the session closed.?, When the regular session of 
1877-1878 convened, furthermore, Senators S. A. Swails, 
Samuel Green, H. J. Maxwell, J. D. Harley, H. C. Corwin, 
S. E. Gaillard, and W. B. Nash submitted resignations to 
become effective immediately. They were replaced by 
Democratic members. Similar withdrawals from the 
House had likewise served to increase the Democratic ma- 
jority in that body.* 

Democratic control of the Judiciary was similarly ob- 
tained. The death of F. J. Moses, Sr., Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, secured the promotion of Associate Justice 
Willard to that position. The vacancy was filled by Henry 
Melver, a prominent Democrat of Chesterfield. There re- 
mained Associate Justice J. J. Wright whose official conduct 
was made the subject of a secretly conducted investigation 
which brought against him the charge of drunkenness. As 
a result of this charge, Justice Wright was impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, and formally requested to 
resign. Upon his compliance with this request, the im- 
peachment proceedings were forthwith discontinued. Jus- 
tice Wright was succeeded by A. C. Haskell who had been 
the Chairman of the Democratic State Executive Commit- 
tee during the late campaign.* 

Changes in the Judicial Circuits were based on technical 
grounds in every case except one. The reelection of 
Judge R. B. Carpenter in 1875 was held to be without con- 
stitutional authority in that the legislature of that year was 
unauthorized to elect a circuit judge for a term to com- 
mence during the legislative session of 1876-1877. Judge 

2 House and Senate Journals, Special Session, 1877. 


8 Ibid., 1877-1878. 
8a Ibid., 1877; 1877-1878. 
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Carpenter was succeeded by General J. B. Kershaw, one of 
the leading Democrats in the State. Judge Northrop who 
resigned was succeeded by W. H. Wallace, who was, at that 
time, the speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
remaining judges, exclusive of Wallace and Kershaw, were 
declared to have been illegally elected since they had been 
elected by a ‘‘viva voce’’ vote rather than by ballot. The 
following elections resulted in the reelection of A. J. Shaw 
and T. J. Mackey, who had been a Republican. The new 
judges were Democrats.* 

Concurrently with these changes, the General Assembly 
authorized investigations to discredit the reconstruction 
government. Commissions were appointed to ascertain 
the bonded and floating indebtedness of the State; and a 
third was required to investigate the sale of the Columbia 
Canal. A joint committee was authorized to ascertain 
whether any funds of the State had been expended for 
illegal purposes during the preceding administrations. It 
was instructed, furthermore, to regain possession of State 
property illegally alienated and to ascertain whether John 
J. Patterson had procured his election to the United States 
Senate through bribery and corruption. The conduct of 
David T. Corbin was investigated in connection with cer- 
tain transactions performed by him for the State. 

Much of the reconstruction legislation was either re- 
pealed or fundamentally amended.’ Many of these meas- 
ures related directly to the expenditure of the State or local 
funds. Thus passed away the act which required certain 
counties to grant relief to the widows and orphans of per- 
sons killed because of their political opinions; the act to 
provide for the payment of past due school claims in the 
several counties and the free scholarships in the State Uni- 
versity. There were repealed also the act establishing a 
school in the State penitentiary, and the measure reorganiz- 

4 Ibid., 1877; 1877-1878. 


5 Acts, 1877; 1877-1878. 
6 Ibid., 1877; 1877-1878. 
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ing the State University and State Normal School on the 
basis of the coeducation of the races. The provision of 
equal educational advantages to white and colored youth 
was guaranteed.’ 

Besides the measures repealed, certain legislation was 
so amended as to effect significant changes especially as 
related to public expenditures with respect to the com- 
pensation of public officers. Numerous changes were made 
in the criminal law so as to increase the severity of penal- 
ties. Thus the crimes of arson and rape hitherto punish- 
able by imprisonment were made punishable by death. 
Burglary at common law was to be punished by imprison- 
ment for life, and the theft of live stock was to be punished 
by imprisonment from one year to ten years. 

The victory of these opponents of reconstruction gave 
them the long desired opportunity to investigate the oft-re- 
peated charges of incompetence and corruption.* Hav- 
ing finally eliminated sufficient Republicans to have a work- 
ing majority in both branches of the legislature, they could 
proceed without hindrance. The first result of their in- 
quiry had to do with the multifarious obligations of the 
State. On March 31, 1877, the funded public debt of South 
Carolina, as stated by the commission charged with this in- 
vestigation, was $4,396,290.41. This was the amount of 
consolidation bonds and stock outstanding, represented by 
vouchers in the treasurer’s office in the sum of $8,792,779.00. 
These vouchers to the amount of $3,608,717, in the judg- 
ment of the commission, were not issued in accordance with 
law and were not properly authorized to be consolidated 
under the act reducing the volume of the public debt. 
Among the classes of bonds therein represented were 
$1,066,005 issued for the relief of the treasury, $1,049,440 
of the second issue to pay the interest on the public debt 
and $294,059 of conversion bonds. 


7 Ibid., 1877; 1877-1878. 

8 The Joint Committee appointed to Investigate Frauds comprised John 
R. Cochran, chairman, and Henry A. Meetze of the Senate; and Gerhard Mul- 
ler, J. G. Blue and S. Dibble of the House. 
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The commission reported the amount of hypothecated 
bonds and coupons not issued in accordance with law as 
$2,166,039. These included $1,040,360 issued for the relief 
of the treasury, $475,020 for payment of the interest on the 
public debt, and $202,095 in connection with the land com- 
mission act of 1870. Besides, the reconstruction legisla- 
ture had repudiated an overissue of the conversion bonds 
amounting to $5,965,000 as fraudulent and contrary to law.°® 

The manipulation of the State debt, according to this 
report, was accomplished through the collusion of the 
Financial Board comprising the governor, the state treas- 
urer and the attorney-general, with their appointee, the 
financial agent of the State. These functionaries were 
regarded as responsible for the overissue of some State 
bonds and the illegal pledging of others as collateral se- 
curity for loans, after the time legally designated therefor 
had expired. The incumbents of these offices during the 
period of the rapid expansion of the State debt were R. K. 
Scott, Niles G. Parker, D. H. Chamberlain, and H. H. 
Kimpton, respectively. 

A. comparison of the public debt during the reconstruc- 
tion in connection with that of the pre-war and post-recon- 
struction periods exhibits astounding contrasts. The re- 
ports of the comptroller-general show a progressive in- 
crease of the public debt from October 31, 1869 until Oc- 
tober 31, 1871. The debt then remained stationary until 
October 31, 1873. By the Act to reduce the volume of 
public debt and to consolidate the same, a reduction was 
made possible by October 31, 1874. The debt which con- 
tinued to contract until 1878 was higher in 1880 than on 
November 1, 1878, as exhibited by the following statistics :*° 

9 Reports and Resolutions, 1877-1878, Report of Commission to Investigate 
the Indebtedness of the State, 859-948. 


10 Ibid., Report of Comptroller-General, 1855-1860; 1868-1876; 1877- 
1885. 
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Year Public Debt 
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een INE INORD RENNES Balin 1612 ci nll Jo's okie a\'bi0 Souls 0)s wes 3,192,742.96 
SUR EPS RIN RESIN oe ois io sins ois 14:6) 60s sia aie Siem wie 6 20's 3,691,574.10 
RRO Fe oe a Sik pid aie Sis wisi se mic wiv Sos Sane oes 4,046,540.16 
ey NENTS ores ein soi ola sie a aiwadewe w/o Sighs) eios es wie Avene 5,407,215.23 
SO RE UON EMS 595 Giotors os Sa ea oS ks Oe Wied 3 'a Wino. Sao 5,407,306.27 
SO NPEIIEE SRIUNIID os es'g Coe i Sodom a. s0 0 losis wiaiis 0 ose. oie a0 600 a9: 6,667,793.68 
SEPP ME IEB NS Yio 15 o eo teng ism is) ein l6ie wis loi Noo 6s 3's: 6 aw ai 7,665,908.98 
Cone I Ls) Se oe eee 15,851,327.35 
| Se . .15,851,327.35 
Ss S| SA ee es Se aa 15,851,627.35 
SMT MEL PEN CGC lota a ianinb ice oie seis owes oo6.c se ses 9,540,751.28 
SPREE MPRRN IS stile Gibb cierslni a sib ia'b aise s sis /e\sss sibs alee 7,674,704.75 
SR NT ME CUMESE ND E35 515 5b io 1s iia ms 0 aslo) Wo. ww 1606 a0 ase 7,109,250.44 
UNAM S RSME MMIO Ne otal is ast oioa cies aiwligio teins 9) S05 , vies 3.4 0e/6 7,100,841.98 
RRMTUMERCTRESU ER EG ois ge Chass (cise a S's Sis 5 o4iaiw lo wise esas 6,537,695.84 
EE Ee oe ee ee Tee ee Tee eee ee eee 7,121,677.22 
Coo ESS Jo. DASE OST ean ee 7,281,629.45 
SRR MS MEUM eGo wieiaice akin Gis 6b GSisis 60040 besos 7,253,447.74 
SOIR MIP AL UIUC ceissis oe ie Soins Rinwie ep els eleva ws wists #0 sis 7,122,318.34 


These figures include neither the floating indebtedness 
nor the contingent liabilities of the State, the latter grow- 
ing mainly out of the endorsement of railroad bonds. In 
1877, the former was found to be $1,046,926. The contin- 
gent liabilities fluctuated greatly. They were $2,000,000 in 
1857; but had risen to $4,060,783.61 under the provisional 
government. Reduced to $2,093,312.40 in 1869-1870, they 
were increased to $8,787,608.20 the next year. They de- 
creased to $4,797,608 in 1872-1873 and remained at sub- 
stantially that amount in 1877. 

Although the public debt was ascertained by a special 
commission, the work of the joint committee encompassed 
the investigation of many important matters including the 
expenditures for supplies. The committee reported that 
the State was required to pay for every class of article de- 
sired by a legislator for his personal use. Thus a classifi- 
eation of the supplies so purchased comprised refresh- 
ments of various descriptions, groceries, furniture, furnish- 
ings, clothing, jewelry, crockery, glassware, carriages, 
horses and even printed matter of different kinds. <Ac- 
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cording to the report, furthermore, a rapid development 
of taste resulted at the expense of principle, as attested 
by the price of clocks paid on account of these legislators 
which advanced from $5 in 1869 to $600 in 1872. 

The appropriation of public funds for the payment of 
these purchases was not an immediate development. 
Orders generally given through the clerk of the house in 
which a member served were charged to the said clerk who 
was authorized to deduct the amount thereof from the pay 
of the member. Soon, however, these accounts exceeding 
the member’s pay were included in the report of the com- 
mittee on contingent accounts and paid out of the public 
funds. 

In addition to this, ‘‘pay certificates’? were drawn and 
turned over to the chairman of the committee on contin- 
gent accounts of the Senate to collect and distribute. Thus 
there developed a system by which the committee reporting 
on claims approved the honest account of a creditor, but 
added after the last name on such an account the words 
‘‘and others,’’ which in general covered accounts for the 
payment of which public funds were illegally used. 

This investigation brought out from the porter of the 
State House interesting testimony about the State House 
bar room wherein it is alleged wines, liquors, eatables, and 
cigars were served to State officials, senators, representa- 
tives, and their friends. The porter stated that this bar 
room was for six years kept open from eight o’clock in the 
morning until two or four the next morning, during which 
time it was in constant use seven days in the week. He 
knew of no similar place so well supplied with refreshment. 
Although the best cigars and wines were furnished, yet he 
could not estimate what amount of liquor was daily con- 
sumed. In this connection, however, according to Josephus 
Woodruff, the clerk of the Senate, the largest bills were 
rendered for such refreshments as liquors and cigars. 

In addition to the refreshments furnished at the State 
House, which included those assigned to the ‘‘ House Com- 
mittee Rooms,’’ large quantities of wines, liquors, cigars 
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and the like, according to testimony, were sent to hotels, 
boarding houses and residences of local and State officials. 
Such officials comprised members of both political parties ; 
and their supplies, the vouchers showed, were purchased not 
only from such local and State merchants as Hardy Solo- 
mon, George Symmers, and Klinck, Wickenberg and Com- 
pany of Charleston, but also from Kuhn and Company of 
Philadelphia. 

For the purchase of furniture, the reconstruction gov- 
ernment, it was testified, expended over $200,000 in four 
years. Yet at the time of the investigation, certain furni- 
ture dealers valued the furniture in the State House at 
$17,715. This included $325 worth of furniture purchased 
by Attorney-General Melton and paid for by him from his 
contingent funds. 

According to John Williams, Sergeant at Arms of the 
House, much of the furniture such as chairs, tables and 
bedroom sets was assigned to the rooms used by different 
legislators. Some went to committee rooms, while still 
other furniture went to places without the State House. 
This included the rooms over the South Carolina Bank oc- 
cupied by certain legislators, and private rooms that they 
rented at lodging houses. Williams was never able to col- 
lect any of this furniture when a session closed, nor could 
he account for the disposition of it, but he knew that large 
purchases were made for these same quarters at the be- 
ginning of each session. 

John B. Dennis, who also testified in this connection, 
purchased furniture for forty rooms including the offices 
of numerous State officials. A majority of the House mem- 
bers, Dennis testified, required payments of the creditors 
in return for voting for the many claims. In this way the 
bills were often doubled as were the ‘‘pay certificates’’ 
issued for them. Dennis asserted, furthermore, that C. P. 
Leslie had as land commissioner purchased furniture 
ostensibly for his office but in reality for his residence. 

The expenditures for other supplies, according to the 
report, varied greatly. The accounts rendered for carpet- 
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ing amounted to several thousand annually. For station- 
ery alone more than $68,000 was charged during one ses- 
sion, yet each member, it was testified, received less than 
ten dollars worth. Prior to the introduction of specific ap- 
propriations, ‘‘pay certificates’? for stationery, according 
to the report, were issued to such an extent that they 
brought not more than twenty cents on the dollar. 

The expenditures for jewelry were also high, and the 
accounts for rents were regarded as exorbitant. A case in 
point was the certification by R. K. Scott of an account for 
room rent amounting to $3,249.60. This, it was said, con- 
stituted the payment of one year’s rental of a cottage used 
as a caucus room by Governor Scott during his candidacy 
for the United States Senate. The value of the cottage 
was estimated at less than the rental it brought for this one 
year.” 

Not even the frauds perpetrated in connection with the 
supplies, it was reported, rivalled the corruption that char- 
acterized the management of the public printing. The 
division of the spoils arising from this source, it was said, 
extended from the highest officials to the humblest member 
of the General Assembly. Besides the amounts expended 
for the benefit of such officials, according to the report, the 
fund obtained was devoted to the establishment and sup- 
port of various political journals, such as the Charleston 
Daily Republican, the Columbia Daily Union, and the Co- 
lumbia Union-Herald. A large amount of money, it was 
said, was expended annually for the support of these and 
other such journals without legal authority; and bills pur- 
porting to be presented under the authority of law, illegally 
and fraudulently increased in amount to many thousands 
of dollars, were paid annually from the State Treasury. 

The moneys expended during the eight years of recon- 
struction for the publication of the general laws and claims 
for printing amounted to $1,326,589, a sum in excess of the 
cost of public printing from the establishment of the State 
government up to 1868. The average annual cost of public 


11 South Carolina Fraud Investigation, 1877-1878, 7-208. 
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printing under the reconstruction government was $165,823, 
whereas before reconstruction it was $7,807, and under 
Hampton $6,178 for his first year. The sum paid for print- 
ing during the single session of 1872-1873, amounting to 
$450,000, exceeded that paid for the same purpose during 
the twenty-five years between 1840 and 1865 by the 
sum of $171,759. Yet the volume of printing in consequence 
of the protracted sessions of the reconstruction General As- 
sembly, was much greater than that of earlier legislatures. 

The contract for public printing was at first awarded to 
J. W. Denny. Then the division of the spoils was confined 
to a few leading members of the General Assembly. In 
consequence of the dissatisfaction over this state of affairs, 
the Carolina Printing Company was organized by J. W. 
Denny, R. K. Scott, Niles G. Parker, D. H. Chamberlain, J. 
W. Morris, and L. Cass Carpenter. This company, it was 
stated, owned the Columbia Daily Union and the Charles- 
ton Republican. 

In connection with the formation of this company, as- 
serted Josephus Woodruff, Senator C. P. Leslie proposed 
that ‘‘pay certificates’’ for various amounts, ranging from 
$3,000 to $5,000, for public printing be drawn, and one- 
fourth or more of the amount realized be distributed 
through the chairman of the committee on printing to cer- 
tain designated senators. This system, it was alleged, con- 
tinued as long as monies could be paid out of any sums in 
the Treasury ‘‘not otherwise appropriated.’’ The system 
was checked only when the law providing specific appro- 
priations and payments was enacted in 1874. 

The organization of the Republican Printing Company, 
it appears, broadened the opportunity for fraudulent trans- 
actions. Referring to the appropriation of $250,000 for that 
company, approved December 21, 1872, Woodruff testified 
that State officials, judges, lawyers, editors, reporters, and 
lobbyists manifested deep interest in the passage of the 
measure and were paid according to the supposed value of 
their service and influence. Among these he accredited to 
Governor Moses $20,000, F. L. Cardoza $12,500 and various 
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senators, including B. F. Whittemore, $5,000 and _ less. 
These together with sums paid members of the House ag- 
gregated more than $98,500 paid by the company at the ex- 
pense of the government to secure votes for this bill. 

In addition to this, for the passage of an appropriation 
of $231,000 with interest during the next year, it was said, 
the company was forced to pay $57,200 to certain senators 
and additional sums to House members and State officials, 
including $10,500 to Governor Moses, aggregating alto- 
gether $124,969 as bribes and commissions. This testi- 
mony of Woodruff was supported, in part, by that of A. O. 
Jones who was the clerk of the House and a member of the 
Republican Printing Company. Jones declared, to his cer- 
tain knowledge, that there had been paid to members of 
the House and State officials for the passage of the print- 
ing appropriation of 1872, $36,590; and in 1873, $41,269. 

The committee reported ‘‘that huge frauds were com- 
mitted under the head of newspaper advertising, and that 
the people were loaded with an oppressive tax to subsidize 
a venal press.’’ These frauds, according to the report, 
were equal in proportion to those of the Carolina or Re- 
publican Printing Company. Senators, it was asserted, 
received $5,000 for publishing the Acts when a paper not so 
controlled was paid $500. Representatives also obtained 
considerable amounts from the treasury for printing laws 
in country newspapers established for that purpose. 
There was expended in this connection, for the three ad- 
ministration dailies, the sum of $156,708 during an average 
period of about two years. The few weeklies received in 
three years $86,195.78 for publishing the Acts. Yet the five 
dailies edited by political opponents received but $42,407.63 
for advertisements of every description, including the 
publication of the Acts for four years; and the twenty-nine 
anti-administration weeklies received for similar services 
$63,793. 

The legislative ‘‘pay certificate,’? an instrument pur- 
porting to evidence the performance of a service in connec- 

12 Ibid., 1877-1878, 214-383. 
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tion with the General Assembly, constituted, in the opinion 
of the committee of investigation, the fountain head of 
many of the frauds and forgeries ‘‘perpetrated by those 
in power during the Reconstruction.’’ ‘‘Through this 
source,’’ it was declared, ‘‘the most flagrant violations of 
law were committed whereby the State was annually robbed 
of amounts ranging from two hundred thousand to one mil- 
lion of dollars.’’ This included the fraudulent printing 
certificates, which were collected and divided between those 
in power. In addition to this, the contingent fund was in- 
creased through the system of furnishing refreshments, 
for which ‘‘large numbers of certificates were issued rang- 
ing in amount from $500 to $5,000 each.’’ Besides the 
‘legislative ring,’’ and the ‘‘printing ring,’’ this instru- 
ment also ‘‘produced and nurtured”’ the ‘‘bond ring,’’ thus 
constituting the ‘‘unfailing reservoir of funds necessary to 
perpetuate the power and influence of the political party 
then in control.’’ 

These certificates when approved by the presiding of- 
ficer and clerk of the house for which a service was ren- 
dered constituted a valid claim against the State. The 
simplicity of this procedure doubtless served to encourage 
frauds as evidenced, according to the report, by the large 
number of certificates bearing the transposed initials or in- 
correct names of persons to whose order they were drawn. 
Notable instances cited by the report comprised certificates 
payable to J. M. Foreman for Governor F. J. Moses, T. 
Harlingford for T. Hurley, T. C. Andlow for Senator T. 
C. Andrews, C. J. Herrin for J. C. Hope, and B. Wharton 
for B. F. Whittemore. Sometimes a certificate bore a name 
which resembled in no way that of the person for whom it 
was intended, as evidenced by one drawn to John Gershon 
reported as for Governor Moses, who together with Sena- 
tor John J. Patterson were declared the leaders in the en- 
terprise of dealing in these ‘‘pay certificates. ’’ 

According to the testimony of A. O. Jones, clerk of the 
House from 1868 to 1876, although it was his duty to attest 
the signature of the speaker, he never questioned the right 
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of that official to order his warrant on the state treasurer. 
‘“‘The issue of certificates,’’ asserted Jones, ‘‘was enor- 
mous in number and amounts, and the pressure upon the 
presiding officers by members of the Senate and House to 
have certificates issued to their friends, political and other- 
wise, for sinecures and gratuities, increased at every ses- 
sion. The issue ran to the highest point at the session of 
1871-1872, when the orders on the State Treasurer, drawn 
by the speaker of the House, amounted to over a half mil- 
lion of dollars, two-thirds of which were for sinecures and 
gratuities.’’ 

In further support of charges of fraud and corruption 
arising out of the issue of ‘‘pay certificates’’ the report ex- 
hibited the accounts of legislative expenses of four sessions 
of the reconstruction period in contrast with that of the 
session 1876-1877. The table indicates the total expenses 
of the several sessions as follows: 


ROM AROSIEL ere ate lob oceieiaie cvtia'e.cl0ls sueroseee, 61.01 Una alas iors sles $ 822,608.83 
IAS Adee ed a ras a dsr sere ray cP Ral Cray ata sa losses kane, Suara al eve seveunenens 1,533,574.78 
Wea) alisra'ei'aiSha wre calayaiai sh s(Gial os. ws whelelanalaleieiaie eiealiote neces 908,855.00 
RAS RRA Ret asters vyaliy wie ove, Avot el ela nare: aie esios ocdlend. <7aueie aca eters ote oie 922,536.00 
MP Me 0s Maal aricvs aie feraed raya wear oon veteielo Gio ara lel ie o eleree era 84,096.00 


The obvious conclusion that the ‘‘pay certificates’’ issued 
in many instances constituted a direct fraud upon the State 
was further supported in the testimony of John Williams, 
the sergeant-at-arms of the House, to the effect that of one 
hundred and fifty certificates issued to persons styled as 
clerks of the House not one such person served. Likewise, 
despite the issuance of certificates in one session to two 
hundred thirty-five porters, but eight such were employed." 

The formation of a ‘‘railroad ring’’ comprising certain 
public officials led by John J. Patterson, declared the re- 
port, perpetrated a huge fraud on the State in connection 
with the acquisition of its interest in the Greenville and 
Columbia Railroad.** The State owned large amounts of 
stock in certain railroads including the Greenville and Co- 

13 [bid., 1877-1878, 389-521. 

14 This list given includes Geo. W. Waterman, representing Gov. R. K. 


Scott, Niles G. Parker, Reuben Tomlinson, John L. Neagle, D. H. Chamber- 
lain, C. P. Leslie, H. H. Kimpton, Joseph Crews, Timothy Hurley, and others. 
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lumbia which, acquired in consideration of public bounties 
conferred upon these corporations, were at the time unpro- 
ductive. 

The method taken to secure the controlling interest in 
this road, according to the report, was to have the stock 
owned by the State offered for sale. To this end legisla- 
tion was enacted creating a Sinking Fund Commission 
authorized to sell the unproductive property belonging to 
the State. The ostensible purpose of this measure was 
said to be the disposal of damaged granite, marble, and 
similar material belonging to the State, but the real pur- 
pose was, according to this report, to sell at $2.75 each the 
21,698 shares of this railroad stock which ¢cost the State 
$20 a share. 

The stock thus offered for sale was obtained by this 
group, which having bought shares from individuals now 
controlled the company. Then followed the passage of a 
measure authorizing the consolidation of the Greenville and 
Columbia and the Blue Ridge Railroads, the real purpose 
of which, the committee held, was the release of the rail- 
road’s property from the State lien securing its guaranty 
of the company’s bonds to the amount of $1,500,000 so as 
to enable the new controlling interests to place thereon a 
second mortgage for their own benefit. This measure, just 
as the first, it was asserted, was passed by bribing members 
with monies furnished by the State financial agent. 

This functionary played a prominent part also in the 
purchase of a portion of this stock from individuals, the en- 
tire amount of which bought and held by the group was 
valued at $240,000. That portion of the stock bought of 
private parties, costing approximately $24,000 a share, was 
obtained from the proceeds of sales of State bonds by the 
financial agent, who, acting in collusion with the Financial 
Board of the State, effected the transaction at its direction. 
These shares, together with those acquired from the sale 
of State property, were distributed as agreed among the 
individual members of the group.’® 

15 South Carolina Fraud Investigation, 1877-1878, 563-576. 
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The committee reported that Patterson, assisted by H. 
G. Worthington, was given the opportunity to perpetrate 
another swindle of the State’s monies when on December 
18, 1871, C. C. Bowen introduced in the House a resolution 
to impeach Governor R. K. Scott of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. This was due to the investigations disclosing 
that the Financial Board, comprising Governor Scott, 
Treasurer Parker and Attorney-General Chamberlain, had 
fraudulently and illegally issued several millions of State 
bonds. These men, the committee said, encouraged the 
movement so as to impress upon Scott the impending danger 
to the end that the latter engaged their services to prevent 
by bribery the favorable consideration of the measure in 
the House. 

The fund used by the Governor resulted from a joint 
resolution framed in 1869, authorizing the executive to em- 
ploy an armed force for the preservation of peace, the ex- 
penses of which were to be paid from any funds in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. Warrants were 
drawn from this fund payable to John Mooney, $25,545; to 
John Leggett, $10,600; and to David H. Wilson, $13,500. 
The monies based on these warrants were transferred to 
Patterson and Worthington who were expected to secure 
therewith the exoneration of Seott, and of Parker who was 
impeached with him. 

Besides the sums above stated, the military fund was 
drawn upon for other monies in this connection. The ad- 
journment for the Christmas holidays was approaching. 
As it might prove impolitie to permit the issue to await the 
new year, it was necessary to silence W. J. Whipper, who, 
supporting the impeachment had planned to occupy the 
floor until the adjournment. To defeat the efforts of 
Whipper they had to secure the services of Speaker F. J. 
Moses, Jr., who, for a friendly ruling to sustain Samuel J. 
Lee’s question of privilege, was declared to have been paid 
from this fund a handsome sum. Likewise, R. B. Elliott, 
who sought to defeat the impeachment, was reported to 
have received for his support the sum of $10,500 of the 
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military funds. The effective use of these monies, the 
committee believed, accomplished the desired purposes." 

Three measures comprising the Blue Ridge Railroad 
Scrip Act, the Validating Act, and the Financial Settle- 
ment Act, the report considered the crowning frauds per- 
petrated by John J. Patterson against the people of South 
Carolina. The first of these measures introduced in the 
House by A. L. Singleton represented a plausible scheme to 
relieve the State from its guaranty of the sum of $4,000,000 
of the bonds of the Blue Ridge company by the issue of 
scrip to pay the honest debt of the company. The real 
purpose of the Act, according to the report, was to per- 
petrate a personal fraud, as attested by the letter from 
Patterson to Niles G. Parker, the State Treasurer, instruct- 
ing that functionary to deliver to Kimpton, the financial 
agent, $114,250 of bond scrip, $42,857 of which at par value 
was to be used to pay for the passage, through the House, of 
the validating bill and the bill authorizing the settlement of 
the accounts of the financial agent. Parker was, further- 
more, instructed to deliver to Kimpton $71,414 of the scrip 
at par, if the bills should become laws, with the provision 
that Kimpton should pay $50,000, the proceeds of the serip 
at 70 cents on the dollar, in paying the expenses already 
incurred in passing through the Senate the bill to relieve 
the State of all liability on the account of the guaranty of 
the Blue Ridge Railroad bonds. 

The Validating Act which appeared merely to sane- 
tion the irregular issue of certain bonds, according to the 
report, was intended to make valid the illegal use and dis- 
position of $6,000,000 of State bonds by H. H. Kimpton, 
the financial agent, and then attach this debt to the State. 

The third measure which required the financial board 
to make a settlement with the financial agent was, like- 
wise, considered a scheme for concealing and cancelling the 
large sums expended by Kimpton from the sales of bonds 
illegally made to facilitate the fraudulent transactions en- 

16 Jbid., 1877-1878, 583-607. 
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gaged in by himself and those characterized as the ‘‘Bond 
Ring.’’ 

The passage of the three measures, the testimony dis- 
closed, was accomplished by bribery and corruption. In 
this connection, it was asserted, Speaker F. J. Moses was 
paid $25,000 in order to arrange the House committees as 
desired by Patterson and his associates. Later when the 
validity of the Blue Ridge Scrip was attacked, Patterson 
again sought to bribe F. J. Moses to obtain a favorable de- 
cision. Failing in this, when the act was repealed, it was 
testified, Patterson bribed H. J. Maxwell, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Engrossed Acts, to withhold or de- 
stroy the record, which accomplished, defeated the measure 
at the session. At a later period still, Patterson made a 
corrupt attempt to have the Blue Ridge Scrip included 
dollar for dollar when the measure funding the State debt 
at fifty cents on the dollar was on its passage through the 
Senate.” 

The committee found other corruption in the election of 
a United States Senator in 1872, which developed into a 
spirited contest with John J. Patterson, Congressman R. 
B. Elliott and former Governor R. K. Scott as candidates. 
The triumph of Patterson over Elliott, his talented and 
formidable rival, it was reported, was procured through 
corruption and bribery. This was testified by Martin R. 
Delany, C. D. Hayne, R. M. Smith, W. B. Nash, George 
Bolivar, and numerous others who appeared before the 
committee of investigation. Patterson, it appears, main- 
tained, over a saloon near the capitol, magnificent head- 
quarters wherein various members of the legislature were 
sumptuously entertained in consideration of their votes and 
also paid such members varying prices for their support. 
To secure his election, it was said, Patterson spent between 
$40,000 and $50,000. It was said, moreover, that Patterson 
offered Elliott $15,000 as a consideration for his with- 
drawal from the contest, but the latter indignantly rejected 
this overture. Yet, the victorious contestant was not alone 

17 Ibid., 1877-1878, 614-654. 
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in his efforts to win support through bribery, as the testi- 
mony shows that Robert K. Scott offered to each of sev- 
eral legislators the sum of $100 for their votes.*® 

The approval of the claims of the South Carolina Bank 
and Trust Company amounting to $125,000, according to 
the report, perpetrated a fraud against the State. This 
bank inaugurated in fraud, the committee said, and sup- 
ported through the machinations of Chamberlain, Scott, 
Parker, and other officials, demanded through Hardy Solo- 
mon, its president, the sum of $103,865.31, in satisfaction of 
claims, some of which were doubtful. Yet the claims were 
raised to $125,000 at the suggestion of certain officials. The 
passage of the measure by bribery, it was said, cost Solomon 
$80,000. According to the testimony of S. J. Lee, further- 
more, Solomon, who had discovered a means of obtaining 
$20,000 of this from another appropriation, desired that 
amount of the original appropriation to be disposed of 
through the issuance of ‘‘pay certificates.’? This was ar- 
ranged, asserted Lee, so that the amount was divided be- 
tween Lee and certain State officials including Governor F. 
J. Moses.*® 

Numerous minor frauds, it was reported, were perpe- 
trated by the reconstructionists upon the people of the 
State. One of these arose in connection with the ‘‘armed 
force fund,’’ resulting from a Joint Resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly in 1869, authorizing Governor R. 
K. Scott to employ an armed force for the preservation of 
peace, and for this purpose to use any funds in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. As a result there was 
organized a State guard which was reported to have been 
used solely for political purposes. Vast expenditures were 
made in the support of this organization, as attested by the 
evidence purporting to indicate payroll expenses, allow- 
ances for travel, and the appropriation of funds for politi- 
cal purposes.”° 


18 Ibid., 1877-1878, 873-937. 
19 Ibid., 1877-1878, 526-557. This bill was passed in 1873. 
20 Ibid., 1877-1878, 702-738. 
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The State Militia, it was testified, was similarly used 
to preserve the unity of the political party then in power. 
The committee said it was mobilized to carry the election 
of 1870, at a cost greater than $350,000. $100,000 of this 
was expended in the enrollment alone, while $250,000 was 
expended for the purchase and alteration of arms, the pur- 
chase of ammunition, and the distribution of this property 
to 100,000 militiamen. The actual expenditures made for 
these purchases aggregated $180,750. Thus the difference 
between the total expenditures and actual cost was fraudu- 
lently appropriated. F. J. Moses, the Adjutant and In- 
spector-General of the Militia, it was believed, obtained 
much of this, in addition to a claim of $10,000 as a royalty 
paid by the contractor who altered certain arms. This 
claim was discounted by H. H. Kimpton at $7,000.” 

The committee reported, too, that the phosphate bill of 
1870, disapproved by Governor Scott, offered further op- 
portunity for corruption. This measure, according to the 
testimony of F. J. Moses, Samuel J. Lee, and Prince Rivers, 
respectively, was passed over the veto through the corrupt 
use of money. Timothy Hurley, the lobbyist for the meas- 
ure, according to the report, expended over $20,000 in 
bribes to secure its passage, and of this money F. J. Moses 
received $1,000 for his services as speaker, Samuel J. Lee 
$250, and Prince R. Rivers about $300.” 

A measure providing a transient sick and poor fund for 
the assistance of such persons in the various cities and 
towns of the State, it was said, was used for corrupt politi- 
cal purposes generally. This fund, according to the com- 
mittee, was perverted to other purposes as attested by the 
evidence purporting to show that Hardy Solomon drew 
therefrom $2,500 and Col. Rollin H. Kirk, a politician of 
that day, received transportation from Augusta to Wash- 
ington, D. C.** 

The act creating the Sinking Fund Commission was re- 

21 bid., 1877-1878, 667-701. 


22 Tbid., 1877-1878, 664-666. 
23 Tbid., 1877-1878, 752-754. 
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ported a scheme whereby certain persons secured by pre- 
tended purchase, at nominal prices, the railroad stocks held 
and owned by the State. These frauds comprised the ac- 
quisition by the individuals of the State interest in the 
Greenville and Columbia Railroad, having a face value of 
$542,450. Subsequent sales of other railroad stocks of the 
State by the Commission enabled these persons to acquire 
such interests having a face value of $1,926,645. These 
transactions were followed by the enactment of a measure 
authorizing the Commission to purchase State bonds with 
funds accruing from the sales, the purpose being, accord- 
ing to this report, to increase the price of such bonds in 
order to facilitate the fraud contemplated. The bonds re- 
ported to have been purchased by H. H. Kimpton in conse- 
quence of this measure, according to this report, were 
never recovered by the State. 

Still other frauds perpetrated by the Commission in- 
eluded the embezzlement of funds arising from the sale of 
valuable real estate; and the sale for an inadequate con- 
sideration, of certain marble, granite and other valuable 
properties of the State. 

According to the committee another opportunity for 
fraud came on July 28, 1871, when Governor R. K. Scott 
issued a proclamation offering a reward of $200 for each 
person arrested and convicted under the Enforcement Act. 
As a result, Governor Scott, upon the recommendation of 
Attorney-General Chamberlain, honored the application 
of a man named Hester, by issuing three warrants of 
$3,000 each to be paid from the ‘‘armed force fund.”’ 
Upon the further recommendation of D. H. Chamberlain, 
Governor Moses, during whose administration there was 
appropriated $35,000 to pay the claims arising from the 
proclamation of his predecessor in office, appointed a com- 
mission to award these claims. This commission, of which 
Chamberlain was a member, awarded to six persons claims 
aggregating $30,350. This money, it appears, was dis- 
tributed among the payees and certain officials as Gov. 

24 [Lid., 1877-1878, 849-867. 
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Moses, D. H. Chamberlain and T. J. Mackey. Despite 
the award of the $35,000 authorized under the act never- 
theless, the records of the court as reported by James E. 
Hagood, clerk of the United States Cireuit Court for the 
District of South Carolina, showed that 109 persons were 
convicted under the Enforcement Act, thus entitling the 
distribution of $21,800 in rewards.” 

More fraud followed from legislation approved on 
March 4, 1872, authorizing the State Treasurer to borrow 
money for legislative expenses. Under this act, Niles G. 
Parker, at that time State Treasurer, issued due bills in 
large numbers, it was testified, often without any money 
having been borrowed. In one transaction Hardy Solomon 
received from Parker such a due bill for $95,100, yet the 
committee of investigation could find official vouchers for 
only two-thirds of that amount. This the committee re- 
garded conclusive evidence of collusion between these two 
individuals.” 

The contingent fund of Governor F’. J. Moses, according 
to his testimony, was in part fraudulently expended. He 
used the funds for such illegal purposes as to purchase for 
himself a one-half interest in a Columbia daily newspaper, 
and to cover the shortage of H. G. Worthington, collector 
of the Port of Charleston, who had appropriated for him- 
self funds belonging to that office. Governor Moses em- 
ployed the fund also to obtain from the legislature a large 
contingent fund, and with monies drawn therefrom bribed 
an investigating committee to render a favorable report of 
his disbursement of the fund.” 

Out of the suit of William Whaley versus the Bank of 
Charleston, wherein the former sought to collect certain 
monies in 1873, arose, it was reported, the attempt of D. 
H. Chamberlain to bribe Justice J. J. Wright of the 
Supreme Court of the State. In view of the disagreement 
between Chief Justice Moses and Justice Willard, the de- 

28 Ibid., 1877-1878, 653-663. 


26 Ibid., 1877-1878, 749-751. 
27 Ibid., 1877-1878, 739-748. 
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cision depended upon Justice Wright’s concurrence with 
one of the two. Thus D. H. Chamberlain, counsel for the 
defense, sought through Governor F. J. Moses to secure the 
favorable decision of Justice Wright. This, Moses as- 
serted, was arranged in consideration of two notes aggre- 
gating $2,500, which he borrowed from Wright. Wright, 
however, denied such conduct and challenged the institution 
of legal proceedings to determine his guilt.” 

The committee reported, too, that the assets of the 
Bank of the State, then in the hands of a receiver, were 
used to furnish a loan to Governor F. J. Moses, in 1873. 
It appears that Hardy Solomon, unable to cash three war- 
rants of $5,000 each issued on the fund for the support of 
the penitentiary, returned the same to John B. Dennis, the 
superintendent of that institution, in exchange for nego- 
tiable warrants. The former warrants Dennis gave to 
Moses, who, knowing that they had been retired, neverthe- 
less negotiated thereon through the advice and assistance 
of D. H. Chamberlain a loan of $7,000. Chamberlain, it was 
reported, received $1,000 of this sum.” 

The election of T. C. Dunn as comptroller of the State, 
according to S. J. Keith, was fraudulently accomplished. 
Keith, who was elected to the legislature in 1870, voted for 
the election of T. C. Dunn as comptroller-general and re- 
ceived therefor the sum of $100. The money, according 
to Keith, was paid by R. B. Elliott, who also distributed 
similar sums to others who had likewise refused the offers 
of J. L. Neagle, an aspirant for the office. Dunn, Keith 
declared, was hostile to Cardoza who was at that time in 
disfavor with certain members of the Republican party.*° 

The committee reported also that Thomas C. Dunn, who 
as comptroller-general received from the Southern Life 
Insurance Company a deposit of State bonds as required 
by the law of State, appropriated to his own use $3,500 of 
these bonds which had been enjoined in Dunn’s hands by 

28 Ibid., 1877-1878, 757-763. 


29 Tbid., 1877-1878, 755-757. 
30 [bid., 1877-1878, 754. 
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Judge R. B. Carpenter. This discovery was made when 
the bond committee under the Hampton government while 
registering State bonds found that the said bonds reported 
as missing from the office of Comptroller-General Hagood 
had been registered by certain Charleston banks. 

Fraud and corruption, according to the report, prevailed 
in connection with the management of the State penal and 
charitable institutions. The construction of the State 
penitentiary, begun in 1866 under the Superintendency of 
Major T. B. Lee, was continued under C. J. Stolbrand and 
General J. B. Dennis respectively. With the appointment 
of Stolbrand by Governor Scott, according to this investiga- 
tion, there began in 1869 a series of frauds, perversion of 
funds of the institution and embezzlements which, continued 
under Dennis, cost the State over $900,000 less the small 
portion of expenses chargeable to Lee. Yet the work com- 
pleted from 1869 to 1877 was not comparable in efficiency 
or extent with that accomplished under Lee. Instances 
of mismanagement and frauds cited include the hypothe- 
cation of $30,000 of treasury warrants with Governor Scott 
for a loan of $15,000; the purchase of machinery from 
Hardy Solomon for $4,000, charged to the State at $6,480; 
the contracts with W. B. Nash for brick and Henry E. 
Hayne for wood reported fraudulently executed; and also 
the purchase of supplies never received by the prisoners but 
charged to the institution.” 

The management of the State Orphan Asylum was like- 
wise charged with the commission of numerous frauds. 
Located from 1869 to 1875 in Charleston, thereafter in Co- 
lumbia, fraud in connection therewith, according to the re- 
port, commenced when Samuel L. Bennett succeeded Reu- 
ben Tomlinson as supervisor in 1870. From that time 
until 1873, the orphanage expended $43,018 to support 100 
inmates at an average annual cost of $110. From 1873 
until May 13, 1875, the management of the orphanage was 
vested in S. E. Gaillard, chairman of the board of trustees, 


31 Ibid., 1877-1878, 845-848. 
32 Ibid., 1877-1878, 773-811. 
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and G. I. Cunningham, treasurer. During this administra- 
tion, $51,565 was required to support 100 inmates at an 
average annual cost of $200. Of the total sum expended, 
vouchers could be found for $8,381 only. In May 1875, W. 
B. Nash succeeded Cunningham as treasurer. His admin- 
istration lasting until August 1, 1877, expended $55,582.57 
to support 64 inmates at an average annual cost of $260. 
The fraudulent character of the expenditures under Nash 
was based mainly on the testimony of such merchants as 
Charles Bamberg, who claimed knowledge of the disposition 
of the supplies furnished the orphanage by them. Yet 
other merchants such as William Steiglitz, John E. Gyles, 
William Stowers and William Jones were uniformed as to 
misconduct at the Asylum, nor could they state the final 
disposition of supplies sold by them to the institution.* 

As a result of the report on the corruption thus exposed, 
the Hampton government brought indictments against 
numerous individuals named in schemes to defraud the 
State. These included Niles G. Parker, Y. J. P. Owens, 8. 
L. Hoge, F’. L. Cardoza, Thomas C. Dunn, Theodore David- 
son, Richard H. Gleaves, Samuel J. Lee, Josephus Wood- 
ruff, A. O. Jones, C. W. Montgomery, F. J. Moses, 
Jr., John J. Patterson, F. S. Jacobs, R. K. Scott, Hiram H. 
Kimpton, L. Cass Carpenter, Robert Smalls, B. F. Whitte- 
more and D. H. Chamberlain. These men were indicted 
for numerous offences such as bribery, forgery, breach of 
trust and conspiracy to defraud the State.** 

Nearly all of those indicted had departed the State. 
Three who remained were arrested and held to bail. One 
of these, F. L. Cardoza, was convicted of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the State in connection with a ‘‘pay certificate’’ of 
$4,000, drawn to the order of C. L. Frankfort and paid 
by Cardoza. His appeal to the Supreme Court of the State 
was dismissed. Likewise Robert Smalls, the second of 
the three, was convicted of having accepted, while a senator, 

88 Ibid., 1877-1878, 812-836. 


84 Reports and Resolutions, Report of Attorney-General, 1877-1878, 321- 
327. Chamberlain was indicted later than the others. 
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a bribe of $5,000 to influence his vote on the passage of a 
joint resolution to appropriate money to the Republican 
Printing Company. An appeal taken to the State Supreme 
Court was dismissed and the case was then taken on a writ 
of error to the United States Supreme Court. The writ 
of error was dismissed, however, on the motion of the 
attorney-general and with the consent of Smalls’ counsel. 
The third defendant, L. Cass Carpenter, was convicted of 
forgery in connection with raising the amount of certain 
bills for public printing. All of these men were later 
pardoned by Governor Hampton.®* 

Unsuccessful efforts were made to bring Patterson and 
Kimpton to the State; a civil suit was instituted against 
Corbin and Stone for the recovery of $24,053.94 collected by 
them as attorneys for the State and not properly accounted 
for. Niles G. Parker was committed to await trial, and 
the attorney-general entered a nolle prosequi in the case 
of C. W. Montgomery who, in the opinion of that officer, had 
ignorantly rather than corruptly conspired to defraud the 
State.*° The same action was later taken by Solicitor Bon- 
ham of Richland County in the case of D. H. Chamberlain, 
who upon being indicted had furnished bail in the sum of 
$20,000. 

Both the investigation and the trial of these men seemed 
decidedly political. Although much of the testimony taken 
by the committee of investigation was indisputable, ques- 
tionable testimony reflecting upon the integrity of recon- 
struction leaders was admitted as competent evidence; and 
important conclusions were based upon the testimony of 
those who, steeped in the corruption of the period, were 
granted immunity because of their assistance in incrimi- 
nating others. The appeals to prejudice so noticeable in 
every summary utterance condemning the preceding regime, 
furthermore, indicate clearly that the purpose of the inves- 
tigation was to discredit the reconstruction government. 


35 Reports and Resolutions, Report of Attorney-General, 1877-1878, 328; 
1878, 448; 1879-1880, 840. Supreme Court of South Carolina Reports, An- 
notated Edition, Book 34, 195-261, 262-268. 

86 Reports and Resolutions, Report of Attorney-General, 1877-1878, 328. 
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The investigation accomplished other purposes. Al- 
though the proceedings of the committee developed accusa- 
tions against practically every prominent participant in 
the administration of the late government, less than 
twenty-five persons were indicted for their parts in de. 
frauding the State. This position was justified by the 
attorney-general on the ground that the purposes of the 
State were served in the prosecution of the leaders in this 
mal-administration. Yet the three persons convicted were 
forthwith pardoned by Governor Hampton. Not a single 
individual was imprisoned therefore, as a result of the 
‘‘monstrous corruption’’ uncovered by the ‘‘Restored 
Government.’’ *” 

Besides, Reynolds, who has especially sought to justify 
the overthrow of the reconstruction government of South 
Carolina, conceded the political character of the investiga- 
tion. According to this writer, the committees of investi- 
gation ‘‘made it their business to probe to the bottom’’— 
‘‘ageressively undertook to justify the charges made at in- 
tervals for eight years that the government of South Caro- 
lina was steeped in rottenness and that its agents were with 
very few exceptions actual thieves and perjurers.’’* 

The committees of investigation also committed an 
error. While ascertaining the indebtedness of the State 
and the expenditures during the reconstruction and com- 
paring the results with those under the pre-war and post- 
reconstruction governments, no mention was made of the 
fluctuating purchasing power of the dollar. From this it 
would be permissible to assume that the dollar was worth 
the same, in terms of purchasing power, from 1858 to 1880 
inclusive. Yet such was not the case. In the late ‘‘fifties’’ 
the country was on the gold basis and paper currency was 
at par with gold. The financing of the Civil War caused 
an expansion of paper currency such that in 1863, $100 in 
that currency was worth $72.90 in gold. Five years later, 
$100 in this currency was worth $71.50 in gold. From this 


37 Ibid., 1877-1878. 
38 J. S. Reynolds, Reconstruction in South Carolina, 1865-1877, p. 463. 
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time until 1876, the value of the paper dollar so fluctuated 
that $100 in paper was never worth more than $89.40 
in gold and for much of the time less than $88 in gold. 
When the resumption of specie payment became a certainty, 
however, the paper dollar approached a parity with the 
gold. It began an upward trend in 1877 when $100 in paper 
was worth $92.70 in gold, in 1878 the ratio was $100 to 
$97.50 and on December 17, 1878, the paper dollar was 
quoted at par with the gold. Yet during this whole period 
the paper dollar was both the unit of value and the cireulat- 
ing medium. 

From this inferior purchasing power of the reconstruc- 
tion dollar it can be seen that another factor save fraud 
and corruption accounted, in part, for the higher expendi- 
tures of the reconstruction government as compared with 
those of other periods and exhibited by the following 
statistics : 


Treasury 
Year Disbursements ** 
BN is visas cdi aetna facet boa caida aaNe.(O'ore 1418 0 aR eta enero $ 390,594.90 
RI aia orctin centscntadisnihlad ica hiteidta ables wbyeemabetne 395,913.45 
Bsa aay Cevineeiaat MANew Sivalalaiw aienerateeeie et eeore 463,021.73 
BD ER SS Shas cata et rebel nie becker Ae SS GTA AW. Meas coger crtorons 482,974.67 
BI Ne 8 AS WS SD AR ene rere wee 783,123.20 
BT Deg Sista See dice ta feo so aol a alts cirsiat as fos Tawra has hatensla 514,883.29 
Dial os asccuiacteeite tric aati shinataa exten alcanteanha eae 591,145.98 
BRAY L8Ss i ahora ohiwee eennixe semen 608,294.85 
DES ai aol vere ae aoe Ryitea ds Cae dw ale BRN eioense moa 1,036,924.39 
I ad a ssevich via aohah ls re ean aaa oo tere Ay orew euerane etn 908,698.02 
BRIO ic nike: Za Gee aca rerio ete areas ini esta rera sey eeeieta era oes 967,968.57 
NE iitswbusctids Dacauiniin pakawenkeuntelnueiocme 807,969.92 
Dis cick wetentonsnusuenvanats eneaedaueneane 2,099,345.44 
HUA 5 82 r5\res a Sid chs carers tate ocndev ave ave nae or egaeie anorerel ees 1,830,840.82 
MURR AIA so as Wig S se cael Gwrraeok esse Cua yaa Sead sha aren Sepa eters 1,853 ,976.81 
Racin lina hate ehh Snalinc tiale ct nile ee 1,634,835.61 
WTS. Cit 66 eels cornea Saale rsa Noe Rue ae aed wee 1,719,728.37 
RE Sind osar acs Gwe ane Meee OS Osh a homie eee aa oiere 1,605,736.31 
MOEA a calb eis care lara ses esaos Misra ace oiale Wikio a aletewiane ve ee 1,345,465.17 
BUSTA ars sels ais SACRA EARS WN ati nies 1,365,906.00 
GE rin ela ela ear ta raw wa Sea a aie aa e xa aa eres 712,808.54 


39 Reports and Resolutions, Report of Comptrol’er-General, 1850-1860; 
1868-1889. With reference to the expenditure of 1869-1870, over $900,000 
was declared to have been expended for floating indebtedness and expenses 
incurred prior to that year. 
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Treasury 
Year Disbursements 
SN Scere Fable eas sk Nie esa iw le vo Sees 621,774.20 
BUO cn phere asec + ke wok SGsn pa oe sWialsae 749,784.01 
ROD UE eee en ae eae ane Gwenn sss CNec5sean 742,379.90 
SE FS ce eae ete siaaie ek iawhia|® «6 low.aile ea oss 790,653.32 
MUSES ee poe eae rs eae arts sae ees ip Va ie’ 89 ws iw 0 SIS se 920,839.36 
SE eee scans a akinesia Sa Mb hiss 2 vie ase 5a 834,877.22 
RSS Rine hie Aire hain he ws ea aR Sole oes 847,174.72 
| SEU GAS Sra ee acy Scr a ee ae 987,974.83 
6k su guy Whine 1,190,482.63 
BPE ele Ge wihibire eee Arh Sie ROA Obie e eK a's 1,176,673.78 


As loathsome as the South Carolina frauds were, they 
found their counterparts in the national life. At the very 
moment when disreputable Northerners and Southerners 
were exploiting the Negroes of South Carolina to the dis- 
credit of that State, the Crédit Mobilier, comprising the 
controlling stockholders of the Union Pacific Railroad, had 
awarded to themselves a contract for constructing much of 
that road. Oakes Ames, a member of Congress, and also a 
prominent member of this inner company, bribed certain 
congressmen and prominent senators by distributing among 
them the extremely valuable Crédit Mobilier stock at a tre- 
mendously low price, in order to forestall any action of Con- 
gress against the enterprise of the Union Pacific which had 
already received most substantial assistance from the gov- 
ernment. The discovery of this plot in 1872 resulted in the 
mere censure of Ames and James Brooks and besmirched 
the character of Schuyler Colfax and others. 

The same Congress that investigated the Crédit Mobilier 
affair voted increased salaries to certain public officials and 
to the members of both houses of Congress. Yet public 
resentment against this measure caused the Congress con- 
vening in December, 1873, to repeal the law except as it 
affected the President and Supreme Court Justices. <An- 
other scandal of this period comprised the ‘‘ whiskey ring”’ 
activities whereby the revenue officers of certain western 
communities as St. Louis had made a corrupt agreement 
with leading distillers to defraud the government of revenue 
duties. This affair, it was said, involved President Grant’s 
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private secretary, who was nevertheless protected by the 
president. Likewise Grant’s Secretary of War, W. W. 
Belknap, was impeached for malfeasance in office. It was 
said that he possessed corrupt knowledge of the payment 
to a friend, by the fur trader at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, 
of $12,000 annually for the retention of that business. A 
portion of this money, it was stated, reached Belknap or 
his wife. Belknap avoided impeachment by resigning be- 
fore the House could act. 

These national scandals do not excuse fraud in South 
Carolina, but are evidences of the low state of political 
morality of that time. These together with the activities 
of the Tweed Ring in New York show conclusively that 
corruption was by no means peculiar to South Carolina. 
They show, furthermore, that corruption may thrive when 
legislators are generally intelligent if the leaders are cor- 
rupt. Thus the ignorance of some of the Negro legislators 
of South Carolina constituted but a minor cause of the cor- 
ruption in that State, since the ringleaders in this nefari- 
ous business were clever, trained men who, if honest, might 
have guided the ignorant Negroes right. This is further 
attested by the fact that back counties of such mountainous 
States as West Virginia and Tennessee sent equally un- 
trained, unlettered white men to their legislatures, yet no 
corruption of consequence was observed during this period 
in these States, whereas it was rampant in other States 
controlled by native whites. Until a few years ago, more- 
over, it was a matter of common report for rich men to 
secure their election to the United States Senate by buying 
up the venal members of legislatures of the most ‘‘ad- 
vanced’’ States. The seventeenth amendment was to some 
extent designed to prevent such corruption. 














Cuaprer XIV 
THE AFTERMATH OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The overthrow of the reconstruction government brought 
about a decided change in the political influence of the Ne- 
groes. The Hampton administration had secured a com. 
plete domination over all branches of the State government. 
This control was nowhere more striking than in the legis- 
lature. When that body convened in 1876, the Republicans 
constituted a majority in the Senate and contested the or- 
ganization of the House with the Democrats. Upon the 
accession to power of the new government, however, the 
latter used the political investigations of 1877-1878 to se- 
cure the withdrawal from office of certain Republican legis- 
lators through the promise not to prosecute them for the 
misdeeds of which they were accused. Thus, through the 
consequent replacement of Republican legislators by Demo- 
crats, the former constituted a minority in both houses at 
the close of the legislative session of 1877-1878. There 
were thirty-five Republicans in the House and seven in the 
Senate at this time. Of this number four in the Senate 
and thirty-two in the House were Negroes. There were 
also three Negro Democrats in the House. Negro mem- 
bers of the General Assembly were, therefore, thirty-nine 
in all.? 

The problem of the ‘‘restored’’ government, therefore, 
was to retain control of the General Assembly, despite the 
conceded majority of qualified Republican voters in the 
State. One expedient to this end was the amendment of 
the election law at the legislative session of 1878. The law 
as amended required the voting precincts of each county to 
use two sets of tickets; one of these should designate the 
names of candidates for presidential electors and members 
of Congress, the other the names of State, circuit, and 


1 News and Courier, November 7, 1878. 
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county officers to be voted for. These tickets should be de- 
posited in boxes properly labelled for each set of candi- 
dates. The law facilitated fraud in that managers of elec. 
tions were given the opportunity to deceive ignorant and 
especially illiterate voters, by having them deposit their 
tickets in the wrong box.? In addition to this amendment, 
the legislature changed the voting precincts in the several 
counties to the disadvantage of Republican voters, it was 
claimed.’ According to a Republican party declaration of 
1878, the law as changed virtually disfranchised voters in 
counties which had hitherto given large Republican major- 
ities, since it required them to go sometimes twenty miles, 
even to cross rivers, in order to vote.* 

With the Republicans thus circumscribed the campaign 
of 1878 was begun. The party nominated no candidates 
for State offices, although a considerable element led by W. 
J. McKinlay desired a ‘‘straight-out’’ Republican ticket. 
The dominant element of the party led by C. C. Bowen 
desired to concentrate upon electing a Republican legisla- 
ture and county officers where a favorable vote might be 
expected. Nominations were also made for Congress, the 
sitting members except R. H. Cain being renominated.® 
Meanwhile the Democratic State Convention had met, re- 
nominated all State officers, and adopted the party plat- 
form of 1876 essentially unchanged.° 

The campaign of 1878 was conducted in much the same 
fashion as that of 1876. The Democrats attended Re- 
publican meetings and compelled the speakers to ‘‘divide 
time,’’ and in various other ways intimidated Negroes so 
as to cause them to abstain from voting.’ These leaders 
were exhorted by the press to keep up a relentless warfare 
on the radicals, who sought to regain control of the State. 

2 Acts, 1877-1878, 632, 633. 

8 Ibid., 565-571. 

4 News and Courier, Aug. 8, 1878. From the Republican Party Platform, 
1878. 

5 Ibid., August 8 and 9, 1878. 


6 Ibid., August 2, 1878. 
7 Ibid., September—-November, 1878. 
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Referring to the Republican Convention held in Columbia 
that year, the News and Courier said:* ‘‘The sentiment 
of the Radical Convention in Columbia yesterday was more 
bitter than ever before. Mutterings and implications 
filled the air. No opportunity was lost of spitting in the 
face of the Democratic party. Policy and expediency were 
ignored. No candidates for the State officers were nomi- 
nated, because it is believed that the effect of abstention 
will be to make the Democracy luke-warm, and enable the 
Radicals to sneak into power again through the portals of 
the House of Representatives.’’ Deploring this possibil- 
ity, the journal urged the support of the Democratic candi- 
dates upon the masses of colored people who were not re- 
garded responsible for the misconduct of their leaders. 
These leaders, it was alleged, had insoleutly and defiantly 
thrown down the gauntlet and the Democrats were thereby 
compelled to accept the challenge and keep the government 
in safe hands. 

The election resulted in a decisive victory for the party 
then dominant. Of a total of one hundred fifty members of 
the General Assembly the Democrats had a majority of one 
hundred forty-two on a joint-ballot. The Negro members 
of the General Assembly, numbering twelve in all, were 
equally divided between the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats. Three Negro Republicans sat in the State Senate 
and Beaufort County sent three Negro Republican mem- 
bers to the House. Negro Democrats were sent to the 
House from Charleston, Colleton, Orangeburg and Sumter 
counties. A Republican County ticket comprised of Ne- 
groes was elected in Beaufort County; but J. H. Rainey and 
Robert Smalls, Negro Republicans, were defeated for Con- 
gress.° 

Despite this crushing defeat due mainly to fraud and 
intimidation, the Republican State organization continued 
to function. Candidates for the General Assembly, for 
county offices and for Congress were nominated in 1880. 


8 Ibid., August 8, 1878. 
9 Ibid., November 26, 1878. 
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The election of that year returned one hundred forty-two 
Democrats and six Republicans to the General Assembly. 
The latter included two Negro senators from Beaufort and 
Georgetown, respectively; and four members of the House 
from Beaufort and Georgetown. One Negro Democrat was 
elected to the House from Charleston.”® Besides, Robert 
Smalls was seated in Congress after a contested election 
with George D. Tillman who had been given the certificate 
of election.” 

Although the Negroes were a nonentity in a political 
sense, the movement initiated by the Greenback party in 
South Carolina alarmed the dominant group, lest a white 
minority might join with the Negro Republicans and over- 
throw the Democratic faction. As a measure to avert this 
contingency, the legislature passed a stringent registration 
and election law at the session of 1881-1882. By this law 
disfranchisement was accomplished in one of the several 
ways. The citizen was required to register under specified 
conditions, failure of which deprived him of suffrage. An 
elector was required to vote at the precinct designated by 
his certificate, failure of which prevented him from voting. 
No elector removing from one residence, precinct, parish, 
ward or county was permitted to register or vote without 
a transfer of registration..2 The law also provided sep- 
arate ballots for the governor and leutenant-governor, 
other State officers, circuit collectors, State senator, mem- 
bers of the House, county officers, representatives in Con- 
gress, and presidential electors. These ballots were to be 
cast in separate boxes. This was the eight box device which 
confused the less intelligent voters. According to the Re- 
publican State Convention of 1882, this law contemplated 
the disfranchisement of the four-fifths of the Republicans in 
the State.** 

The full effects of this law were not felt in the election of 

10 Ibid., November 17, 1880. 

11 Biographical Congressional Directory, 1002. 


12 Acts, 1881-1882, 1110-1115. 
13 News and Courier, September 13, 1882. 
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1882. In this year the Republicans, as was their custom 
since 1876, nominated no State ticket, although an element 
of the party cooperated politically with the Greenback 
faction which did nominate candidates for State offices. 
Despite the success of the Democratic ticket the Republi- 
cans, as a result of the fusion with the Greenbacks, elected 
twelve Negroes to the General Assembly. Three of these 
were senators from Beaufort, Berkeley and Georgetown 
counties, respectively. Nine Negro Republicans were 
elected to the House, as were also three Negro Democrats. 
Furthermore, county officers elected in Beaufort County 
were Negro Republicans, and some of the same designation 
were elected in Berkeley and Georgtown.'* Robert Smalls 
also served out the term of KE. W. M. Mackey, a white Re- 
publican who had been elected to Congress that year. 

The new registration law was a factor in the further 
decline of the Negro’s political prestige in 1884. That 
year, the Republicans nominated a State ticket headed by 
David T. Corbin, in opposition to the Democratic ticket led 
by Governor Hugh S. Thompson. The Democrats won the 
election by a decisive vote. They also reduced the Repub- 
lican members of the General Assembly. The latter con- 
sisting of six Negroes included senators from Beaufort and 
Georgetown counties, and members of the House from 
Beaufort and Orangeburg. One Negro Democrat was re- 
turned from Charleston. County officers were elected in 
Beaufort as usual. These included W. J. Whipper, a prom- 
inent reconstruction leader, who was elected as Judge of 
the Probate Court. 

The election of 1886 returned eight Negroes* to the 
General Assembly. Six of these were Republicans, two of 
whom sat in the Senate and four inthe House. The two Ne- 
gro Democrats were members of the House. Concerning 
these members the press commented in a praiseworthy 

14 Ibid., November 11, 1882. 


15 Ibid., November 26, 1884. 
16 Ibid., November 23, 1886. 
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vein. Referring to J. T. Reynolds, who had been reelected 
to the Senate, the News and Courier stated that he was a 
well-educated, college trained man, fitted for the duties of 
legislation. Formerly a school teacher in Beaufort County, 
he then practiced law in connection with W. J. Whipper, 
under whom he had studied that profession. Reynolds, 
who was born a slave, differed in this from Thomas E. 
Miller who had always been a free person of color. Miller 
who had formerly served in the Senate, but at that time sat 
in the House, was educated at Lincoln University. He was 
a lawyer by profession and was recognized as a ready and 
vehement speaker. John C. Rice, also of Beaufort, had 
served in the legislature in 1880. He was formerly a school 
teacher. He had engaged in farming since 1885. Rice was 
of a quiet demeanor. The Beaufort delegation of 1886 
was completed by J. J. Washington, a young man who had 
studied at the State University prior to 1877. He had been 
a federal appointee in the State in 1880, but was removed 
in 1882. After that he taught school.” 

Other Negro Republican members of the legislature at 
this session were Senator B. H. Williams of Georgetown 
and J. A. Baxter of the same county. Senator Williams 
was a minister of the A. M. E. connection. According to 
the press, he was a man of intelligence and fine appearance. 
He had won the confidence of his followers who elected him 
to the State Senate in 1876. Williams had been returned 
as senator from Georgetown twice since that time. Al- 
ways a conservative in politics, his dignified and self-re- 
specting demeanor during his service in the State Senate 
had won for Williams the respect of all the Democratic 
members of that body. Unlike Senator Williams, however, 
J. A. Baxter had been trained as a shoemaker. Later, edu- 
cated in a free school in Georgetown, Baxter was made a 
commissioner of elections for that county in 1878. He dis- 
charged the duties of that office fearlessly and independ- 
ently. Following his service as a teacher in the public 


17 Ibid., November 23, 1886. 
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schools, Baxter was elected to the House in 1884. In 1886, 
he was reelected on a compromise ticket.*® 

The two Negro Democratic members of this legislature 
were Marshall Jones of Orangeburg and George M. Mears 
of Charleston. Jones was well and favorably known in 
Orangeburg County and was regarded as exceeding the 
average of his race in intelligence and general information. 
In 1882, he was elected one of the county commissioners on 
the regular Democratic ticket and discharged the duties of 
his office with fidelity and entire satisfaction to all classes. 
He had never depended upon polities for a living, but was 
a thrifty farmer. By industry and economy he had accu- 
mulated considerable property, including much valuable 
real estate and was, therefore, independent. Jones was 
respectful and polite in his intercourse with all classes and 
enjoyed the esteem and confidence of both races in his 
county.*® 

George M. Mears, a native Charlestonian, was born of 
free parents in 1850. He received a common school educa- 
tion and was trained to become a ship carpenter, at which 
trade he later worked. He embraced the principles of De- 
mocracy at an early date and represented the colored Dem- 
ocrats of Charleston in the legislature after 1880.*° 

Five Negroes were returned to the House by the elec- 
tion of 1888. Three Republicans were sent from Beaufort 
and Georgetown counties, while the Negro Democrats were 
elected in Charleston and Orangeburg counties.** Further- 
more, Thomas E. Miller was elected to Congress, and 
seated after a contest with Colonel William Elliott, to 
whom the certificate of election had been given.” 

The election of 1890 returned six Negroes to the House. 
These, all of whom came from Beaufort, Berkeley and 
Georgetown counties, were Republicans elected on a fu- 

18 Jbid., November 23, 1886. 

19 Ibid., November 23, 1886. 

20 Ibid., November 23, 1886. 


21 Ibid., November 25, 1888. 
22 Biographical Congressional Directory, 864. 
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sion ticket. All of these were, in the opinion of the press, 
substantial representative citizens, really capable of per- 
forming their duties as legislators. Referring to James 
Wigg of Beaufort, the News and Courier** described him 
as being a well-to-do farmer of St. Helena township. He 
represented the conservative element of his race and was 
well thought of by his white neighbors. Like Wigg, 
Thomas R. Fields, also ofi Beaufort, was a farmer. He 
lived in Sheldon township and bore an excellent reputation 
as a conservative citizen. 

Negro representatives from Berkeley County were 
Andrew Singleton, Mark P. Richardson and Thomas H. 
Wallace. They were regarded as industrious, conserva- 
tive, prosperous farmers. Singleton and_ Richardson, 
moreover, had represented Berkeley County in the lower 
House for more than ten years. The Negro representative 
from Georgetown County was regarded somewhat in the 
same light as his colleagues from Berkeley. He was 
Robert B. Anderson, a man of fair education. Anderson 
had been a school teacher and a town warden prior to his 
election to the legislature. He had never taken an ‘‘offi- 
cious’’ part in politics.** 

These few representative Negroes, however, did not ma- 
terially affect the political status of the Negro. Things 
continued the same until there came in 1890 the upheaval 
resulting from a movement designated as the National 
Farmers’ Alliance. This movement which had developed 
during the previous decade commenced ostensibly as a 
joint agricultural and commercial enterprise, proposing to 
make the farmer more potent in his dealings with the mer- 
chants and cotton buyers. Its primary purpose was to en- 
able the farmer to dispose of his products at a fair price. 
To this end general stores and warehouses were main- 
tained and other cooperative efforts were developed for the 
benefit of the members of the order. 

Social intercourse between farmers of different com- 


23 Ibid., November 25, 1890. 
24 Ibid., November 25, 1890. 
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munities was facilitated, also, through the holding of 
barbecues and picnics. On these occasions local leaders in 
the organization discussed the political issues of the day 
and intimated that those governing the State, having had 
little contact with the common people, did not know the 
true needs of that class of citizens. This doctrine was 
further enunciated at the weekly and monthly meetings of 
the local alliances, to the end that these organizations even- 
tually became essentially political. Thus the farmers be- 
came active politically, and from 1884 onward began to 
occupy an uncommonly large number of the county offices. 
These office holders established local political machines 
which sent their most talented men to the legislature. In 
the meantime, poor whites of unusual power such as B. R. 
Tillman and Irby forged to the front in the political ac- 
tivities of the movement by cleverly fomenting strife be- 
tween the city folk and the country people, the aristocrats 
and the poor whites. By means of the political machinery 
of the alliances and the direct party primary system in- 
augurated in 1886, these leaders overthrew that element 
of the Democratic party, represented by Wade Hampton, 
M. C. Butler, and A. C. Haskell, and captured the Demo- 
cratic convention of 1890. This resulted in the nomination 
of a ticket of poor whites, headed by Benjamin R. Tillman. 

The Tillman faction which had thus captured the Demo- 
cratic party was opposed in the campaign by another Demo- 
cratic faction styled the ‘‘True Democrats,’’ headed by 
Judge Haskell. The latter, finding itself a minority ele- 
ment, sought the support of the Negroes. This brought 
against Judge Haskell and his followers the wrath of the 
press and opposition of prominent leaders who were soon 
to lose control in the party councils. Hampton, Butler, 
Hagood, and others, then, pledged themselves to support 
the nominees of the Democratic party. The News and 
Courier also urged the people to support the Tillman ticket. 
Referring to the approaching election that journal said: 
‘‘We did not approve and do not now approve the methods 
by which this ticket was nominated, but it was nominated 
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by an overwhelming majority of the party after a full can- 
vass of the State, and there is no appeal from the decision.’’ 
Continuing, the journal declared the election to be a con- 
test not between Tillman and Haskell, but between the 
Democratic and Republican parties; between the white 
people and the Negroes; between ‘‘True Democracy and 
Independentism”’ in its most dangerous form. It was thus 
the imperative duty of every Democratic voter to support 
the Tillman ticket.*° 

The successful issue of Tillman’s fight for power was 
not to the interest of the Negroes. The newly dominant 
element of the Democratic party was not only less en- 
lightened and less liberal than the Hampton-Butler ele- 
ment, but it hoped to obviate the remote possibilities of 
such a fusion of the white minority and the Negro Republi- 
cans as to bring success to such a ticket in a subsequent 
election. Plans to reach this end were soon worked out by 
these new leaders. 

While steps in this direction were being taken, moreover, 
the two State elections which were held showed a further 
decline of the political power of the Negro. The election of 
1892 returned three Negroes to the House; and George W. 
Murray, a Negro Republican, was elected to Congress.” 
Two years later there were elected to the House Thomas 
E. Miller of Beaufort and R. B. Anderson of Georgetown. 
George W. Murray, elected to Congress at the same time, 
was seated after a contest with Col. William Elliott who 
had been given the certificate of election.” Concurrently 
with the continued downward trend of the Negro’s politi- 
cal power came a striking change in the personnel of the 
General Assembly after 1890. The election of 1892 sent an 
unprecedented number of new members to the House of 
Representatives. That body, according to the press, gave 
every evidence of being ‘‘distinetly a Farmers’ Movement 

25 Ibid., November 4, 1890. 

26 Ibid., November 23, 1892. 

27 Ibid., November 27, 1894; House Journal, 1894, 3-8, Biographical Con- 
gressional Directory, 884-885. 
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Legislature.’’ Similarly the Senate consisted of twenty- 
nine partisans of Bejamin R. Tillman and seven conserva- 
tives. The poor white element, then, comp!etely dominated 
the legislature. Thus it was to be expected that the grow- 
ing hold of the new leaders on the population, as reflected 
in these returns, should encourage those leaders to under- 
take to change the fundamental law with respect to suf- 
frage. 

With this purpose in view, then, the question as to 
whether a constitutional convention should be called was 
submitted to the voters in the general election of 1894. 
The electors decided in favor of a convention by a majority 
of 1,879 votes of 60,925 east on the question. This resulted 
in much dissatisfaction among the white people of the 
State, many of whom held that both the majority in favor 
of the convention and the election of State officers had been 
fraudulently obtained. Referring to the need of election 
reform, the Greenville Mountaineer ** said: ‘‘The charges 
of fraud will not be sustained in many instances, but there 
is no doubt that gross irregularities have occurred in the 
recent election, as indeed they are always occurring where 
the laws are not stringent and carefully guarded. It is 
doubtful whether a strictly legal election has been held in 
South Carolina since the war, if mere irregularities are to 
count against it, and since the passage of the registration 
law, it has been easy enough to find fault with the registra- 
tion of voters or the manner of holding elections. So long 
as these irregularities did not affect white men, there was 
no indifference in the public mind as to the result, but with 
the recent divisions and dissensions a different feeling has 
arisen in regard to the matter. The legislature should 
provide at once for ballot reform in South Carolina. We 
have reached that point when it is necessary that a strict 
and uniform law shall be enacted, which will guarantee fair- 
ness and justice, and for the violation of which an adequate 
punishment shall be meted out. It is entirely feasible to 
frame a law which will guarantee to the voter that his 


28 Reproduced in the News and Courier, November 21, 1894. 
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ballot shall be counted just as it was when cast, and to take 
away from partisan or factional managers the opportunity 
of annulling the wish of the voter. The gravity of the 
situation today in South Carolina is made more serious by 
the conviction in the minds of many that the election re- 
turns do not represent the popular will.’’ 

The fraudulent character of the election of 1894 not 
only engendered disgust in many white men over the 
domination of Tillman, but brought prominently before the 
public view the unhappy plight of the Negro. He was pre- 
vented by illegal means from the free exercise of suf- 
frage. The Civil Rights cases as decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1883 had made him defence- 
less against personal discrimination. He was subjected to 
lynch law throughout the State. He was often defrauded 
out of the pay for his work and against this he had no re- 
dress either in the courts of the trial justices or in the 
higher judicial tribunals of the State.’ 

To protest against this injustice, the Negroes had as of- 
ficial spokesmen frequently a Congressman, a generally 
decreasing number of legislators, and a few federal ap- 
pointees in the State; but these could not accomplish any- 
thing in the behalf of their race, despite the political pres- 
tige many of them had formerly enjoyed. Men of this type 
included C. M. Wilder who was postmaster at Columbia for 
eight years after the reconstruction; former Congressman 
Robert Smalls who was appointed collector of the port of 
Beaufort; R. B. Elliott, J. H. Rainey, D. A. Straker, and W. 
W. Beckett, who were employed as United States Treasury 
officials in the revenue or custom service in South Caro- 
lina.*° 

The voice of these men, however, availed little before 
the increasing opposition. The Constitutional Convention 
authorized by the election of 1894 assembled on September 

29 Congressional Record, January 12, 1891; from the Speech of Congress- 
man T. E. Miller, on the Force Bill. 

30 Ibid., 1878-1895; Journal of Negro History, V, Some Negro Members 
of Reconstruction Conventions and Legislatures and of Congress, compiled by 
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10, 1895. Dominated by Benjamin R. Tillman, the body 
sought to devise some means whereby to disfranchise the 
Negro without, at the same time, qualifying the suffrage of 
any portion of the whites, or violating the letter of the 
Fifteenth Amendment. Such a purpose ran counter to the 
desire of the six Negro members of the convention sent 
from Beaufort and Georgetown counties. They were 
James Wigg, T. E. Miller, I. R. Reed, W. J. Whipper, and 
Robert Smalls, all of Beaufort, and R. B. Anderson of 
Georgetown. These gentlemen did not hope to prevent the 
disfranchisement of a considerable number of their group, 
but they did propose that such an action should not dis- 
criminate against the Negro. 

The important suffrage article of the constitution then 
being framed was presented for the consideration of the 
convention on October 25, 1895.** The qualifications for 
suffrage thereby imposed required residence of two years 
in the State, one in the county, four months in the election 
district in which the elector offered to vote, and the pay- 
ment of a poll tax six months before any election. Regis- 
tration, which should provide for the enrollment of every 
elector once in ten years, was required. Any person ap- 
plying for registration was required to be able to read and 
write any section of the constitution or to show that he 
owned and paid taxes on three hundred dollars worth of 
property in the State. Yet, until January 1, 1898, all male 
persons of voting age, able to read a clause of the constitu- 
tion, or understand it when read to them by the registra- 
tion officers, were entitled to register and become electors. 
After January 1, 1898, any one who should apply for regis- 
tration, if otherwise qualified, was entitled to be registered, 
provided that he was able to read or write any section of 
the constitution or had paid taxes during the year on prop- 
erty in the State assessed at $300 or more.” 

Speaking in opposition to the proposed suffrage pro- 
vision, Thomas E. Miller sought to secure the rejection of 


31 Constitutional Conventional Journal, South Carolina, 1895, 410. 
82 Ibid., 297-298. 
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the report. He held that the plan, if adopted, would secure 
the disfranchisement of the common people both black and 
white. Although the manipulation of the elections might 
enable the poor whites to vote for a while, the accession to 
power of a governor committed to the interests of the 
wealthy, he asserted, would surely bring about the dis- 
franchisement of the poor whites. The working people 
the country over would resent this attack on the rights of 
the common people, and the suffrage provision would be 
condemned as violating the Fifteenth Amendment.* 

Robert Smalls likewise opposed the proposed plan. He 
asserted that the Negro voters who paid taxes on property 
valued at $12,500,000 in 1870 deserved better treatment 
than the convention proposed to give them. He contended 
that suffrage based on intelligence would give the whites a 
majority of 14,000 votes at that time. Thus, the drastic 
measure contemplated was both unnecessary and cruel. 
Attacking the ‘‘understanding clause,’’ Smalls asserted 
that even if administered fairly great injustice would be 
done since no man of average intelligence could be expected 
to explain to the satisfaction of an election official ques- 
tions over which the learned justices of the Supreme Court 
frequently disagree. He understood, however, that the 
convention’s plan was to have the law so administered that 
a white man would understand any given clause of the 
constitution while a colored man would not. R. B. Ander- 
son concurred with this view.** 

Referring to the same question, W. J. Whipper ad- 
monished the delegates to use their great powers with 
moderation and good sense so as not to perpetrate a wrong 
on an unoffending people. He admitted that the Negroes 
were unfitted for suffrage in 1868, but contended that the 
whites who had just lost a war to perpetuate slavery were 
as unfit, on that account, to do justice to the Negroes as were 
the latter to cast the ballot. Reconstruction, in his opin- 
ion, was a failure mainly because the white men of the 


83 News and Courier, October 27, 1895. 
84 Ibid., October 27 and 29, 1895. 
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South would not cooperate in a political way with the Ne- 
groes. The latter were thus forced to affiliate in their new 
duties with white men from the North. The corruption 
of reconstruction was the fault of white men who had made 
the Negroes their dupes. Furthermore, the Negroes had 
never sought supremacy even during reconstruction. 
Negro rule was never a fact. Even in Beaufort, where the 
ratio of Negroes to whites was as eleven to one, some white 
county officers were elected. There was no justification 
at that time, therefore, in the fear of Negro supremacy. 
Hence, the proposed suffrage clause could be justified 
neither on the grounds of logic nor of expediency.® 

The proposed suffrage plan, according to Isaiah Reed, 
was not warranted by the facts. He asserted that the Ne- 
groes had voted to elect Wade Hampton, Johnson Hagood, 
J. C. Sheppard, and even B. R. Tillman to the office of gov- 
ernor. Many had lately voted for John Gary Evans, the 
executive at that time. Besides, delegates elected to that 
body owed their presence in part to the votes of Negroes. 
These circumstances, in the opinion of Reed, exploded the 
idea that the Negroes challenged white supremacy. They 
were willing to permit intelligence to rule. Referring to 
the manner in which justice was administered to the Ne- 
groes in the State, Reed said they usually received ‘‘a great 
deal of trial and very little justice.’’ If the proposed 
suffrage clause should prevail, Reed held, the Negro would 
be denied all those rights which make citizenship desir- 
able.** 

Speaking in support of his counter suffrage proposal, 
James Wigg advocated as qualifications for suffrage a 
residence of two years in the State and of one in the county 
in which one offers to vote. The prospective elector must 
also be able to read any section in the constitution or be a 
free holder, or have returned for taxation personal prop- 
erty in his own name valued at one hundred dollars or 
more. He must also register according to law in order to 


35 Ibid., October 27, 1895. 
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be entitled to vote. This plan Wigg advocated to secure 
the supremacy of the law of intelligence and property; 
while the committee plan, in his opinion, offered white 
supremacy with white degradation. 

In extending his remarks Wigg contended that ‘‘the 
doctrine so persistently taught that the interests of the 
Negro and Anglo-Saxon are so opposed as to be irreconcil- 
able is a political subterfuge; a fallacy so glaring in its 
inception, so insulting to Providence, so contrary to reason 
and the logic of history that one can scarcely refrain from 
calling into question either the sanity or honesty of its 
advocates.’’ Continuing, he asserted, the two races are 
destined to live together in South Carolina. The Negro 
has a right to demand that, in accordance with his wealth, 
his intelligence, and his services to the State, he be ac- 
corded an equal and exact share in its government. This 
was his just due; he asked no more, he would accept no 
less. Conceding the right of the State to make any quali- 
fications on suffrage which should operate justly and 
equally upon all who might wish subsequently to enter into 
citizenship, Wigg emphatically denied the right of the 
State to abridge the rights of a citizen then a voter.” 

Regarding the contention of the Negro members for 
recognition as citizens without regard to color or race, the 
News and Courier asserted that the arguments and ap- 
peals of the colored delegates were forcible and eloquent in 
different degrees. That they were without effect was due 
to the fact that they were directed against the most radical 
sentiments and prejudices of those to whom they were ad- 
dressed.** 

In response to the demands of the Negro delegates, 
Benjamin R. Tillman, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Suffrage, spoke at length. Admitting the great importance 
of the wise regulation of the suffrage, the question which 
caused the convention to assemble, Senator Tillman con- 
tended that the frauds and corruption perpetrated during 


87 Ibid., October 27, 1895. 
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the reconstruction constituted the principal reason for the 
restriction of the suffrage so as to make Negro supremacy 
in South Carolina forever impossible. After reviewing in 
some detail the report of the frauds investigating com- 
mittee of 1877-1878, he made reference to the conviction of 
Smalls on a charge of bribery, and the testimony relating 
to defaleations charged to W. J. Whipper. Tillman as- 
serted that although the Negroes were not the agents of 
this corruption, they were nevertheless responsible for its 
perpetration, since their votes placed in office the dishonest 
white men who defrauded the State. He proposed, there- 
fore, to restrict the suffrage, without coming in conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States, so as to make im- 
possible a recurrence of such misrule. 

The white people, Tillman claimed, were disgusted over 
the methods theretofore used to carry elections since their 
restoration to power. By fraud and violence, he conceded, 
the whites overthrew the reconstruction rule. By resort 
to the same methods the elections of 1878 and 1880 were 
carried. Then came the registration law and the ‘‘eight 
box law.’’ But these were not sufficient so long as they 
ran counter to the fundamental law of the State. The 
alteration of the fundamental law with respect to the suf- 
frage was imperatively needed at that time because of the 
disunity among the white people in the State. For this 
reason, an intelligence restriction would not be sufficient, 
since a white voting population of 40,000 reformers and of 
40,000 conservatives, unaided by 15,000 illiterate whites dis- 
franchised because of this circumstance, would offer the 
Negroes the opportunity to control the State. This thing 
Tillman was determined to avoid. He, therefore, recom- 
mended the acceptance of the suffrage plan as proposed by 
the committee. This plan was adopted with modifications 
by the decisive vote of seventy-seven to forty-one.** 

The new suffrage requirements accomplished the pur- 
poses of those who made them. The ‘‘understanding 
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clause’’ of the new constitution permitted illiterate whites 
to continue undisturbed in the exercise of the suffrage. 
By the same token, in connection with other hostile pro- 
visions, the Negroes, as a group, were disfranchised. No 
Negroes were thereafter elected to Congress, although R. 
B. Anderson, of Georgetown, was sent to the State legisla- 
ture in 1896. This date, however, marked the complete 
passing of the Negro as a political factor in South Carolina. 
The government of that State thus became a minority 
white man’s government, operated by him for his own 
benefit. 














SuMMARY 


With one exception the Negro population of South Caro- 
lina in 1865 did not differ widely from that of any other re- 
constructed State. The exception was the very degraded 
class of Negroes on the Sea Islands, rivaled only by the 
150,000 poor whites of the upper counties in ignorance and 
excelled by them in crime. Turned loose upon the world 
without any economic equipment, some Negroes made 
matters worse by wandering from place to place to enjoy 
their freedom. This did not continue many months, for 
they were soon forced by circumstances to work. 

Immediately after the war the native white planter 
class, acting upon the proclamation of the president, re- 
organized the State government along lines differing little 
from what it was before the Civil War, except that the Ne- 
groes were granted nominal freedom. As the rights and 
privileges of Negroes were so generally restricted by spe- 
cial laws known as the slave code, and they could be so 
easily imposed upon in making contracts to labor, they soon 
saw themselves all but facing reenslavement. The cruel 
treatment received from some of the master class and mur- 
derous attacks from irresponsible persons in South Caro- 
lina, as elsewhere in the South, all tended to strengthen the 
conviction that the South would reenslave the Negroes. 
Congress, therefore, ignored the President’s efforts in the 
rehabilitating the Southern States and carried out the plan 
of Congressional reconstruction. 

While this was going on, the economic situation tended 
to clear up. The Negroes willingly worked wherever they 
could obtain fair wages. As the soil had been impoverished 
by overwork in the production of provisions during the war, 
and the planters had but little capital with which to rebuild 
the waste places of the land, however, under-production of 
cotton followed. This was aggravated, too, by the loss of 
labor through the Negro children drawn into the schools 
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and the decrease in the female laborers, since the Negro 
women did not generally work in the fields after emancipa- 
tion. A few Negroes, moreover, migrated to other States. 
A further decrease in the labor supply resulted from the in- 
creasing number of Negroes who obtained small parcels of 
land and farmed independently, producing provisions 
rather than cotton. 

In their new position as free laborers or independent 
farmers protected by the Federal Government the Negroes 
clamored for the use of public facilities, but did not socially 
disturb the whites, as had been predicted. The upheaval of 
the Civil War gave some stimulus to race admixture, but 
not enough to change the aspect of the social order. Where 
there was some intermarriage of the races, the records show 
that the whites were seeking the Negroes as eagerly as the 
latter were seeking them. The writer found in the news- 
papers of the native whites as many cases of marriages 
between white men and Negro women as there were be- 
tween white women and Negro men. 

The participation of the Negro in politics did not 
diminish his efficiency as a laborer, as has been erroneously 
stated by biased writers. On the contrary, statistics and 
the reports made to the press from year to year by the 
native whites themselves prove that the efficiency of Negro 
labor progressively increased throughout the reconstruc- 
tion. After 1868 there was no serious disturbance of 
Negro labor until the whites injected politics into the ques- 
tion in 1876. 

The State of South Carolina, moreover, was not so hard 
pressed as its rather complaining native whites generally 
tried to make the public believe. Many of the complaints 
as to hard times were made for the purpose of discrediting 
the work of the reconstructionists. It is true that the 
planters and business men had less and some few had 
practically nothing in comparison with their opulence prior 
to the Civil War; but many as were the difficulties, they 
were not sufficient to conquer ordinary enterprise. Whites 
lacking initiative descended to a lower level, but men of 
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courage overcame their handicaps and speedily retrieved 
most of their losses. Statistics show that from the eco- 
nomic point of view, South Carolina was steadily progres- 
sive throughout the reconstruction period. 

The mistakes of the reconstruction were due in a meas- 
ure to the native whites of the higher class. Approaching 
the task of reconstruction, the Negroes, acting upon the 
advice of their white friends in the North, invited the 
better class of Southerners to assume the leadership in 
politics; but being too haughty to associate politically with 
their ex-slaves, and hoping to defeat the reconstructionists 
immediately, the aristocratic group lost this opportunity to 
the Northern adventurers who organized the Negroes 
against them. The Convention of 1868, then, represented a 
majority of the people of the State, but did not represent 
the former master class. The constitution framed and 
ratified by the will of the majority participating in the 
government was a creditable instrument, which with little 
amendment satisfied the State for a generation; and when 
changed it was for racial superiority readjustment rather 
than on account of public welfare. 

While the réle played by the Negro during this drama 
has been adversely criticized as the work of an ignorant 
mass, it must be conceded that the Negro was somewhat 
prepared for this new function by the early opportunities 
for improvement offered through the school and church. 
Most of the leaders of the Negroes in politics were men of 
fair education and some were exceptionally well trained, as 
attested by the native whites themselves in various ways. 
All Negro leaders, moreover, did not participate in polities 
for the reason that they had so much to do in the recon- 
struction of the race along religious and educational lines. 

Many Negroes who did take a part in the government 
showed adequate knowledge of politics and labored for the 
progress of the State, as attested by the native whites them- 
selves, although there were elected to the legislature some 
few who had no equipment for the services which they were 
called on to perform. Such undeveloped persons, how- 
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ever, were never in numbers sufficient to dictate the policy 
of the administration, for such determining force came 
largely from the native whites and Northern adventurers 
in control of the administration. At no time in the history 
of South Carolina or any other State did the Negroes con- 
trol the government altogether. The misfortune was that 
the whole State government fell into the hands of a cor- 
rupt group consisting of Northern adventurers and native 
whites supported by a sufficient number of Negro members 
of the legislature to rob the State and to cover up their 
crimes. These same Negroes would have just as willingly 
followed the leadership of sympathetic persons working 
for clean government. They were later invited thus to co- 
operate with the planter class, but the appeal from persons 
who had tried to reenslave them did not have very much 
effect, especially when the Negro officeholders were being 
ridiculed and racial antagonism was being fostered by 
others of the same class. 

The actual frauds, however, and their cost to the State 
were grossly exaggerated for political purposes. This is 
especially true of the part the Negro played in these frauds 
and the extent to which they personally profited thereby. 
Investigation shows that some few Negroes did receive 
small sums of money to vote for huge measures by which 
the whites engineering the scheme obtained millions. The 
Negroes enjoyed the gorgeous furniture of the State House, 
quaffed wine at the expense of the commonwealth in the 
State House barroom, but these were but douceurs thrown 
out to obtain their support for the real frauds. <A con- 
temporary summarized it in saying that ‘‘in the distribu- 

tion of spoils the poor African gets the gilt and plush, the 
- porcelain spittoons, the barbaric upholstery, while the 
astuter Caucasian clings to the solider and more durable 
advantages.’’? What was going on in South Carolina at 
this time, moreover, was being duplicated in a measure at 
the same time in several States and in the national adminis- 
tration, most of which fortunately or unfortunately have 
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never been investigated by a revolutionary body, as was the 
ease at the close of the reconstruction period in South 
Carolina. 

Corrupt as the government became, however, it tended 
to purify itself. Under Chamberlain the backbone of the 
ring was broken, according to the testimony of the native 
whites. He actually reformed the State throughout, carry- 
ing the drastic changes so far that he all but alienated his 
own party, but at the same time almost won the support of 
the planter class. Had it not been for the more partisan 
like faction led by M. C. Butler and M. W. Gary, who kept 
the people excited over the possibility of the recrudescence 
of corruption and the menace in the election of undesirable 
Negroes to office, the reconstructionists would not have been 
suddenly overthrown. The opposition ceased to be a re- 
form party, for that issue had already been met by the 
satisfactory administration of Chamberlain. The opposi- 
tion thereafter became a racial-superiority-asserting group 
determined to eliminate the Negro from politics. 

The result was a revolution worked out in the midst of 
intimidation and fraud. Both parties resorted to unfair 
methods; but the Hampton supporters with a more effec- 
tive organization out-defrauded the defrauding and secured 
the favorable decision from a national administration 
which, according to historians, had come into office in the 
same way. Hampton himself was presented as the clean 
man who guaranteed justice and equality to each race, 
but the promises to the Negroes, many of whom voted 
for Hampton, soon turned out to be mere words. With the 
exception of districts where the Negroes were in such a 
large majority as to make fraudulent returns for the ad- 
ministration too obvious, they were thereafter eliminated 
from the government. Only a few Negroes held office in 
the State during the next twenty years. 

Desiring to obviate the necessity for the fraud and in- 
timidation practiced in carrying every election thereafter, 
the native whites worked toward the end of eliminating the 
Negro from politics by legal circumnavigation within the 
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law. This effort was facilitated by the coming of the poor 
whites to power a generation later. This class had all of 
the hostility of the planters against the Negro in polities 
and had none of the sympathy of the former masters for 
the ex-slaves. Under the influence of men like Benjamin 
R. Tillman, the leader of the poor whites, a convention was 
called in 1895 to frame a new constitution which by indirect 
means prevented the majority of Negroes from voting and 
all Negroes from holding office. 
A. A. TayLor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Vom Kulturreich des Festlandes. By Leo Fropentus. (For- 
schungsinstitut fiir Kulturmorphologie : Munich-Nymphenburg. 
1923. Pp. 344.) 

Preceding the title page of this book one finds the statement 
that it appears as the first volume of the fifth annual series for 
the members of the People’s Union of Book Lovers (Volksverband 
der Biicherfreunde) and is circulated among these only. Acknowl- 
edgment is made to Professor Edmund Schaefer for the cover de- 
sign. Other than this the book has no preface. Following a brief 
and sententious introduction to which we shall return presently, the 
author in Part I gives an intensive exposition of his theory of the 
history and progress of culture. In the other two parts he exhibits 
documents illustrative of his views. These documents are first, 
early tales of the peoples of the southern land masses—<Australia 
and the lower ends of Africa and South America—constituting 
Part II; and second, myths of the peoples of the northern land 
masses—Europe, Asia, and North America—constituting Part III. 

Part I is divided into eleven chapters, of which each in turn is 
divided into several sections. By giving summaries and forecasts 
at the ends of the sections Dr. Frobenius facilitates the understand- 
ing of his unusual argument. In Part II the four chapters are 
Prolog, A Glance into the Mythology of the Maluti-Bushmen of 
South Africa, Narratives of the Australians, and Two Fairy Tales 
of the South Americans. Part III contains Prolog, Old Beast 
Fables, Compositions of the Eskimos, Remodelings from Interior 
Asia, Tartar-Turkish Hero Literature, and From the World of 
Fairy Tales. There is no index. There are two diagrams, fifteen 
illustrations, and twenty-six maps. 

In northern European mythology the Ygdrasil was an ash tree 
having connections with the universe—earth, heaven, hell. It was 
held upright by three roots, one of which led to the human race, a 
second to the giants, and a third reached over the Lower World. 
Its branches extended above all earth and arched over heaven. In 
its shade the gods held court and the fates determined the fortunes 
of gods and men. The author in his introduction uses this as a 
figure to illustrate the present conception of the history of culture, 
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of civilization. The best modern view, unlike that of the Hebrews, 
the ancient Greeks, the early Romans, and some primitive peoples 
of today, is no longer limited to the narrow horizon of those who 
study merely their own religion, art, and history. We are not con- 
fined to fixed spaces of the earth’s surface, but the planet in its en- 
tirety is our field. This banishment of the horizon is something 
new. Everywhere, even among the most primitive peoples, are cul- 
tural documents to be found. Cultural history in its viewpoint is 
objective, is independent from oneself. 

The identity of political history and the history of civilization is 
destroyed. No longer can one look at the progress of events from 
the standpoint of one’s own time or country or race alone. 

History is a record of space subjected to our knowing and think- 
ing. Homer, Herodotus, Ptolemy, and later writers down to the 
beginning of the Fifteenth Century represent increasing famili- 
arity with geographical space. Western culture is continental, 
European. Except in a few places like Egypt its manifestation 
elsewhere is a transplantation from Europe. 

Culture is a thing bound in two ways, on one side to a field that 
offers it life and on the other side to the human beings that main- 
tain its life. The one means space, the other time. Only Germans, 
and not their neighbors to the east or the west, ask concerning the 
essence of culture. Germans demand an instrument to deliver them 
from their misery, a proof of the fastness of their souls, a signpost 
on the road to the future. Not unnaturally Mr. Frobenius takes a 
pessimistic view of the present and future of civilization, which he 
believes is decadent. 

He finds that primitive folk in various quarters regard the nu- 
merals, 2, 3, and 4, as having certain magic or specially significant 
properties. Striking similarities in this superstition are noted. 
The sun, moon, and stars, the cardinal points, the simple colors, 
and symbolic combinations of all these play a large part in the im- 
agery and hierophantics of tribes and reveal with astonishing force 
their beliefs and traditions. Their art renders a like service. 

On page 22 Kulturphdnome is printed for Kulturphanomene and 
on page 32 karthographischen for kartographischen. 

Epwarp P. Davis 
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The Gift of Black Folk. By W. E. Buranarpt Du Bors, Ph.D. 
(Harv.). Author of The Souls of Black Folk, Darkwater, ete. 
(The Stratford Co., Publishers, Boston, Massachusetts, 1924. 
Pp. 349. Price $2.00 net.) 

This volume is somewhat scientific ; but, in the main, it is a po- 
lemic treatise in essay form in keeping with the tone and purpose 
of what the author has written during the last generation: and de- 
signedly so, for it was not intended as a contribution, but rather as 
a popular work summarizing in simple language the facts of Negro 
history and the thought of the best thinkers who have expressed 
themselves on the question. 

From the historical point of view, the work may be criticized 
as inadequately developed. It contains both interesting and valu- 
able facts on the ‘‘Black Explorers,’’ ‘‘Black Labor,’’ ‘‘Black 
Soldiers,’’ and the ‘‘Emancipation of Democracy’’; but the 
reader does not learn from the book many facts which one would 
expect, since much of such additional information is available in 
secondary works. The author has drawn on such works as the 
Early Spanish Accounts of Discovery and Exploration, Wiener’s 
African Discovery of America, Williams’ Negro Race in America, 
and THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO History; but he neglected facts in 
these sources which would have made the story more valuable. 

At the next point, that is, the fifth chapter, the book becomes 
both scientific and polemic, containing statements well documented 
and at the same time giving opinions without adequate data to sup- 
port some of the contentions set forth. This part of the book, how- 
ever, is not without value. The chapter on ‘‘The Reconstruction of 
Freedom’’ is the most valuable part of the book for the layman. 
It is a fair discussion of the meaning of the emancipation of the 
Negro, the attitude of the southern whites toward the freedman, the 
‘black codes,’’ the policy of the Federal Government as developed 
through the Freedmen’s Bureau, and the drama of reconstruction. 
Negro suffrage, Negro office holders, Negro education and legisla- 
tion in cooperation with the whites and the Northern adventurers, 
are all mentioned in this chapter. The opinion of the author here 
deserves attention although there may be reasons for differing from 
him. 

The remaining portion of the book deals with the ‘‘ Freedom of 
Womanhood,’’ ‘‘The American Folk Song,’’ ‘‘ Negro Art and Litera- 
ture,’’ and ‘‘The Gift of the Spirit.’’ The reader here may not 
agree with the author in his treatment, but he will welcome the 
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facts and the point of view. In some cases, however, he has tried 
to crowd too much into small space in the effort to give honorable 
mention to the large number of persons who made some contribu- 
tion to civilization. As a result, therefore, the work does not show 
much relief. The achievements of each one seems to be at par with 
all others. The man who writes a poem which may have attracted 
the attention of the average magazine or newspaper is given as 
much space as men universally known in the same field. The min- 
ister of little consequence receives as much attention as the father 
of the church. On the whole, however, the book has many merits 
and should be read by all persons desiring to know the truth as to 
contribution of the Negro to civilization. 


The Everlasting Stain. By Ketity MILuer, author of Race Ad- 
justment, Out of the House of Bondage, and An Appeal to 
Reason. Washington, D. C., The Associated Publishers, Inc. 
1923. Pp. 368. Price $2.50. 

The announcement of this new book by Kelly Miller, an au- 
thor of note, naturally makes the public expectant. For the past 
quarter of a century he has covered a wide range of race problems 
in newspapers and magazine articles, reviews, government docu- 
ments, pamphlets, and books. He is undoubtedly the most success- 
ful pamphleteer of the Negro race, having distributed over one 
half a million copies of publications in this form. ‘‘He has per- 
fected the epistolary style of the polemiec,’’ says one, ‘‘beyond most 
writers of this age. His open letters to Thomas Dixon, to President 
Roosevelt and to President Harding will take rank with the best 
literature of this sort of all times.’’ Kelly Miller is also, without 
doubt, one of the greatest essayists of his time. His transient style, 
logical treatment, and comprehensiveness of presentation give his 
work a distinct place in the discussion of the race problem. 

Works very much like the present volume have already been 
produced by the author. All of them take the form of the 
pamphlet and the essay. The impression that he has made on the 
reading public is such that no collection of books professing to 
deal with the race problem is considered complete without these 
works. Inasmuch as this representative of the talented tenth 
of the Negro race has voiced the sentiments of his fellowmen in their 
struggle upward, moreover, the works of Kelly Miller easily reflect 
the development of the Negro mind since emancipation. His 
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works, therefore, must be taken into consideration in studying the 
history of the Negro since the Civil War. 

The present volume contains Kelly Miller’s reflections on the 
World War and its aftermath, covering a wide range of subjects. 
Here we see the results of this unusual upheaval which set almost 
every element of the social order thinking. The Negro people were 
unusually affected by the revolution, as is evident by the sentiments 
of the thinking class for which Kelly Miller speaks. The author 
directs the attention to the curse of race prejudice as evidenced by 
such social proscription as segregation. He shows then that radi- 
calism has developed in the minds of the Negro as an inevitable con- 
sequence. How the Negro is now seeking a way of escape through 
education and business receives some attention; but the author is 
primarily concerned with combating the ideas of men who, in com- 
promising with the forces arrayed against the man far down, make 
it almost impossible for the race to present its case to the world. In 
this chosen field of controversy Kelly Miller is most successful. 


The Negro from Africa to America. By W. D. WEATHERFORD, 
Ph.D., President of the Southern College of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Introduction by James H. Dillard, President 
of the Jeanes Board and the John F. Slater Fund. (New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1924. Pp. 487. Price $5.00 net.) 
To this volume The Negro from Africa to America the author 

might have added as a sub-title ‘‘ From concerted suppression of the 

facts as to the Negro’s contribution to civilization, through racial 
superiority-proof-bias, to investigation for the whole truth.’’ This 
is the history of writing on the Negro. At first, his name should 
not be personally mentioned in books at all. Forced to abandon 
this position, such writers thereafter referred to the Negro with con- 
tempt. A few observers next began to find in the race certain 
things which interested them. Thinking, then, that the results of 
such observation might be used to accredit the Negro with merit, 
polemic writers injecting racial bias into the situation set out to 
prove that the Negro is inferior to the white man. In our day, 
however, there have appeared a few who are trying to get away 
from this position that they may see the Negro as he is. Mr. 

Weatherford belongs to the class making this effort, but the re- 

sults of his enterprise do not convince the reader that he has suc- 

ceeded. 
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The present volume has many faults. It undertakes too much. 
It abounds in numerous long quotations in places where the reader 
expects digested material. The author did not write from first 
hand information on many of the important topics which he unsat- 
isfactorily treats. The subjects discussed are presented without due 
regard to proportion. In too many cases, the author apparently 
allotted the space according to the abundance of materials ac- 
cessible. 

In the first chapter, ‘‘The Central Issue,’’ in which the author 
states the purpose of the book, the task is well done. He shows that 
the races in this country have developed away from each other to 
the extent that there has arisen such a fearful antipathy as to 
threaten the peace and order of society. A better understanding 
must be reached by examination of the worth of both races and the 
interpretation of the one to the other. 

The reader expects, then, a definitive treatise, but he is at once 
disappointed in the next two chapters by the unscientific treatment 
of ‘‘The African Background of the Negro’’ and his ‘‘ Religious 
and Social Life in Africa.’’ Here the author, after giving some in- 
teresting facts of African geography, ethnology, and ethnography, 
drifts into long quotations expressing the opinions of others, fol- 
lowed by unwarranted conclusions of his own. He makes reference 
to some well-known authorities like Professor Boas, but does not 
use here such authorities as Pitt Rivers, Leo Frobenius, Felix Von 
Luschan, and O. Houdas. Some of those whom he quotes, like Mr. 
Weatherford himself, have never seen the people whom they have 
undertaken to describe, and most of those who have seen them have 
looked at them from the outside through a glass darkly only. 

Some of the conclusions of the author are facetiously interest- 
ing. Because every Negro in the Eastern Zones of Africa has to 
earry a knife to cut his way through high grass which grows so 
rapidly that no path or road will stay open for a few days, Mr. 
Weatherford believes that this trait appears in the American 
Negro’s fondness for the razor (33). If Mr. Weatherford had 
made a little comparative study of the races, he would have dis- 
covered that the ancestors of several other stocks living in this 
country once had the same custom when thus compelled to combat 
the forces of nature. The idleness of the Negro he explains as re- 
sulting from the lack of a struggle for life in the abundance of self- 
producing food and the like in Africa (39). The author, however, 
although he refers to it, does not account for the trait of laziness in 
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the white man who, instead of working himself, has ever endeavored 
to secure a livelihood by exploiting others. 

Polygamy and immorality he refers to at several points as hav- 
ing an origin in the life of the Negro in Africa, but he does not en- 
large upon influences set going by the white men themselves in 
carrying whiskey and syphilis to Negroes in Africa and in prostitut- 
ing Negro women here to the base purposes of slave breeding and 
the immoral uses of white men. Mr. Weatherford should know 
by this time that there is as much actual polygamy in Europe and 
America as there is in Africa. Most women attached to men in 
Africa are servants rather than wives. The African, moreover, 
lives what he is, whereas the European and the American cover 
their real civilization under sham and hypocrisy. 

From the African custom of placating the spirits, the author 
traces the American Negro’s custom of placing on the grave empty 
bottles of medicine and the like used by the deceased. Investigation 
will show that no such custom has ever prevailed to any noticeable 
extent among Negroes in the United States, but it is known that such 
a custom does exist in some such form among several other peoples. 
The Negro’s fear of ghost is traced to the African ‘‘Ibambo.’’ To 
what would Mr. Weatherford trace the white backwoodsmen’s fear 
of the ghost, which is just as common as that of the Negroes? Did 
the one learn from the other? The African desire for proper 
burial, the author believes, accounts for the American Negroes’ 
anxiety for burial insurance—another custom which Mr. Weather- 
ford should know does not belong to any particular race. Among 
the undeveloped Filipinos, for example, more attention is paid to 
proper burial than to the effort to save the patient from an untimely 
death. Instead of buying medicine for the patient they save their 
money to pay funeral expenses. 

To the fetiches used in Africa in the practice of the white and 
the black art he traces the Negro custom of wearing such charms 
as the asafetida bag around the neck, but he admits that the same 
custom exists among certain whites. To the ‘‘Taboo’’ he ascribes 
the American Negro’s fear of evil spirits bringing bad luck (62), 
but this, too, does not differ from similar superstition among 
American whites. To the operations of the African witch doctor 
or witchcraft (52-54) he attributes the Negro’s tendency to be 
cruel. The author does not seem to know that Negroes had some 
chance to learn cruelty from the whites who daily kicked and cuffed 
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them into submission to slavery, killed them if they rebelled, and 
lynched them when they asserted themselves in freedom. 

This is the sort of thing this unscientific scientist brings us out 
of his brief treatment of Africa. The main trouble is that he does 
not know the facts in the case and by his treatment he does not 
convince the reader that he can wisely use the facts of others. The 
author’s knowledge of anthropology is too limited, for even the aver- 
age reader can see that his chief mistake lies in not knowing that 
all peoples, regardless of their beginnings, are very much alike when 
subjected to the same influences of a similar environment. 

Leaving Africa at the fourth chapter the anthropologist becomes 
an historian, giving a digest of slavery and the slave trade. In 
this part of the book there is some valuable information but none 
that cannot be obtained from more comprehensive works. His 
discussion of the free Negro is a rehash of what has been better 
written by others. The treatment of the economic failure of slav- 
ery and present economic conditions does not do him great credit. 

Completing the task of making the book a hodgepodge, the 
author takes up health, housing, religion, the Negro before the 
‘“law,’’ education and self expression. In this part of the book the 
reader finds some of every thing and not enough under any single 
topic to exhaust the subject conclusively. What is said, moreover, 
is not new. The style here, too, like that of the other parts of the 
book violates the law of proportion and tends too much towards 
long quotations and opinions. In fact, one may call the work a 
book of ill-assorted quotations together with a number of unwar- 
ranted opinions and conclusions. 

C. G. Woopson 











NOTES 


On the seventh of August John Edward Bruce, better known as 
‘‘Bruce Grit,’’ passed from this life. He was born in Piseatawy, 
Maryland, February 22, 1856. After emancipation he moved with 
his parents to the District of Columbia, where he attended school. 
When but a young man he entered the newspaper field, in which he 
soon distinguished himself. He became associated with more than 
a score of newspapers and magazines, among which were The 
Boston Transcript, The African Times and Orient Review, and The 
Spectator. 

In the field of history he also rendered distinguished service. 
His articles contributed to newspapers often partook of the nature 
of history, covering various aspects of the achievements of the 
Negro. He wrote a number of essays and books in this field. To 
encourage others in this direction, he founded the Negro Historical 
Society of Brooklyn, which he served as secretary until his death. 
As a member of the American Negro Academy he gave the same 
stimulus to this work. He was one of the first subscribers to the 
JOURNAL OF Necro History, and became a life member of the As- 
sociation. In fact, he was one of the main supporters of this work. 
The cause has lost a friend, and the world a great soul. 

Mr. A. A. Taylor’s article on the Negro in South Carolina dur- 
ing the Reconstruction is concluded in this number. It will be re- 
printed and bound as a separate volume. 

Mr. Taylor will now address himself to the task of completing 
his study of the Negro in Virginia during the same period. Any 
genuine information as to the record of the Negro in that State will 
be welcomed by the investigator. 

Mr. W. H. Jones, who has been teaching history at the West Vir- 
ginia Collegiate Institute, has accepted a chair at Howard Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. G. R. Simpson, of the Dunbar High School, Washington, 
D. C., is publishing, through the Associated Publishers, an annotated 
French biography of Toussaint L’Ouverture. While the book is 
intended for use in classes studying French, it contains valuable 
historical data not generally known. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History has 
just held its annual meeting in Richmond, Virginia, on September 
29 and 30, 1924. The proceedings will appear in the January issue 
of the Journal of Negro History. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, the Associa- 
tion has made unusual progress, although its income has 
not increased much beyond that of last year. Yet, if the 
Association has not much more money than usual, it has 
kept well. within its budget. Certain projects have not 
been undertaken for the reason that adequate funds were 
not available. It is not the policy of the Director to make 
debts without some assurance that such obligations can be 
honorably discharged. 

A larger amount of money could have been raised if 
some worker had been placed in the field for this purpose. 
As the Director is now expected to serve in the three-fold 
capacity of administering the affairs of the Association, of 
editing the Journal of Negro History, and of investigating 
in the Department of Research, he has very little time for 
much field work. The Association, however, reports prog- 
ress in submitting the following: | 

COMPLETE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF ALL DEPARTMENTS 1 
July 1, 1923-June 30, 1924 


Receipts Disbursements 
Research Fund........... $ 5,000.00 Printing and Stationery... $4,174.35 
Interest on Reserve........ 141.60 Paid for Research and 
Subscriptions ............ 1,225.38 POE. bi ee ecawanes 5,818.75 
Memberships ............. 415.30  Stenographie Service...... 1,134.46 
Contributions ... 0... 7,205.36 Rent and Light........... 561.00 
Advertisements ........... ZOAUS Salaries. ossscded seiecc vee 1,833.35 
Sundry Income............ 652.66 Sundry Expenditures...... 2,067.50 
ToTaL RECEIPTS........ $14,905.25 ToTAL DISBURSEMENTS. .$15,589.41 
Balance on hand for Re- Balance on hand, June 30, 
search, June 30, 1923.. 5,677.15 1924, appropriated for 
Balance on hand, General Printing and Research 5,000.00 
Expense Fund, June 30, Balance on hand, General 
MIDE iaiarsie spsisiels cies se 71.09 Expense Fund, June 30, 
—_ ED AM elola eaiais MGS e ss es 64.08 
GRAND TOTAL... 00.2.6. $20,653.49 anna es 
GRAND TOTAL: ....2:.50%.0% $20,653.49 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) S. W. RuTHERFoRD, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
1In support of this statement the Association holds the certificate of a 
Certified Public Accountant who has audited the books for this fiscal year end- 
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STIMULATING EFFORTS 


In spite of his many duties the Director has succeeded in 
giving stimulus to the work in various parts of the country. 
Schools and colleges have been induced to devote more time 
to the study of Negro life and history and a larger number 
of persons in such groups have manifested interest in the 
work. Where such persons have not had access to 
libraries they have purchased useful books which meet 
their special needs. The Association has been called upon 
to assist in the selection of such works and has in this way 
sold a number of the most important publications of the 
Association, including the complete file of nine volumes of 
the Journal of Negro History, often in bound form. 

The most extensive effort in the field during the year 
was the Director’s trip through the South and West. Hop- 
ing to increase the income of the Association and at the 
same time to interest a larger number of persons in this 
neglected aspect of history, he made a personal appeal to 
citizens at various centers. In Knoxville, he interested 
both the college and high school of that city; in Cincinnati, 
the Century Club, influenced by W. J. Decatur, W. P. 
Dabney and B. W. Overton; in Indianapolis, the Y. M. C. A., 
induced so to do by F. E. DeFrantz; in St. Louis, a group 
of citizens led by H. K. Craft and A. G. Lindsay; in Jeffer- 
son City, Lincoln University; and in Kansas City, the 
‘Teachers’ Council. At all of these places there was mani- 
fested interest in the plans and achievements of the As- 
sociation and something was done for the financial support 
of the work. The Century Club of Cincinnati, the Indian- 
apolis Y. M. C. A., and the group of citizens in St. Louis 
joined the $100 club of twenty persons, by pledging them- 
selves to give $100 each to the work this year, and they 
immediately redeemed their pledges. The friends in St. 
Louis, however, gave $125 instead of $100. Bishop John 


ing June 30, 1924. He reports that the transactions herein stated have been duly 
carried out, and that the disbursements and balances recorded in the books 
agree with the records of the banks in which the funds of the association are 
deposited. 
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Hurst of the A. M. E. Church, Dr. R. C. Woods, of Virginia 
Seminary, and Mr. H. C. Dugas, of Augusta, Georgia, have 
also redeemed their pledges to the amount of $100 each. 

The Spring Conference of the Association, held in 
Philadelphia on the 3d and 4th of April, offered another 
opportunity to carry the work among persons who have 
not hitherto cooperated in the effort to prosecute the study 
of Negro life and history. The Association was fortunate 
in interesting the large majority of intelligent people of 
that city. They attended this Conference in considerable 
numbers, participated in its proceedings, and had them- 
selves enrolled as coworkers in the effort to save the record 
of this neglected group of our population. As a result of 
this meeting the Director was invited back to the city to 
preside at a well-attended symposium on the Negro, in 
which participated a number of Negro leaders of thought 
in this country. The chief impression made was that the 
Negro should know more about himself and proclaim his 
story to the world. 

Another opportunity of this sort was furnished by the 
invitation to present the work of the Association to the 
General Conference of the A. M. E. Church in Louisville 
and the similar Conference of the A. M. E. Zion Church in 
Indianapolis, both of which convened in May. The Direc- 
tor addressed the meeting in Louisville on the tenth, and 
the one in Indianapolis on the thirteenth. Appearing be- 
fore ministers and bishops representing hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negroes, the speaker had an unusual opportunity 
to bring the work of the Association nearer to the rank and 
file of the race. The same sort of invitation from the 
Baptist Convention of the State of Virginia in session at 
Lynchburg, on the 26th of June, offered a similar oppor- 
tunity and was accepted. It is too early just now to esti- 
mate the results which such appeals may have made, but it 
was generally said that most of these delegates were favor- 
ably impressed with the rehearsal of the story of the Negro 
and resolved thereupon to do something for the cause. 
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The Journal of Negro History has continued to in- 
crease in value as an aid to social workers, students of re- 
search, and teachers of history. They generally report 
that this magazine gives the misinformed public an op- 
portunity to learn the truth about the Negro. The current 
articles are especially helpful to the average student, and 
the documents answer the purpose for source material de- 
sired for research in various schools and colleges. 

Although the Journal of Negro History has not a large 
circulation like that of a popular magazine, it reaches 
centers of thought not only in the United States, but in 
countries of South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. It 
has been placed in hundreds of college and public libraries. 
Among its subscribers are practically all of the accredited 
white and Negro colleges and universities of this country. 
Fifty of these are white institutions of the South. Many 
persons in private walks of life, moreover, find the maga- 
zine desirable and add it to their libraries for reference 
work. Almost anyone having an intelligent interest in the 
Negro race finds this publication useful. 

Hoping to give assistance in this direction in assuring 
the continuance of this magazine, a number of prominent 
persons in this country have recently become life members 
of the Association by paying a fee of $50.00. Among these 
should be mentioned: John W. Davis, President of the 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute; Dr. A. C. Barnes, of 
the Barnes Foundation; Mr. C. E. Mitchell, banker of 
Charleston, West Virginia; and Mr. Simon J. Lubin, a 
merchant of Sacramento. 


RESEARCH 


The research work of the Association has been the 
definite achievement of the year. The workers in the vari- 
ous fields have been able to bring some of their efforts to 
a close and have had sufficient time to put the results into 
literary form. Some of these reports have been published. 
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Others are in the hands of the publisher, and some are now 
in the office of the Association in manuscript form. 

The staff of workers engaged in extracting documentary 
evidence from the manuscript schedules of the census re- 
turns of 1830 completed the task this year. The main re- 
port which will be entitled Free Negro Heads of Families in 
the United States in 1830 has been edited and turned over to 
the printer for publication. It will be available for distri- 
bution in a few months. The report will give briefly the 
family history of the many thousand free Negroes who had 
developed to the extent of becoming heads of families at 
that time. In each case there is given the name of the 
head of the family, the place where he lived, the approxi- 
mate age of the oldest person of the sex indicated as the 
head, and the number of persons in the family. One of the 
most valuable features of the report is the index which will 
make the report more useful as a reference work for re- 
search students. 

From these same materials two other reports have al- 
ready been published. One of these is the list of Free Ne- 
groes Who owned Slaves im 1830. Instead of giving the 
number of persons in the family, as has been done else- 
where in the general report, this gives the number of slaves 
and the total of such persons and the family combined, 
to enable the student to determine the extent to which the 
Negro was a slave-holder. This report gives such records 
for all of the 24 States in the Union having such Negroes at 
that time and in such subdivisions as counties, districts, 
towns, and cities. 

The other one of these two reports already published, 
Absentee Ownership of Slaves in the United States in 1830, 
follows very much the same order. Here, however, follow- 
ing the names of the absentee owners appear the number 
of slaves and the total of all such persons and the whites 
on the plantation combined. This is to enable the student 
to compare such plantations where there was practically 
no contact at all between the whites and slaves with those 
plantations where the contact was more frequent and help- 
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ful. This report does not cover all cases of absentee 
ownership, but rather those where such a condition was 
apparent. The editor realizes that there were many other 
cases of absentee ownership, but there was nothing in the 
census records to show the facts in the case. 

The Association has published also during the year a 
collection of documents entitled Dispatches of Spanish 
Officials Bearing on the Free Negro Settlement of Gracia 
Real De Santa Teresa De Mose, Florida. These documents 
were extracted from the archives of the Indies, Seville, 
Spain, by Miss I. A. Wright, who undertakes commissions 
for the Association. She photo-copied them and then had 
them typewritten by one of the most efficient copyists in 
the archives of the Indies. The editor verified these tran- 
scripts by comparing them with the photo-copies. The 
documents were then published in the Journal of Negro 
History with an introductory statement in English giving 
in brief what the series of documents includes and their 
bearing on the history of these countries and the inter- 
national situation of the latter quarter of the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth centuries. The docu- 
ments themselves appear in Spanish and in the old form of 
the language in which the early ones were recorded. In 
fact, the effort has been to present them here as nearly as 
possible in their original style. This report like that of 
the Free Negro Heads of Families and Absentee Owner- 
ship, although published in the Journal of Negro History, 
have been reprinted and bound separately for distribution 
among persons especially interested in these respective 
fields. 

The work in reconstruction history has also gone for- 
ward. Mr. A. A. Taylor, the investigator in this field, has 
just completed his monograph on The Negro in South 
Carolina During Reconstruction. This is the final title in- 
stead of that of The Social Conditions and Treatment of 
Negroes in South Carolina, 1865-1880, as formerly ad- 
vertised. The work deals primarily with social and eco- 
nomic causes and their results. The political aspect could 
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not be overlooked, but that was not the chief aim of the 
author. Seven chapters of this work have appeared in the 
July number of the Journal of Negro History. The re- 
maining chapters will appear in the October number. A 
reprint of 300 copies will be made so that it may be avail- 
able in this separate and distinct form. As soon as this 
work is out of the way a study of the Negro in Virginia 
during this period will receive attention. 

The Association is desirous of assisting young men in 
equipping themselves for scientific investigation. It en- 
deavors to place such students in the accredited graduate 
schools where they have an opportunity to study Negro 
life and history. However, it has not always been an easy 
task to induce college graduates to sacrifice the time and 
means necessary to equip themselves for this work. As 
there are very few Negroes employed in this capacity, the 
Negro youth turns rather to the pursuits of ministry, 
medicine, and business. It is difficult, then, under the cir- 
cumstances to do as much as the Association would like in 
developing here and there men of the research spirit who 
will treat the records of the Negro scientifically. What the 
Association has done so far, however, is sufficient to en- 
courage it that this effort will succeed. 

The Association has accomplished something in carry- 
ing out its plan for the collection of Negro folklore. The 
first effort was to stimulate the collection by offering in 
cooperation with the American Folklore Society a prize of 
$200 for the best collection of tales, riddles, proverbs, say- 
ings, and songs which have been heard at home by Negro 
students of accredited schools. The results obtained were 
not highly satisfactory. Few schools made reports and 
many of those were inadequate. The best two collections 
were adjudged of equal merit. The Committee on Award, 
therefore, decided to divide the prize money between these 
two, who were, Miss Herlene M. Grier of Hampton Insti- 
tute and the St. Helena Folklore Society of the Penn School 
of Frogmore, South Carolina. 
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To reach this end in another way the Association is co- 
operating with the same agency in raising funds to place a 
paid worker in this field. Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, a mem- 
ber of this Committee, has been sufficiently encouraged by 
the good work done by Mr. Arthur H. Fauset in Nova 
Scotia to believe that such a plan is feasible and profitable. 
With her cooperation and that of Dr. Robert E. Park of 
the University of Chicago, it is hoped that adequate funds 
will be raised to send to the West Indies, preferably to 
Haiti, a Negro scholar who will devote several years to the 
study of Negro folklore and other aspects of the civilization 
of the Negro in that part of the world. A well-trained 
worker has already volunteered to take up this task, and his 
application has been given serious consideration by the 
agencies concerned. 
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Delegates, list of, elected to the cou- 
vention of 1868, 383-384 

Delinquents among the Negroes of 
South Carolina, 255-258 

De Montiano, D. Manuel, Governor, 
letter of, with respect to Negro 
Fugitives to Spanish colonies, 173- 
182 

De Nauarrete, De Melchor, letter of, 
183-186 

Denmark Vesey Insurrection, its ef- 
fects, 346 

Dennis, John B., connection of, with 
fraud, 538 

De Pass, Captain, 495 

Dependents among the Negroes cf 
South Carolina, 253-258 

De Solis, D. Fulgencio Garcia, let- 
ters of, 187-192 

Despatches of Spanish Officia's bear- 
ing on the Free Negro Settlement 
of Gracia Real de Santa Teresa de 
Mose, Florida, 150-195 

Detroit, the Urban League in, 122 
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Devereux, J., Plantation book of, 139 

Dewey, John, interest of, in Negroes, 
lil 

Dickerson, Bishop W. F., founder of 
Allen University, 332, 354 

Dill, George, the murder of, 447 

Dill, 8S. G. W., ideas of, as to dis- 
abilities of certain voters, 399 

Dillard, James H., 121 

Disorders in South Carolina, 447- 
448, 454-459 

Distribution of Negro population in 
South Carolina, 245-247 

Dodge, Timothy, a teacher, 331 

DuBois, W. E. B., the promoter of the 
Niagara Movement, 108; connections 
of, with the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, 111, 112; Gift of Black 
Folk, The, by, 572-573 

Duncan, B. O., relief measure pro- 
posed by, 385-386; views of, on 
education, 391; opposition of, to 
coeducation of the races, 393; on 
publie debt, 400 

Dunean, General, 35 

Dunn, T. C., election of, 538-539 

Durham, J. J., a minister, 359 

Durham, Plato T., address of, 105- 
106 

Dutch and fugitive slaves, 19-20 

Drake, Sir Francis, trading of, 14-15 

Dress of Negroes in South Carolina, 
248-249 


E 


Eagan, John J., philanthropy of, 378 

Eato, E. V. C., an early social worker, 
127 

Eckenrode, H. J., Jefferson Davis, 
President of the South by, reviewed, 
367-369 

Economie Adjustment in South Caro- 
lina after the Civil War, 294-310 

Edgefield, Negroes killed in, 499 

Edmonston, Joseph, an advocate of 
reform, 452 

Education at publie expense provided 
by reeonstructionists, 338-345; ef- 
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forts for, in South Carolina, 419- 
420 

Educational forces at work in South 
Carolina, 322-345 

Edward VI, state of trade under, 4 

Eight box election law, 549 

Election frauds, 509-507; those of 
whites, admitted by Tillman, 561- 
562 

Elimination of reconstructionists from 
office by illegal measures, 517-520 

Elizabeth, Queen, slave trade under, 
1-17 

Elizabethan Seamen and the African 
Slave Trade, 1-17 

Ellenton riot, 499 

Elliott, R. B., ideas of, as to relief, 
388; as to poll tax, 392-393; 
thought on suffrage, 396; ability of, 
conceded, 410-411, 415; opinion of, 
433; opposition of, to Chamber- 
lain’s 486-487; oppo- 
sition of, to D. H. Chamberlain’s re- 
nomination, 397; frauds charged 
to, 531-532; employment of, as a 
Federal official, 557 

El Mina, construction of, 2 

Episcopalians among the Negroes of 
South Carolina, 349-350 

Evans, William L., a social worker, 
120 

Everlasting Stain, The, by Kelly Mil- 
ler, review of, 573-574 

Exports of South Carolina, 315, 319- 
320 

Ezekiel, Philip E., a candidate, 463 
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Fairfield Normal Institute, 335-349 

Farrand, Professor Livingston, 111 

Fear of the freemen in South Caro- 
lina, 264, 265, 266, 281-282 

Federal troops in South Carolina, 457, 
458, 504 

Feeding among the Lilies by Bishop 
R. A. Carter, reviewed, 89-90 

Feeding Slaves, 139-143 

Fields, Thomas R., a legislator, 553 
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Finances of South Carolina, the regu- 
lation, 428-441 

Financial Board investigated, 521-522 

Financial measures to improve the 
situation in South Carolina, 432-433 

Financial Settlement Act, 532 

Fisheries of South Carolina, 320 

Florida, trade to, 13; early Negro 
refugees in, settled at Mose, 144— 
195; the migration of Negroes tu, 
278 

Folklore prize, offer of, 240-241 

Food of Negroes in South Carolina, 
248 

Ford, John T., punishment of, 418 

Ford, W., an advocate of reform, 452 

Forten, Charlotte S., a teacher, 337 

Frances I, struggle of, for trade terri- 
tory, 5-6 

Frauds, investigation of, in South 
Carolina, 520-546; largely the crime 
of whites, 560-562, 567; exagger- 
ated, 540-545, 597 

Fraudulent debt, 520-523 

Frazier, E. Franklin, address of, 103 

Freedmen’s Aid Commission organized 
in Philadelphia, 322; in New York, 
322 

Freedmen’s Aid Society, 351, 352 

Freedmen’s Bureau, the operations of, 
in South Carolina, 267; Schools of 
325, 330 

Freedmen’s Union Commission, 323 

Freeman, Elizabeth, 113 

Freeman, a teacher, 337 

Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the 
United States in 1830, 41-85 

Frobenius, Leo, Vom Kulturreich des 
Festlandes by, reviewed, 570-571 

Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 and its 
Antecedents, The, 18-25 

Fugitive slaves among Indians, 20; 
in the colonies, 19-25 

Fuller, Dr. Richard, opinion of, 269, 
273 

Furniture fraud, 524 

Further Notes on S avery in Canada, 
26-33 
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G 


Gary, M. W., activity of, in campaign 
of 1876, 495-499 

Gibbs, Jonathan C., an educator, 329 

Gift of Black Folk by W. E. B. 
DuBois, review of, 572-573 

Gilbert, M. W., a minister, 358 

Glascoe, Johnson, the murder of, 445 

Gleaves, Richard H., lieutenant gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, 462; a 
candidate, 466 

Gonsalvez, a Portugese sailor, 2 

Goodwill Parochial School, 334 

Goodspeed, E. J., an educator, 331 

Grant, Gen. U. S., report on South 
of, 267 

Gray, Edward William, the purchase 
of Sylvia by, 27 

Great Britain, agreement of, with re- 
spect to fugitives, 21 

Green, John T., a candidate, 466-467 

Greenback party, its effect in South 
Carolina, 549 

Greenville and Columbia Railroad, 423 

Greenwood, school at, 335 

Gregory, W. F., a social worker, 127 

Grier, Herlene M., winner of Folklore 
prize 375 

Grimke, Archibald H., a leader, 108, 
112 

Gruening, Martha, an investigator of 
riots, 113 

Guinea, trade on the coast of, 1-17 

Guises, the family of, 4 


H 


Hakluyt, Richard, account of, 8 

Hakluyt Society, publications of, 8 

Hall McBurney, a social worker, 130 

Halloway, J. H., a teacher, 338 

Hamburg riot, 491-494 

Hampton, Wade, attitude of, toward 
reconstruction, 382, 442; nomina- 
tion of, for governor, 495; promises 
of, 498; contestant in the election 
of 1876, 508-517; final success of, 
516-517 

Hardie, Joseph, interest of, in social 
uplift, 131, 132, 133 
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Harper, Aaron, an advocate of re- 
form, 452 

Harrow, Alexander, and his slaves, 
28-33; diary of, 29-33 

Haskell, A. C., 495, 498 

Hatch, John P., precaution of, 268 

Hawkins, John, and the slave trade, 
1-17 

Hayne, C. D., efforts of, to secure 
land for the poor, 390; testimony 
of, 533 

Hayne, H. E., a teacher, 338; ideas 
of, on education, 391; on poll tax, 
393; Secretary of State, 462 

Hayne, I. W., opposition of, to South 
Carolina Constitution of 1868, 405 

Hayne, N., a candidate, 463 

Haynes, George E., founder of the 
Urban League, 117-119, 122; ad- 
dress of, 378 

Health of Negroes in South Carolina, 
252-255 

Helplessness of native whites in 
South Carolina, 272-273 

Henry VII, exploration interest of, 
3-4 

Henry VIII, interest of, in trade, 6 

Herskovits, Melville J., address of, 
377 

Hicks, Miss, a teacher, 337 

High School education in South Caro- 
lina, 343-344 

Hill, T. Arnold, a social worker, 129, 
25 

Hilles, Charles D 

Hispaniola, 3 

Historians of the Reconstruction, 
biased, 241-244 

Holbrooke, Lieut., 38 

Hooper, C. W., 130 

Hostile elements in South Carolina, 
259-263, 280-294 

How I hid a Union Spy, by Hannibal 
Armstrong, 34-40 

Howard, Charles H., 127-128 

Howard School in Columbia, 330-331 

Howard University, Y. M. C. A. work 
at, 129 

Howells, William Dean, 110 


121 


bt 


Hubert, James H., a social worker, 
120 

Huguenots driven to seafaring, 4 

Humbert, J. L., charged with corrup- 
tion, 478 

Humphrey, Andrew B., Secretary uf 
the Constitution League, 108 

Hunton, Addie W., a worker for the 
rights of Negroes, 115, 116 

Hunton, William A., an early social 
worker, 134, 135, 136, 137 

Hurst, Bishop John, at annual meet- 
ing, 104-105; the donation of, 580- 
581 


I 


Indictment of reconstructionists, 540; 
political aspect of, 540-542 

Imes, William L., interest of, in study 
of the Negro, 375 

Immigration of whites into South 
Carolina urged, 260; of Chinese, 
260 

Industrial interests provided for, 422- 
423 

Industries in South Carolina, 317-318 

Ingersoll, E. D., a social worker, 134 

Internal improvements, 423 

Intimidation justified by exposure of 
corruption, 517-546 

Investigation of frauds in South Caro- 
lina, 520-546 

Irby, leader of poor whites in South 
Carolina, 554 

Irving, S. Emelius, a planter, 389 


J 


Jackson, Adam, an advocate of re- 
form, 452 

Jackson, A. L., connection of, with 
the Urban League, 124-125 

Jackson, L. P., Elizabethan Seamen 
and the Slave Trade by, 1-17 

Jackson, W. C., joint author, An An- 
thology of Verse by American Ne- 
groes, review of, 371-374 

Jamaica, 3 

Jamison, comment on, 411 

Jefferson Davis, review of, 237-238 
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Jefferson Davis, President of the 
South, review of, 367-369 

Jefferson, Thomas, antislavery atti- 
tude of, 21, 22; Ordinance of 1784 
of, 21 

Jewelry fraud, 525 

Jillson, Justus K., State Suuperin- 
tendent of Schools, 339, 340 

John IT, 2 

Johnson, Charles 8., editor and in- 
vestigator, 124; address of, 377- 
378 

Johnson, James H. A., a minister, 354 

Johnson, James Weldon, Secretary of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 113, 
116 

Johnson, Kathryn M., a worker for 
the rights of Negroes, 113, 115 

Johnson, William E., a minister, 354 

Johnston, George D., a social worker, 
132-133 

Johnston, Sir Harry, an authority on 
Africa, 10 

Jones, A. O., statement of, 528 

Jones, Edmund Walter, ‘‘ Book of Al- 
lowances’’ of, 140-142 

Jones, Eugene Kinckle, Executive 
Secretary of the Urban League, 119; 
letter of, 232-233 

Jones, Marshall, a legislator, 552 

Jones, Robert E., interest of, in so- 
cial work of Y. M. C. A., 137 

Jones, Scipio A., interest of, in the 
rights of the Negro, 114 

Jones, W. H., comment on, 411 


K 


Keller, Francis A., 117 

Kerlin, R. T., Negro Poets and Their 
Poems by, reviewed, 90-91; ad- 
dress of, 378 

Kimpton, H. H., connection of, with 
frauds in South Carolina, 532-533, 
535, 536 

King, Edward, opinions of, 297, 298, 
363 

King, Rufus, antislavery attitude of, 
21 
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King, W. J., at annual meeting, 102 

King of Portugal, Lord of Guinea, 2 

Kirk, Rollin H., 535 

Kitty, the wife of Captain Alexander 
Harrow, 2 

Knapp, Charles M., New Jersey dur- 
ing the Period of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction by, reviewed, 369- 
370 

Knoxville, Union army in, 34-35 

Ku Klux Klan, deeds of, 444-445, 447, 
454, 455-456, 457; investigation of, 
457-459 


L 


Labor condition in South Carolina 
just after the Civil War, 263, 264, 
265-279, 294-310 

Land Commission in South Carolina, 
420-421; corruption in connection 
with, 448 

Lands of Sea Islands, apportioned, 
294-295 

Langdon, William Chauney, an early 
social worker, 127 

Langley, L. S., opinion of, on ‘‘ Ne- 
gro Bonds,’’ 387, 388; on suffrage, 
398; on publie debt, 399 

Lark, Samuel, an advocate of reform, 
464 

Las Casas, Bishop, recommendaion of, 
3 

Latham, Henry, opinion of, 252 

Leaphart, S. L., 495 

Lee, Barnard K., Jr., a teacher, 323 

Lee, George, ideas of, as to State aid 
to enterprise, 400 

Lee, J. R. E., a social worker, 125 

Lee, Samuel J., testimony of, 535 

Legislation of reconstructionists in 
South Carolina, 409-411 

Leslie, C. P., land commissioner, 421; 
frauds of, 480, 52 

Lewis, L. O., address of, 102-103 

Lewis, T. Willard, an educator, 333, 
352 

Lipscomb, J. N., 495 

‘*Little Bonanza,’’ 433-434 

Living conditions in South Carolina, 
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247-249, 314-315 

Locke, Alain, address of, 379 

Lomax, T. H., a minister, 335 

Lomax, opposition of, to Sinking 
Fund, 430; to corruption, 450 

Loomis, Samuel, a minister, 349 

Longstreet, General, 36 

Lord of Guinea, 2 

Loundes, an early social worker, 129 

Lovelace, C. W., interest of, in social 
uplift, 131, 132, 133 

Lowe, Charles, quotation from, 266- 
267 

Loyal Leagues, 446 

Lynch, Miss, a teacher, 337 

Lynching, the attack on, 112-113, 114 


M 


McBurney, Robert, interest of, in so- 
cial uplift, 132 

McCutcheon, Victor H., 120 

Mackey, E. W. M., efforts of, with re- 
spect to land distribution, 390; «4 
congressman, 550 

Mackey, Judge T. J., report of, on 
disorders in South Carolina, 485; 
fraud charged to, 537 

Malone, Mrs. A. E., business career of, 
94-95 

Manufacturing in South Carolina, 317 

Mansfield, Lord, decision of, 19 

Marlboro, Negroes killed at, 499 

Marshall, W. E., an advocate of re- 
form, 452 

Martin, James, the murder of, 445 

Massachusetts, fugitive servant regula- 
tions in, 19 

Mather Academy, origin of, 334 

Mather Industrial School, 325 

Mather, of Boston, 334 

Mather, Rachel Crane, organization of 
a school by, 325 

Matthias, Hampton, an educator, 336 

Martial law desired by Negroes in 
South Carolina, 447-448 

Maryland, fugitive slave reward of- 
fered by, 20 

Maxson, Robert, an advocate of re- 
form, 452 
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Mears, George M., a legislator, 552 

Meine Erinnerungen aus Ostafrika, re- 
view of, 365-367 

Methodist among the freedmen of 
South Carolina, 351-352 

Migration of Negroes from South 
Carolina, 245, 278 

Milholland, John E., interest of the 
rights of Negroes, 108; head of the 
Constitution League, 108, 111 

Militia in South Carolina, 445-446 

Miller, Hon. Thomas E., interest of, 
expressed at Spring Conference, 375, 
378; comment on, 551; election of, 
to Congress, 552; election of, to 
legislature, 555; in constitutional 
Convention of 1895, 558-563 

Miller, Kelly, The Everlasting Stain 
by, reviewed, 573-574 

Missionary Record, influence of, 467 

Mississippi, the migration of Negroes 
to, 278 

Mistakes of reconstruction due in a 
measure to native whites, 566 

Mitchell, Dr., interest of, in slaves in 
Canada, 29-30 

Mobley, Junius 8., 308, 411, 412 

Moise, E. W., 495 

Moore, Fred. R., 118 

Moore, Garry W., a social worker, 120 

Moorland, Jesse E., The Young Men’s 
Christian Association among Ne- 
groes by, 127-138; an early worker 
in the cause, 135-138 

Morals of Negroes, 360-364 

Morehouse College, meeting at, 102- 
104 

Morris, J. W., an edueator, 
fraud connections of, 526 

Morris Street School of Charleston, 
326, 327 

Morriss Brown University, address of 
Director at, 104 

Morse, Richard C., 128-129 

Moses, F. J., a reconstruction office- 
holder, 409-410 

Moses, F. J., Jr., election of, 462, 463, 
464; corruption of, 464; election of, 
as circuit judge, 484, 489-491; 
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charge of fraud to, 527, 531, 533, 
535, 537 

Moskovoitz, Dr. Henry, 109 

Moton, R. R., 121; interest of, in Y. 
M. C. A., 137 

Mount Pleasant and Laing Industrial 
School, 334 

Movement of Negroes from South 
Carolina, 245, 267, 268, 276-279 

Mowbray, Paul F., 120 

Munro, Abbey D., an educator, 334 

Murder Bill, of South Carolina, 446 

Murfreesboro, the battle of, 34 

Murray, Ellen, a teacher, 323 

Murray, Geo. W., election of, to Cou- 
gress, 555 


N 


Nash, Henry, the murder of, 447 

Nash, W. B., effort of, to defeat 
speculation in land, 390; comment 
of, on suffrage, 398-399; testimony 
of, 533 

Nash, Roy, a worker for the rights 
of Negroes, 113 

National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Cclored People, The, 107- 
116 

National League on Urban Conditions 
among Negroes, establishment of, 
118 

National scandals, 544-546 

Neagle, J. L., remarks of, on public 
debt, 400 

Negroes sold as house servants, 2; 
in the Spanish settlement of Mose, 
Florida, 144-195; provided for 
popular education in South Carolina, 
338-345; as officeholders in action, 
415-418; opposed to white corrup- 
tionists, 449-450; opposition of, in 
South Carolina intimidated and 
despondent, 547-569; not so igno- 
rant as reported, 566; willing to 
work, 569 

Negro from Africa to America, The, 
review of, 574-577 

Negro in South Carolina during the 
Reconstruction, The, by A. A. 
Taylor, 241-364, 381-569 


Negro owners of slaves in the United 
States in 1830, 41-85; Negro popu- 
lation of South Carolina, 245-258; 
students and teachers in the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, 343-344; 
officeholders, capability of, 409 et 
seq.; as reconstruction leaders in 
South Carolina, 409-441; elected as 
Democrats to the legislature of 
South Carolina, 550; case of, pre- 
sented in the South Carolina con- 
vention of 1895, 558-563; reply to 
the same, by B. R. Tillman, 561- 
563; disfranchised, 558-563; labor 
of, disrupted but not inefficient, 
564-565 

Negro Poets and Their Poems, te- 
view of, 90-91 

Nerney, Mary Childs, a worker for 
the rights of Negroes, 113 

New England Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
324 

New England, fugitive servant regula- 
tions of, 18-20 

New Haven, regulations of servants 
in, 19 

New Jersey during the Period of the 

Civil War and Reconstruction, re- 

view of, 369-370 

ew World, trade in, 1-17 

ew York, fugitive slave regulations 

of, 19; the antislavery sentiment of, 

20; gradual emancipation of, 20 

Nicholson, Alfred W., an educator, 
336 

Norwood, John Nelson, The Schism in 
the Methodist Church, 1844 by, re- 
viewed, 234-235 


O 


‘‘Opportunity,’’ the establishment of, 
124 

Opposing governments in South Caro- 
lina as the result of the election 
contest, 508-517 

Opposition to the Constitution cf 
South Carolina of 1868, 404-407; 
to reconstruction, 442-468 

Orangeburg Female College, origin of, 
333 
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Orr, James L., statement of, 296; ad- 
dress of, to the Convention of 1868, 
384-385; approval of, of the South 
Carolina Constitution of 1868, 407- 
408; sympathy of, for the recon- 
structionists, 442; supporter of Re- 
publican ticket in South Carolina 
in 1870, 452 

Overissue of bonds, 469 

Overthrow of the reconstructionists, 
489-517; 568-569 

Ovington, Mary White, The National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People by, 107-116; efforts 
of, against social proscription of 
the Negro, 108 

Owen, Sara, a teacher, 325 

Ownership of slaves, absentee, 196- 
231 


¥ 


Panet, Pierre, a ‘‘Sindic,’’ 27 

Parker, Niles G., ideas of, as to 
public debt, 399, 400; conviction of, 
431, 469, 480-481; frauds of, 531, 
534, 537 

Patterson, John J., bribery of, 533 

‘*Pay certificates’’ fraud, 523, 528- 
529 

Peck, Solomon, a teacher, 323 

Penal institutions fraud, 539-540 

Penn School, 323 

Pennsylvania, Abolition Society of, 
20; slavery abolished in, 20 

Perkins, George W., 121 

Perrin, Wade, the murder of, 447 

Perry, Benjamin F., attitude of, 
toward the new order, 280-281; op- 
position of, to the constitution of 
1868, 404-405; opposition of, to re- 
construction, 442, 445 

Perry, B. F., early attitude of, toward 
reconstruction, 382 

Perry, Heman E., business career of, 
96-97 

Perry, James, a merchant, 26 

Persons of color, code for, in South 
Carolina, 280-294 

Petty, Calvin, a minister, 335 


Philadelphia, the Urban League in, 
122 

Philip II and the Inquisition, 5; in- 
terest of, in trade, 7, 12 

Phosphate industry, 318; corruption 
in connection with, 422, 448 

Pickens, William, a worker for the 
rights of Negroes, 115, 116; Burst- 
ing Bonds by, reviewed, 236-237 

Piedmont district of South Carolina, 
the Negroes in, 304-305 

Pierce, Edward L., 322 

Pierce, D. M., a minister, 358 

Pike, James S., quotation from, 310; 
comment of, on Negro legislators, 
413 

Pillsbury, Albert E., 111 

Pillsbury, Gordon, ideas of, about 
land, 390 

Pine Belt of South Carolina, the Ne- 
groes in, 300 

Pittsburgh, the Urban League in, 122 

Plymouth Church, Charleston, 347- 
348 

Plymouth, fugitive servant regulations 
in, 19 

Political aspect of indictment of re- 
constructionists, 540-542 

Political murders, 454-455 

Poll tax not collected in South Caro- 
lina, 420 

Pope, division of the exploited terri- 
tory by, 3 

Population, Negro, of South Carolina, 
245-258 

Port Royal Commission, organization 
of, 322-323 

Port Royal, Schools of, 323-327, 337 

Porter, A. Toomer, a minister, 350 

Porter, H. W., weleome of, 375 

Porter W. D., opposition of, to 
South Carolina Constitution of 1868, 
405, head of the Taxpayers Con- 
vention, 459-460 

Powell, Volney, the murder of, 447 

Presbyterians among Negroes in 
South Carolina, 348-350 

Preston, John S., opposition of, to 
Constitution of 1868, 404-405 

Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 23-25 
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Prince Henry, of Portugal, 2 

Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 101-106 

Proceedings of the Spring Conference 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 375-380 

Progress, economic, of South Caro- 
lina, 310-321 

Progress of Negroes in South Caro- 
lina, 307-309 

Protestants driven to seafaring, 4 

Public morals generally low, 545 

Public printing fraud, 525-526 

Puerto Rico, 3 

Purvis, H. W., adjutant and in- 
spector general, 462 


Q 

Qualifications of Negro office-holders 
in South Carolina, 409-441 

Quincy, Josiah, attorney for a fugi- 
tive, 23 

Quiroga, Governor Don Diego, letter 
of, with respect to Negro fugi- 
tives to Florida, 150-166 


R 


Raiford, G. W., a minister, 358 

Rainey, Joseph H., some ideas of, 
with respect to land, 389-390; on 
poll tax, 393; an advocate of re- 
form, 467; opposition of, to the 
Sinking Fund, 430; a member of 
Congress, 414 

Railroad frauds, 529-530 

Raleigh, interest of, in settlements, 15 

Randolph, B. F., ideas of, as to re- 
lief, 388; on land, 390; on educa- 
tion, 391; on public debt, 399, 400; 
murder of, 445 

Ransier, A. J., remarks of, on land, 
390; on education, 391, 392; on 
suffrage, 396; on public debt, 399; 
a member of Congress, 414; corrup- 
tion denounced by, 464, 465 

Ransom, F. B., interest of, in social 
work, 137 

Reconstruction, studies of, biased, 


241-244; plan of Congress for, 291- 
294; opposed, 442-468; the after- 
math of, 546-569 

Reconstructionists and their measures 
in South Carolina, 409-441; con: 
viction of some of them, 541-542; 
overthrow of, 489-517 

Redfield, H. V., report of, on the cam- 
paign of 1876 in South Carolina, 
501 

Red Hills, the Negroes among, 303- 
304 

Redpath, James, an educator, 326 

Reed, I. R., a delegate to the South 
Carolina Constitutional Convention 
of 1895, 558-563 

Reform in South Carolina, 469-488 

‘*Refreshments’’ fraud, 523-524 

Reid, Whitelaw, report on the South 
of, 270-271 

Religious influence in South Carolina, 
346-364 

Repeal of reconstruction measures, 
519-520 

Research, Department of, of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, studies of, 41-43, 582- 
586 

‘“Revenue Bond Scrip,’’ 426 

Revitalized slavery curbed, 280-294 

Reynolds, J. T., comment on, 551 

Rhode Island, fugitive slave regula- 
tions in, 18 

Rice, John C., comment on, 551 

Richardson, Mark P., a legislator, 553 

Richardson, Willard, a teacher, 335 

Richmond, A. C., on public debt, 400 
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Further Notes on Slavery in Canada 
by, 26-33 

Riley, Stephney, an advocate of re- 
form, 452 

Rise of the poor whites, 533-554 

Rivers, Prince, testimony of, 535 
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Senator, 409 
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St. Helena Island, school on, 323 
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Salter, Moses B., a minister, 354 
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Sasportas, T. K., ideas of, 388 

Saunders, William, opinion of, 364 

Savannah and Charleston Railroad, 
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Sawyer, E. J., a teacher, 338 

Saxton, General, cooperation of, 324 

Scandals, national, 544-546 
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The, review of, 234-235 

Schofield, Martha, an educator, 335 

Schofield Normal and _ Industrial 
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Schools of South Carolina, statistics 
of early, 344-345 

Schurz, Carl, report on the South of, 
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of, 424; corruption of, 448-449; 
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Underground Railroad, stimulus given 
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South Carolina, 350 
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the Negroes in, 301-303 

Urban League, The, 117-126 
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Validating Act, 532 
Van Viec, Garret, of Venderhook, 27 
Vermont, slavery abolished in, 20 
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Vom Kulturreich des Festlandes, re- 
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GREATEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


Veiled Aristocrats 


A Purpose Novel 
By GERTRUDE SANBORN 


_ An absorbing story full of vivid characters, written with a swing and showing ad- 
mirable technique. It is the most powerful and the most significant of any of the novels 
inspired by the social crisis. 


$1.50 at all bookstores $1.65 by mail 





ABOUT THE STORY 


In this work Miss Sanborn’s treatment of an important theme is decidedly original, 
and her story holds the reader because of its unusual analysis of characters and situa- 
tions with which the author thoroughly acquainted herself before beginning this task. 
She has, therefore, made this story an irresistible romance giving a new philosophy of 
life and appealing for justice to all. 

Differing widely from most novelists of today, the author has written not to please 
but to dramatize the truth. She presents a neglected aspect of our present-day life and 
invites attention to the glaring injustice of caste. While the story centers in a corner 
in the West, it takes the reader through South and North and even abroad, depicting 
—— agencies which have been instrumental in making our social order so un- 

esirable. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The author of this novel has written four other stories, ‘I, Citizen of Eternity,”’ 
“Blithesome Jottings,’’ ‘‘A Date with Fate,” and “Toy.” Her ability as a writer has 
already been established by these works.—A. A. Taylor. 


Miss Sanborn’s style is superb. Her humor and philosophy are both captivating. 
—Rod La Roque 


Miss Sanborn has a finer touch than her egotistic predecessor and some real humor. 

She skips nimbly over the surface of things and gives her cheering impression of the 
universe and herself in it, nonchalantly and with a keenness approaching satire. 

—New York Evening Post 


_ Miss Sanborn has assiduously cultivated a knack for translating commonplaces into 
epigrams striking in their staccato finality —Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Whoever creates a hearty, wholesome laugh is a benefactor to the human race, and 
among those who can do it this writer will undoubted/y find a place. 
—Evening Transcript, Boston 


_ A good title goes a long way toward winning a welcome. Miss Sanborn writes in 
a light, cheery, breezy style and takes the reader with her.—The Milwaukee Journal. 


Miss Sanborn is an author of ability. Her books have received high praise from 
many leading critics. Judging by the literary skill, the deep spirit of humanity, and 
highly developed sense of humor manifested in her other stories, I feel safe in saying 
that her works are well worth looking forward to.—J. A. Rogers. 





Associated Publishers, Inc. 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 











An Epoch-Making Book 


Negro Poets and their Poems 


By Robert T. Kerlin, Ph.D. 


Author of The Voice of the Negro 


Beautifully Illustrated 


$1.50 at all booksellers $1.65 by mail 


Dr. Kerlin is a former instructor at the Virginia Military Institute, where he was 
dismissed because he wrote the Governor of Arkansas a letter denouncing the decision to 
hang the victims of the Elaine Riot merely on account of their rebellion against peonage. 
Undaunted by this injustice, he has never lost his interest in the Negro. Finding in the 
mind of the race so many beautiful elements worthwhile, he has given us this valuable 
work on Negro poetry. 


“Dr. Kerlin’s book makes two contributions of real significance to the progress of 
inter-racial understanding. In the first place, this book dealing with the higher things of 
the spirit, reveals to Negroes themselves a whole unexplored region of spiritual treasure 
of which we know altogether too little. Here are three score men and women who feel 
the stress and weight of that strange life all colored people must live. They are pon- 
dering all the problems and all the deep meanings of that life. There is a certain rhyth- 
mic loftiness about this singing. These people are not made sour or dumb by sorrow. 
They have glorified the cross. They have burned off the dross of bitter experience and 
grasped eagerly the residue of gold. Here one finds faith, defiance, gentleness, love of 
country, vision, warning, and the sense of beauty, all clothed in a remarkably moving 
rhythm of language. 


“Tn the second place, this book is both an interpretation to the white neighbor of his 
dark brother’s heart and mind, and the strongest possible indictment of those deliberate 
barriers raised by sheer race prejudice across the path of the black man’s progress. 
Whatever limitations the Harp of Ethiopia may have in the matter or the method of the 
selections, it does reveal to white America that the Negro feels and thinks and dreams 
and aspires and achieves even as his white neighbor. He refuses to despair or admit 
defeat. He will let no present hindrance cloud his view. He will overcome the world 
not by might nor power, nor by any of the instruments of hatred, but by the spirit. He 
will overcome evil with good. He will take the way of beauty.”’ 





The Associated Publishers, Inc. 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 














THE EVERLASTING STAIN 


By KELLY MILLER 


Author of Race Adjustment and Out of the House of Bondage 

When a new book is announced by Kelly Miller, the publie 
becomes expectant. For the past quarter of a century he 
has covered the wide range of the race problem in news- 
paper and magazine articles, book reviews, government 
documents, pamphlets and books. He is undoubtedly the 
greatest pamphleteer of the Negro race, having distributed 
over half a million documents inthis form. He has perfected 
the epistolary style of polemics beyond most writers of this 
age. His open letters to Thomas Dixon, Jr., and to Presi- 
dents Roosevelt, Wilson and Harding will take rank with 
the epistolary literature of all time. Kelly Miller is also 
without doubt the greatest essayist the Negro race has yet 
produced. His trenchant style, logic of treatment and 
comprehensiveness of presentation give his work a distinet 
place in the literature of the race problem. 

His published volumes—Race Adjustment, Out of the 
House of Bondage, and An Appeal to Conscience—contain 
scattered collections of his essays. No collection of books 
which professes to treat the race problem can be considered 
complete without these volumes. 

The present volume—The Everlasting Stain—contains 
Kelly Miller’s reflections on the World War and its after- 
math. Nowhere else will the reader find quite so free and 
eandid discussion of this world-changing epoch upon the 
fate of the Negro race. 

Press COMMENTS 

Boston Transcript—Written in a clear decisive style with a comprehensive 
and convincing command of the subject. 

Boston Post—Kelly Miller is one of the most thoughtful writers and best 
stylist of the Negro race. 

New York Tribune—Professor Miller is an able Negro leader—a man who 
has a keen and well trained mind. 

Detroit Times—Kelly Miller has the soul of an artist and an idealist. We 
cannot but be carried away with the splendid fervor for our Negro brother 
after reading Prof. Miller’s book. It is as big as all outdoors and aims at a 
readjustment on the highest principles. 

Pittsburgh Courier—The volume constitutes a strong and uncompromising 
appeal to the best there is in man. 

375 pages $2.50 net $2.65 by mail 
THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, 1538 9th St., N. W. Washington, D.C. 

















A college that has its students devote one-half 
their time to actual, useful work is so in line with 
common sense that we are amazed that the idea 
had to be put in execution by an ex-slave as a life- 
saver for his disenfranchised race. Our great dis- 
coveries are always accidents: we work for one 
thing and get another. I expect that the day will 
come, and ere long, when the great universities of 
the world will have to put the Tuskegee Idea into 
execution in order to save themselves from being 
distanced by the Colored Race.—Elbert Hubbard in 
“A Little Journey to Tuskegee.” 


Perhaps there is a deserv- 
ing young man or woman 
in your community who 
needs A CHANCE. 


If so, perhaps Tuskegee 
Institute offers the very op- 
portunity which he wants. 


Tuskegee is not only a 
school. It isan institution; 
an influence. 


It helps the worthy stu- 








dent to help himself. 








Location unsurpassed for Healthfulness. 
Forty trades and industries for young men and women. 
Excellent Library and Normal course. 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses for advanced students. 


Home Economics Agriculture Industries 


Tuskegee Institute is no place for sluggards. From rising bell to taps, there isa 
full program—drill, class-room, shop, farm, etc. Perhaps your boy needs just the 
sort of training which Tuskegee offers. Write for catalogue and information. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

















The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(1) ScHoot or AGRICULTURE: four-year course to develop teachers of agriculture, 
farm-demonstration agents, and farmers, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science—Warren K. Blodgett, Director; (2) ScHooL oF EpucaTion: four-year, high- 
school teachers’ course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, and two two- 
year courses leading to appropriate diplomas—Wm. Anthony Aery, Director; (3) 
ScHoot or Home Economics: two-year course to train young women to become 
home makers and teachers of home economics. leading to a diploma—Mrs. Blanche 
W. Purcell, Director; (4) Summer ScHooL FoR TEACHERS: courses to meet the needs 
of teachers in service—principals, supervisors, high-school teachers, elementary 
teachers, teachers of home economics, and teachers of physical education—George 
P. Phenix, Director. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers two two-year collegiate courses,—GENERAL BUSINESS COURSE AND SEc- 
RETARIAL CouRsE,—leading to a diploma; aims to give young men and women such 
training in business principles and practice as to prepare them for business positions 
or to teach business subjects—Miss Ethel C. Buckman, Assistant Director. 


TRADE SCHOOL 
Offers a two-year CONTRACTORS’ AND BurILpERS’ Course leading to a diploma and 
a four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science; aims to train skilled 
builders by thorough instruction in business methods, field management, building 
materials, trade practice, structural design, and principles of architecture—Harry J. 
DeYarmett, Director; H. Whittemore Brown, in charge of Builders’ Courses. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
































Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Founded by General O. O. Howard 


J. STANLEY DURKEE, A.M., Ph.D., D.D., President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., Secretary- Treasurer 


The Capstone of Negro Education 


A University located at the Capital of the Nation. Modern, 
scientific and general equipment. A plant with approximately 
$2,000,000. A faculty of 175 members. A student body (1923- 
24) of 2,007 from 37 different states and 10 foreign countries. 
Generally acknowledged to be the outstanding National University 
of the Colored People of America. 








Purpose 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored people of the United States 
with college-trained and professional leaders through its courses in 
Arts, Sciences, Sociology, Education; its Schools of Commerce and 
Finance, Public Health and Hygiene, Music, Architecture, Engi- 
neering, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion and Law. 











Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 


( Autumn Quarter - - - - September 26, 27, 1924 


REGISTRATION ~ Winter Quarter - - - - - - - January 3, 1925 


Spring Quarter - - - - - - - March 14, 1925 


For Catalog and Information, write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HowarpD UNIVERSITY Washington, D. C. 











Two New Books, by Bishop R. A. Carter 
Feeding Among the Lilies 


A book of sermons and addresses. And 


Canned Laughter 


A book of selected anecdotes for all public speakers, and for those who 


wish to enjoy a good laugh under the shadow of the evening lamp. 
Price, $1.50 each 


Send to the C. M. E. BOOK HOUSE, Jackson, Tenn., or to BISHOP R. A. CARTER, 


4408 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Three Valuable Books for You 


A Century of Negro Migration 
By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 


This is the first effort to trace the movements which 
have during the last century set the Negro population 
moving from the South to the North. Every phase of 
Negro life and history having a bearing on this ne- 
glected field has been adequately treated. Why the 
Negroes have gone, where they have settled and what 
they are doing are all carefully explained. 

250 pp. Price $1.10 


The Education of the Negro Prior 
to 1861 


By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 


This book is unique in that it is the first attempt to 
write an account of the efforts put forth to enlighten the 
Negroes during the days of slavery. It is constantly re- 
ferred to as an authority constituting a new page in the 
history of the black man. This is one of the few books 
treating Negro history scientifically. 

460 pp. Price $2.15 


Slavery in Kentucky 
By DR. IVAN E. McDOUGLE 


Professor of History, Sweet Briar College 








This is an attempt to give a connected and concise 
account of the institution of slavery as it existed in the 
State of Kentucky from 1792 to 1865. In this study 
the chief emphasis has been placed on the legal, 
economic and social history of slavery in Kentucky. 
Mention of the antislavery struggle is also made. 

125 pp. Price $1.10 








These Books may be obtained from 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

















Mention The Journal of Negro History—it identifies you 





























Emphatically! 


HE PRINTED WORD aan 

aid your business. You have 

read this Advertisement be- 
cause it attracted your attention, and 
by the same token you can get 
printing service from us that will do 
the same for you. 


With us, good printing means print- 
ing that does the job you want it to 
do. When we know what a client 
wishes to accomplish we help him 
get results by mixing type, ink and 


brains. 


Consult us at any time—on the job you 
have ready now—our plant and equip- 
ment is such that we can deliver a thou- 
sand or a million pieces of printed matter, 
well done from the first piece to the last. 





Lancaster Press, Incorporated 


47 West Lemon Street 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 























Toussaint L’Ouverture 
A Biography in French 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes and Vocabulary, 
By 


G. R. Simpson, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern Lanuages 
in the Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of this work is to present this interesting story as 
stimulating reading matter for French classes. While thus planned 
for teaching a language, the work is intended at the same time to 
increase the student’s knowledge of history. The work will, there- 
fore, prove to be useful not only to the teachers and students but 
will make a useful volume for any one interested in studying West- 
ern civilization as it affected the Negro rising in the French colo- 
nies more than a century ago. 

152 pages, $1.00 net, $1.10 by mail. 


The Associated Publishers 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














Missionary Training School 
Virginia Shaw University 
Union University RALEIGH, N. C. 


This department offers courses 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, to fit students to become home and 
foreign missionaries, social-service 
is now offering young men an ex- | workers, pastors’ assistants, and 
cellent opportunity to secure a | Sunday-school leaders. 


liberal education. Pre-professional Many of the courses are already 
. . offered in the Theological Depart- 
studies are emphasized. ‘The sur- tie 
s : ment, but others such as Missions, 
roundings are helpful and stimu- | Religious Pedagogy, Social Serv- 
lating. The faculty is strong. | ice, and Modern Sunday-School 
Expenses are reasonable. For fur- | Methods, Child Study, and Kinder- 


ther information address the Presi- | garten are given in the Missionary 
Training School. 


dent. 
For further information, address 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY Mrs. J. L. P 
' rs. J. L. PEACOocK, 
WILLIAM JOHN CLARK, President. Shaw Uniewnlty, 





Raleigh, N. C. 














‘THE HISTORY OF THE 
NEGRO CHURCH 


By CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 
930 pp. Illustrated Price $2.15 by mail 
Second Edition 


This is a popular treatise in a neglected field compelling the 
attention of those interested in the Negro and of those pursuing 
the study of history in all of its phases. No effort has been 
made to document this work ; but the narrative is told in such a 
‘ . straightforward manner and shows so much acquaintance of the 
author with the general history of the country that the story 
earries conviction. In one panorama the reader sees the coming 
of the early missionaries, the appearance of the Negro preacher 
as the result of liberalizing influences, the rise of the African 
church, its struggles with forces without and within, and finally 
its triumph as a socializing institution around which develops 
the new life of a rising race. This book may be read with profit, 
thererore, by any seeker after the truth and must be read by all 
desiring to be informed as to the social forces at work in this 
country. 
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THE NEGRO > 
IN OUR HISTORY 


By Dr. Carter G. Woodson 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 


Illustrated Price by mail $2 





In this work the author has endeavored to meet “he 
long felt want for a suitable textbook adapted to the 
capacity of eighth grade and high school students de- 
sirous of knowing the leading facts of Negro life and 
history. The numerous references for more extensive 
treatment of the various topics considered, moreover, 
render it useful for classes in colleges and universities, 


The author has treated every important phase of 
history influenced by the Negro. Beginning with the 
situation in Africa, the author discusses the enslave- 
ment of the race at home and abroad, the sort of bond- 
age experienced, the first steps for its amelioration, 
the reaction against the Negro, the economic aspect of 
slavery, abolition, colonization, the question in Con- 
gress, the Civil War, the reconstruction, the readjust- 
ment, the achievements of the race in freedom, the 
Negro in the World War, and the struggle for socie} 
justice. 
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